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INTRODUCTION. 


AN  accomplished  critic  *  has  observed,  with  much  truth,  that 
the  only  specimen  of  Burke  is  '  all  that  he  wrote,'  because  every 
product  of  his  pen  contains  additional  proofs  of  his  power. 
Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  nature  and  importance  of 
his  multifarious  labours  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
writings  in  the  mass,  and  master  them  singly  in  detail.  It  has 
long  been  understood  that  he  who  gives  his  nights  and  days 
to  this  task  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  general 
politics,  of  the  limitations  which  modify  those  principles  in  our 
own  national  policy,  of  the  questions  with  which  that  policy 
deals,  and  of  the  secret  of  applying  the  English  tongue  to  their 
illustration,  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  any  other  way.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  task  the  student  will  learn  the  practical 
importance  of  the  maxim  laid  down  in  the  Preface  to  a  previous 
volume  of  this  series,  that  all  study,  to  be  useful,  must  be  pursued 
in  a  spirit  of  deference.  He  will  find  it  necessary  to  exert 
an  unusual  degree  of  patience,  and  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  continually  suspending  his  own  judgment.  He  will  find  him- 
self in  contact  with  much  that  seems  dry  and  uninviting.  It 
may  therefore  be  well  to  caution  him  at  the  outset,  that  Burke, 
like  all  writers  of  the  first  class,  will  not  repay  a  prejudiced 
or  a  superficial  perusal.  'He  gains  upon  us,  not  altogether  by  the 
inherent  interest  of  what  he  presents  to  us,  but  very  much  by  the 
skill  and  force  with  which  he  presents  it,  and  these  qualities  do 
not  immediately  strike  the  mental  eye  in  all  their  fulness.  The 
reader  must  meet  his  author  half-way ;  he  must  contribute  some- 
thing more  than  a  bare  receptivity.  It  has  been  well  said  of 
Paradise  Lost,  that  while  few  general  readers  are  attracted  by 

1  Hazlitt. 
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the  subject,  and  fewer  read  it  through,  or  of  .en  enough  to 
discern  the  art  with  which  it  is  written,  every  one  who  has  once 
mastered  it  recurs  to  it  with  never-failing  delight.  There  could 
not  be  a  finer  definition  of  a  classical  author,  and  it  exactly 
describes  Burke. 

The  details  of  Burke's  biography,  and  the  general  lessons  of 
the  period  in  which  he  played  his  part,  must  be  sought  from  other 
sources.  As  a  party  politician  he  seems  to  stand  too  near  to  our 
own  times  to  permit  of  our  regarding  him  fairly  and  compre- 
hensively. Why  this  should  be  so,  in  a  case  separated  by  a  whole 
century  from  the  present  generation,  it  is  difficult  to  see ;  but 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings 
of  party  men  down  to  our  own  day.  Political  parties  will  always 
divide  civilised  nations,  and  no  Englishman  can  altogether  dismiss 
the  party  relations  of  any  celebrated  politician.  Liberals  will 
always  be  disposed  to  forget  the  originality,  the  consistency,  and 
the  humanity  of  Burke's  views  in  the  fact  that  he  refused,  at  an 
important  crisis,  to  sacrifice  them  in  the  mass  to  the  opinion  of 
a  leader  of  far  less  wisdom  and  experience,  though  of  more 
influence,  than  himself,  and  thereby  broke  up  his  party;  while 
Conservatives  will  always  see  in  him  a  determined  Whig,  a 
zealous  advocate  of  religious  liberty,  and  an  audacious  reformer. 
The  coalition  of  1782,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  is  not  one 
of  the  most  creditable  incidents  in  our  political  annals1,  and  he 
shared  fully  in  the  bitter  and  ungenerous  hostility  with  which  his 
party  treated  its  Whig  rivals  a.  His  party  services  do  not  form 
the  most  memorable  parts  of  his  career.  The  '  Observations  on 
a  late  state  of  the  Nation,'  and  the  'Present  Discontents,'  for 
instance,  only  served  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  Rocking- 
hams  and  the  other  sections  of  the  Whigs,  without  gaining  them 

1  The  coalition  should  be  judged,  not  by  the  better  standard  of  political 
morality  which  dates  its  prevalence  from  the  younger  Pitt,  but  by  that  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  to  which  it  properly  belongs.      The  fruits  of 
a  long  and  honourable  opposition  were  far  more  prodigally  cast  away,  by  the 
selfishness  of  a  few,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Walpole,  and  that  by  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  Pulteney  and  Carteret. 

2  See  the  remark  on  Lord  Chatham,  post,  p.  Iv.    Burke,  in  a  letter  to  a 
private  friend,  calls  Lord  Shelburne,  who  was  Chatham's  lieutenant  and  the 
link  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pitt,  '  weak,  wicked,  stupid,  false, 
and  hypocritical,'  in  one  breath,  and  exults  in  having  at  length  'demolished' 
and  '  destroyed  '  him.     Time  has  placed  things  in  another  light.     Chatham 
and  Shelburne  founded  the  modern  school  of  independent  statesmen. 
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any  additional  strength  in  the  court  or  in  the  popular  party. 
His  best  efforts,  if  we  except  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
American  liberty,  are  outside  the  policy  of  his  party.  Whiggism 
had  small  sympathy  with  religious  freedom  for  Ireland,  with 
humane  and  rational  government  in  India,  with  the  abolition 
of  Slavery,  or  with  the  denunciation  of  its  own  caricature  in 
the  first  French  Republic.  We  must  therefore  regard  Burke 
in  a  light  different  from  that  of  party  statesmanship. 

The  first  question  that  is  suggested  on  finding  the  political 
writings  of  an  eminent  party  leader  ranked  among  literary 
classics,  is-f-What  marks  distinguish  these  writings  from  the 
common  mass  of  political  ephemera  ?  Why  should  their  author 
be  remembered  in  respect  of  them,  whilst  more  than  one  of  those 
who  equalled  or  exceeded  him  in  contemporary  reputation 
survives  indeed  as  a  great  name,  but  in  regard  of  permanent 
influence  has  passed  away  '  as  the  remembrance  of  a  guest  that 
tarrieth  but  for  a  day '  ?  By  the  virtue  of  what  elements  was 
a  value  communicated  to  them,  extending,  in  the  eyes  of  con- 
temporaries, far  beyond  that  of  the  arguments  they  enforced, 
the  expedients  they  favoured,  and  the  present  effect  they 
produced;  and  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  equally  far  beyond  their 
worth  as  part  of  the  annals  of  party,  and  as  materials  for  general 
history?  It  is  an  insufficient  answer  to  such  questions  to  say  that 
Burke  was  a  politician  and  something  more,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  should  say  the  same,  for  instance,  of  Sheridan.  The  personal 
triumphs  of  Sheridan  may  indeed  be  said  to  exceed,  in  the  mass, 
those  of  any  genius  on  record,  not  excepting  Pericles  himself. 
To  speak  all  the  day,  with  overpowering  effect,  in  Westminster 
Hall — to  go  in  succession  to  the  theatres,  and  see  in  each  a 
masterpiece  of  his  own,  played  by  the  first  of  actors — at  night,  to 
repeat  in  Parliament  the  feat  of  the  morning — in  all  these,  con- 
stantly to  have  the  eyes  of  a  nation  upon  him,  and  the  plaudits  of 
a  nation  in  his  ears— this  seems  like  the  realisation  of  as  wild  a 
dream  as  ever  flattered  the  ignorance  of  young  ambition.  The 
triumphs  of  Burke  were  of  another  kind.  From  the  first  he 
astonished:  but  he  never  attained  the  art  of  carrying  a  Parlia- 
mentary audience  with  him.  (He  was  too  severe  to  persuade,  and 
too  bold  to  convince,  a  body  to  most  of  whom  his  philosophy  was 
a  stumblingblock  and  his  statesmanship  foolishness.  In  his  latter 
years  he  commanded  so  little  attention  that  the  wits  of  the  House. 
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called  him  the  'dinner-bell.'  Nothing  is  more  melancholy  than 
to  read  of  the  fate  of  the  last  Parliamentary  speech  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  through  the  press,  that  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
Debts  (1785).  Brougham  considered  this  by  far  the  finest  of  his 
orations,  and  it  certainly  contains  his  finest  exordium.  But  no 
one  listened  to  it,  or  seemed  to  understand  it.  Erskine  slept 
through  the  five  hours  which  it  occupied  in  delivery,  though  he 
afterwards  thumbed  the  printed  copy  to  rags.  Yet  this  was  the 
speech  in  which  the  orator's  feelings  were  most  thoroughly  roused 
— in  which  there  is  more  wealth  of  imagery,  more  invective,  and 
more  sarcasm  than  in  any  other.  Never,  says  Dr.  Goodrich,  was 
there  a  greater  union  of  brilliancy  and  force,  or  a  more  complete 
triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  a  subject.  Near  its  close,  Pitt 
asked  Lord  Grenville  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  reply. 
The  answer  was,  '  No !  not  the  slightest  impression  has  been 
made.  The  speech  may  with  perfect  safety  be  passed  over  in 
silence.'  \ 

But  while  the  speeches  of  Sheridan  are  read  once,  and  then  laid 
on  the  shelf,  the  writings  of  Burke  are  the  daily  bread  of  states- 
men, speakers,  and  political  writers.  We  cannot  take  up  a  review 
or  newspaper  without  finding  some  trace,  however  faint,  of  their 
effect.  Similarly,  as  Coleridge  says,  the  very  sign-boards  of  our 
inns  afford  evidence  that  there  was  once  a  Titian  in  the  world. 
We  cannot  peruse  the  speeches  of  any  successful  modern  orator, 
without  observing  how  much  they  owe  to  the  method,  the 
phraseology,  the  images,  and  even  the  quotations  of  Burke. 
To  him  may  be  applied  with  truth  the  epitaph  of  Ennius1. 
The  speeches  of  Canning  are  especially  recommended  as  an 
example  of  what  a  clever  man,  without  much  originality,  may 
make  of  himself  with  the  aid  of  Burke.  The  difficulty  is  not, 
indeed,  to  see  where  Burke's  influence  is  to  be  found,  but  to 
preserve  our  own  vision  unaffected  by  it.  His  genius  is  of  so 
peculiarly  brilliant  a  nature,  that  it  seems  to  affect  the  mind's  eye 
the  more,  the  more  the  mind's  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  it. 
It  seems  to  dazzle  the  strong  intellect  more  effectually  than  the 
feeble.  It  has  been  well  said  that  Burke  sways  the  mass  of 
intelligent  and  cultivated  readers  with  almost  as  little  resistance 
as  a  demagogue  experiences  from  a  mob.  In  the  endeavour 

1  Volito  vivu'  per  ora  virom. 
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to  penetrate  the  cause  of  this  we  shall  not  be  much  assisted 
by  any  criticism  specially  directed  to  the  subject,  though 
many  capable  men  have  penned  such  criticisms  at  greater  or 
less  length.  Hazlitt,  who  has  left  two  contradictory  estimates 
of  Burke,  is  the  most  conspicuous  exception :  and  he,  in 
another  work,  has  admitted  the  futility  of  the  attempt.  The 
student  will  beware  of  falling  into  this  error.  He  will  aim  at 
a  minute  knowledge  of  the  relics  of  Burke's  genius,  a  compre- 
hension of  their  method,  and  a  perception  of  their  relation  to 
each  other.  In  this  way  will  an  idea  gradually  be  created,  not  to 
be  got  at  second-hand,  and  a  species  of  faith  in  his  author  will  be 
generated,  which  will  end  in  the  disappearance  of  seeming  dis- 
crepancies. He  will  supplement  this  by  the  interesting  task 
of  tracing  the  influence  of  Burke's  views  upon  those  of  more 
modern  writers,  an  influence  quite  unparalleled,  except  in  the 
history  of  theology.  Burke's  reputation  is  full  of  variety.  He 
devoted  much  of  his  toil  to  demolishing  the  modern  school  of 
philosophy,  but  the  philosophers,  both  in  Germany  and  in  France, 
have  forced  him  into  their  systems.  He  was  born  to  a  position 
outside  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day  *,  and  he  confirmed 
himself  in  it  by  deliberation;  but  his  extreme  tolerance  has 
exposed  him  to  the  claims  of  both  parties.  The  Catholics  tell 
us  that  he  was  really  a  Catholic,  or  would  have  been  so  if  he  had 
lived  in  our  own  time.  He  has  often  been  quoted,  like  Scripture, 
for  and  against  the  same  doctrine.  Even  the  democrats  admire 
him  and  approve  him  exceedingly,  although  they  have  somewhat 
against  him.  They  did  the  same  in  his  lifetime.  *  These  priests 
(of  the  Rights  of  Man)  begin  by  crowning  me  with  their  flowers 
and  their  fillets,  and  bedewing  me  with  their  odours,  as  a  preface 
to  the  knocking  me  on  the  head  with  their  consecrated  axes.' 
Some  charm  forces  from  them  an  unbelieving  homage,  before 
they  stamp  him  to  pieces,  and  scatter  his  fragments  to  the  winds. 
This  multifarious  praise  is  balanced  by  a  general  outcry  against 
him  for  deserting  his  early  convictions.  ( Burke's  consistency  has 
always  been  a  trite  point  of  controversy,  and  many  acute  minds 
have  been  deceived  by  appearances.  The  charge  against  him 
will  be  found  forcibly  stated  in  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan : 

1  Burke's  father  was  a  Protestant  and  his  mother  a  Catholic.  The  girls 
of  the  family  were  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  mother,  the  boys  in  that 
of  the  father.  Mrs.  Burke  was  born  in  a  family  similarly  circumstanced. 
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'  He  has  left  behind  him  two  separate  and  distinct  armouries 
of  opinion,  from  which  both  Whig  and  Tory  may  furnish  them- 
selves with  weapons,  the  most  splendid,  if  not  the  most  highly 
tempered,  that  ever  Genius  and  Eloquence  have  condescended  to 
bequeath  to  Party.  .  .  .  Burke  was  mighty  in  either  camp :  and 
it  would  have  taken  two  great  men  to  effect  what  he,  by  this 
division  of  himself,  achieved.  His  mind,  indeed,  lies  parted 
asunder  in  his  works,  like  some  vast  continent  severed  by  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature — each  portion  peopled  by  its  own  giant  race  of 
opinions,  differing  altogether  in  features  and  language,  and  com- 
mitted in  eternal  hostility  with  each  other.' 

This  view  has  descended  from  Whig  politicians  of  Burke's  time 
to  the  philosophical  writers  of  our  own  day.  This  inconsistency 
was  accounted  for  easily  enough — in  the  last  decade  of  his  life  he 
was  alleged  to  be  mad.  (The  French  Revolution  at  any  rate,  if  it 
did  not  turn  his  brain,  was  said  to  have  turned  the  current  of  his 
opinions,  and  made  him  a  Conservative,^  the  horrors  of  Miinster 
made  More  and  Erasmus  persecutors.  Even  Mr.  Cobden  echoed 
this  cry1.  r  He  admitted,  however,  a  certain  method  in  this 

,  madness.  , '  Burke's  strictures  on  the  Revolution,'  he  says, 
'began  with  criticism,  grew  into  menace,  and  ended  in  a  cry 

j  for  war.' }  The  story  of  his  madness  is  stated  in  its  most  absurd 
form  by  Mr.  Buckle.  Burke  lent  support  to  this  silly  notion,  by 
speaking  of  the  decay  of  his  powers  in  his  last  years,  while  he 
was  preaching  his  crusade  against  the  Republic  with  a  force  that 
seemed  superhuman,  and  with  a  spirit  that  bordered  on  fanaticism. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Buckle  to  clothe  this  with  the 
'  dignity  of  history,'  and  to  make  lamentation  over  the  '  ruins  of 
that  mighty  intellect.'  It  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  say  that  the 
whole  story  is  utterly  without  foundation.  Burke's  intellect  was 
never  more  firmly  settled,  never  exerted  more  widely  its  magical 
influence,  and  never  expressed  itself  in  sager  utterances,  than  in 
these  last  years.  Let  the  student  examine  the  'Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace,'  and  he  will  find  Burke's  folly  wiser  than  the 
wjsdom,  and  his  madness  saner  than  the  reason,  of  his  critics 2. 

The  term  inconsistency  may  be  used  in  different  ways  to  imply 
charges  of  very  various  kinds.  In  the  shifting  circumstances 

1  '1793  and  1853,'  Works,  vol.  i. 

2  Hazlitt  says  with  great  truth,  that  those  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  disordered  intellect,  did  so  'because  he  reasoned  in  a  style  to  which  they 
had  not  been  used,  and  which  confounded  their  dim  perceptions.' 
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of  political  life,  the  statesman  is  often  forced  into  '  inconsistent* 
positions.  He  often  acts,  in  consequence,  in  ways  which  seem, 
and  may  really  be,  inconsistent.  He  reaches  the  climax  of 
inconsistency  by  deliberately  changing  his  opinions,  and  with 
them  his  course  of  policy.  Such  a  change,  accompanied  by  a 
frank  avowal  of  the  fact,  and  an  exposition  of  his  reasons,  was 
that  of  a  great  modern  statesman  on  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church.  But  the  inconsistency  which  lies  in  acting  differently  \ 
under  different  circumstances,  with  the  same  radical  views,  does  \ 
not  come  under  any  of  these  heads.  The  physician  may,  one 
day,  order  the  patient's  chamber  window  to  be  kept  open,  and 
the  next,  order  it  to  be  kept  shut.  But  on  the  first  day  the  wind 
was  in  the  south-west,  on  the  second  day  in  the  north-east.  Of 
this  nature  was  the  inconsistency  of  Burke.  He  maintained  to 
the  last  the  perfect  consistency  of  his  political  opinions.  He  | 
valued  himself  upon  it.  '  I  believe,'  he  writes  in  the  third  person, 
1  if  he  could  venture  to  value  himself  upon  anything,  it  is  on  the 
virtue  of  consistency  that  he  would  value  himself  the  most.  Strip 
him  of  this,  and  you  leave  him  naked  indeed1.'  In  order  to 
gain  a  first  idea  of  the  opinions  to  which  Burke  adhered  so 
tenaciously,  the  student  is  advised  to  set  out  with  the  idea 
that  Burke_was^  always  what  would  now  be  called  a  Con- 
servative. Party  distinctions  are  of  so  perishable  a  nature  that 
unless  we  can  fix  on  something  belonging  to  our  own  times,  and 
*  coming  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms,'  we  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  victims  of  words.  We  will  not  limit  this  term  to 
the  attitude  or  principles  of  the  political  party  which  is  at  this 
day  in  possession  of  it.  By  conservatism  is  meant  that  preference 
for  and  indulgence  to  what  is  already  established,  that  faith  in  what 
has  been  tried,  and  that  distrust  of  what  exists  only  in  speculation, 
which  never  wholly  forsakes  every  sound  politician,  of  whatever 
party.  Passing  from  sentiment  to  logic,  we  might  describe  it,  in 
the  words  of  a  German  philosopher,  as  a  system  which  holds  the 
thinking  away  of  what  exists,  and  the  thinking  back  in  its  place 
of  what  does  not,  to  be  the  root  of  fallacies.  Passing  to  practice, 
we  use  it  to  express  briefly  that  policy  in  a  commonwealth  which, 
in  the  words  of  Hallam,  'favours  possession.'  The  word  is 
attempted,  for  the  nonce,  to  be  changed  from  a  counter  into 

1  From  the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  written  to  vindicate 
himself  from  this  charge. 
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a  coin.  \  It  indicates  that  memorable  group  of  principles  which 
are  enforced  in  the  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  *.  In  that 
work  is  contained,  though  not  the  first  use  of  the  idea,  the  first 
application  in  all  its  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of  '  conservation.' 
The  principles  of  that  work  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
politicians  of  the  restoration,  and  it  was  to  these,  and  to  their 
principles  respectively,  that  the  words  conservateur  and  conservatif 
came  to  be  first  generally  applied,  about  the  years  1820-1830. 
Mr.  Croker,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  is  said  to  have  first  given 
the  term  an  English  application,  and  Canning,  who  drew  so 
largely  from  the  later  statesmanship  of  Burke,  seems  to  have  fixed 
it  in  English  parlance.  Since  it  has  become  a  party  name,  it  has  of 
course  incurred  the  liability  common  to  all  party  names  of  losing 
not  only  its  original  meaning,  but  all  vestige  of  any  meaning  what- 
soever. The  vicissitudes  of  such  names  are  curious.  The  term 
'Whig,'  for  instance,  near  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  was  inter- 
preted by  a  lexicographer  2,  homofanaticus,factiosus.  '  Whiggism  ' 
he  translated  by  enthusiasmus,  perduellio.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  however,  '  Whig '  was  a  most  honourable  title,  claimed 
by  politicians  of  all  parties.  Supporters  of  the  court,  of  the  great 
families,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  all  boasted  of  it,  much  as 
contending  sectaries  might  claim  the  honoured  title  of  Christian, 
It  was  understood  to  imply  exalted  sentiments  of  constitutional 
liberty.  When  anything  occurred  in  Parliament  to  offend  these 
sentiments,  men  used  to  say,  '  it  made  all  the  Whig  blood  boil 
in  their  veins.'  Whiggism  seems  now  to  be  in  hs  dotage,  and 
to  mean  a  spurious  kind  of  Conservatism,  which  nobody  is  very 
eager  to  profess.  The  history  of  the  term  '  Tory '  is  yet  more 
curious.  When  it  was  introduced  into  our  classical  literature, 
the  loyalty  of  a  Tory  was  compared  with  the  courtesy  of  a  fasting 
bear3. 

\Now  the  Whiggism  of  the  last  century  was  in  nearly  every 
respect  more  conservative  than  are  the  principles  of  any  party 
which  exists  at  present.  Nearly  all  reforming  measures  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Tories,  and  jealousy  for  the  constitution  was 

1  Contained  in  vol.  ii.  of  these  Select  Works. 

2  Littleton. 

8  Oldham,  Second  Satire  on  the  Jesuits : 

'  Think  Tories  loyal,  or  Scotch  Covenanters ; 
Robbed  tigers  gentle  ;  courteous,  fasting  bears/ 
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the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  Whigs.  'As  respects  the  practical 
questions  then  pending,'  writes  Macaulay,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  '  the  Tory  was  a  reformer,  and  indeed  an  in- 
temperate and  indiscreet  reformer,  while  the  Whig  was  con- 
servative even  to  bigotry.'  The  Whig  was  sneered  at  for  main- 
taining a  standing  army  to  be  the  bulwark  of  liberty,  septennial 
parliaments  a  protection  against  corruption,  the  electoral  do- 
minions an  important  accession  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the 
country,  and  the  public  debt  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  The  army, 
the  national  debt,  and  the  septennial  parliament  were  indeed 
important  protections  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown  made  on 
the  Revolution,  and  they  gradually  grew  so  firmly  into  the 
framework  of  the  state  that  these  sneers  in  time  lost  their  place 
among  the  commonplaces  of  Toryism.  As  the  Tories  became 
reconciled  to  the  Hanoverian  succession,  they  took  up  a  more 
practicable  line.  The  influence  enjoyed  by  Whig  ministers  was 
enormous.  The  first  and  second  Georges  were  mere  puppets  in 
their  hands.  Within  the  limits  of  their  court,  these  sovereigns 
were  encouraged  to  do  as  they  pleased,  but  they  were  never 
suffered  to  take  part  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  state.  Boling- 
broke,  in  his  celebrated  '  Patriot  King,'  had  cleverly  shown  how 
this  state  of  things  might  be  reversed,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  II,  the  blow  was  being  prepared 
which  paralysed  the  Whig  party  for  a  whole  generation,  and  from 
which  they  only  recovered  when  they  had  identified  themselves 
seriously  and  thoroughly  with  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  the 
nation.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  had  resolved  to  destroy  the 
Whigs,  and  his  plans  were  inherited  by  his  son  George  III,  with 
the  commencement  of  whose  reign  Burke's  political  career  be- 
gins. If  the  old  phalanx  of  Whigs  had  held  together,  they  might 
have  despised  their  assailants.  But  when  Burke  entered  political 
life,  the  great  Whig  party,  which  included  most  of  the  great  ter- 
ritorial families,  had  split  into  sections.  What  may  be  called  the 
legitimate  section  of  the  party,  that  which  had  for  several  years 
been  under  the  leadership  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  Pelham, 
had  degenerated  into  a  remnant,  or  as  it  was  called  in  coarse  old 
political  English,  a  Rump.  There  was  a  section  of  '  Bedfords,' 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  another  of  '  Grenvilles,' 
under  Earl  Temple.  A  fourth  section,  that  which  could  have 
lent  overwhelming  weight  to  either  of  the  others,  and  had  from 
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1757  to  1763  constituted  the  strength  of  the  legitimate  section, 
but  which,  standing  by  itself,  was  the  weakest,  was  composed  of 
the  followers  of  the  popular  war  minister,  Lord  Chatham.  Such 
divisions  were  naturally  the  one  thing  needful  to  give  effect  to 
a  policy  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  court.  It  was  the  first, 
which  we  have  called  the  legitimate  section  of  the  party,  then 
headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  into  which  Burke  hap- 
pened to  be  thrown.  The  sympathies  of  readers  of  the  present 
day  will  probably  be  divided,  as  the  sympathies  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  at  the  time  were  probably  divided,  between  this 
party  and  that  which  lay  under  the  influence  of  Chatham. 
Chatham,  with  the  legitimate  Whigs  at  his  back,  had  been  a  bril- 
liant, a  popular,  and  a  successful  minister.  But  Chatham  was  no 
Whig  at  heart.  His  powerful  influence  was  of  a  personal  nature, 
and  he  despised  Whiggism.  The  best  men,  by  this  system,  were 
excluded  from  the  highest  offices.  The  chief  arts  which  recom- 
mended to  these  were  private  deceit  and  public  corruption.  The 
whipper-in  of  an  old  premier,  being  an  influential  peer  or  near 
relative  of  an  influential  peer,  had  a  right  to  expect  the  premier- 
ship in  his  turn.  His  business  was  to  study  the  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  lead  it  by  the  nose ;  to  cajole  or  in- 
timidate the  monarch,  and  to  drain  the  Treasury  to  enrich  his 
friends,  supporters  and  parasites.  It  was  not  likely  that  under 
such  a  system  statesmanship  could  rise  to  a  very  high  level. 
Chatham  became  gradually  weary  of  the  supremacy  of  men 
whose  title  to  power  lay  outside  their  personal  capabilities. 
His  own  following  was  small ;  but  he  refused  to  coalesce  with 
either  of  the  parties,  and,  with  childish  vanity,  never  rested  until 
he  had  constructed  an  administration  in  which  he  himself  took 
the  place  of  a  Whig  potentate  by  becoming  a  mere  faineant 
minister,  whose  name  was  necessary  to  enable  government  to 
proceed.  It  was  a  signal  failure,  and  was  probably  the  most 
miserable  administration  that  England  has  ever  seen.  The 
consequences  were  disastrous.  Chatham's  influence  with  his 
own  cabinet  speedily  waned,  and  all  that  he  had  accomplished 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  a  ministry  in  which  the  King's  will  was 
supreme.  The  Whigs  went  over  to  it  in  bodies,  America  was 
lost,  and  England  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  Revolution. 

The  principal  historical  thread  which  runs  through  the  present 
volume  is  that  of  this  contest  between  the  King  and  the  Whigs. 
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The  King  fought  his  battle  manfully,  held  each  position,  as  it 
yielded  to  him,  tenaciously,  and  gained  his  victory— though  in- 
gloriously.  It  would  have  been  otherwise  had  America  been 
compelled  to  submission.  But  America  and  Reform  were  the 
sacrifices  made  to  secure  his  success.  A  dispassionate  critic  might 
possibly  sympathise  with  him  in  this  struggle  for  what  many 
would  regard  as  his  natural  rights.  *  There  is  something,'  says 
Thackeray, '  grand  about  his  courage. . . .  He  bribed ;  he  bullied ; 
he  darkly  dissembled  on  occasion ;  he  exercised  a  slippery  per- 
severance, which  one  almost  admires,  as  one  thinks  his  cha- 
racter over.  His  courage  was  never  to  be  beat.  It  trampled 
North  under  foot ;  it  beat  the  stiff  neck  of  the  younger  Pitt ; 
even  his  illness  never  conquered  that  indomitable  spirit.'  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  on  seeing  'the  en- 
gineer hoist  with  his  own  petard,'  and  the  poisoned  chalice  re- 
turned in  its  just  circulation  to  the  lips  of  those  who  mingled 
it.  Corruption,  in  fact,  was  the  only  weapon  with  which  to  com- 
bat corruption.  The  King's  plan  was  to  take  the  packed  cards  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  play  off  their  tricks  upon  them- 
selves. The  chief  point  for  the  student  to  observe  is,  that  all 
his  measures  were  innovations,  attacks  on  existing  interests,  and 
reforms  more  or  less  impolitic  and  mischievous.  The  setting  up 
of  Lord  Bute  was  intended  as  a  reform.  The  whole  system  of 
the  double  cabinet,  exposed  in  the  '  Present  Discontents,'  was  in- 
tended to  effect  what  Bute  had  failed  in.  The  sham  Chatham 
cabinet,  however,  was  at  bottom  the  boldest  innovation,  and  if 
Townshend  had  carried  out,  as  he  probably  would  had  he  lived, 
the  idea  of  parcelling  out  America  into  Royal  Governments,  the 
foundation  would  have  been  laid  of  a  reform  which,  supposing 
a  little  less  public  spirit  than  actually  existed  among  the  upper 
classes,  might  have  ended  in  reducing  England  to  the  model 
of  contemporary  continental  governments.  The  taxation  of 
America  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  it  was  a  happy 
thing  for  England  and  the  world  that  it  was  so  heroically  resisted. 
The  experiment  of  a  ministry  headed  by  a  favourite  was  a 
conspicuous  failure:  but  the  succeeding  administrations  were 
an  apprenticeship  in  kingcraft,  and  with  Lord  North  as  an 
instrument,  the  King  appears,  if  not  a  finished  master,  at 
least  as  something  better  than  a  bungler.  Like  most  monarchs 
by  hereditary  title,  he  was  totally  unfitted  to  direct  the  policy 
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of  his  country.  He  was  wanting  in  that  knowledge  of  the 
mass  of  social  and  political  facts  which  forms  the  first  re- 
quisite of  the  statesman,  and  in  the  philosopher's  familiarity 
with  the  general  laws  of  human  nature  and  of  history.  He 
was,  however,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  active  and  popular 
monarch.  Modelling  himself,  not  on  those  who  preceded  him, 
but  on  the  noblemen  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  he  devoted 
such  talents  as  he  had  to  the  duties  which  he  conceived  to  claim 
them,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  full  measure  of  popularity.  The 
impression  he  left  on  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  an  index  not 
without  its  value,  comes  nearer  than  any  other  we  could  mention 
to  that  left  by  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth.  Much  of  the  policy 
of  his  reign  was  false,  but  historians  have  laid  too  much  of  the 
blame  upon  the  King's  own  shoulders.  He  was  certainly  not 
more  ignorant  or  prejudiced  than  the  bulk  of  his  subjects. 
Where  he  erred,  he  erred  with  the  nation.  The  reaction  against 
the  Whigs,  which  ended  in  their  practical  extinction,  was  a  na- 
tional reaction.  The  American  War  was  favoured  by  pampered 
national  pride,  and  its  great  failure  was  a  national  lesson. 
;  The  '  Present  Discontents '  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of 
the  admirable  method  which  it  exhibits,  the  skilful  alternation  of 
the  arguments,  and  the  force  and  purity  of  the  style.  The  topics 
of  Whiggism  in  1770  do  not  in  themselves  greatly  stir  the  reader 
of  history.  Some  of  them  were  stale,  others  worn  to  rags. 
Years  before  the  terrible  spectre  of  a  Double  Cabinet  arose 
to  confound  the  Whigs  and  alarm  the  susceptibilities  of  a  free 
nation,  statesmen  were  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Parliamentary  independence.  The  whole  nation,  writes  Pul- 
teney  to  Swift,  is  so  abandoned  and  corrupt,  that  the  Crown  can 
never  fail  of  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  '  I  am 
convinced,'  he  says,  '  that  our  constitution  is  already  gone ;  and 
we  are  idly  struggling  to  maintain  what  in  truth  has  been  long 
lost.'  The  conclusion  which  he  drew  was  to  desist  from  an 
useless  struggle  against  corruption.  The  precarious  nature  of 
the  Whig  domination,  for  which  Burke  contends  as  earnestly 
as  for  some  elementary  principle  of  morals,  had  long  been  known. 
Their  fall,  under  changed  circumstances,  was  imminent.  Boling- 
broke  had  found  a  plan  for  bringing  it  about,  which  he  embodied 
in  his  famous  tract  'The  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King'— a  work  im- 
portant equally  as  a  historical  document,  and  as  a  model  of  style. 
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Chesterfield  said  that  until  he  read  that  tract  he  did  not  know 
what  the  English  language  was  capable  of.  The  seed  of  the 
'  Patriot  King '  was  intended  for  the  mind  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  King's  father,  but  it  sprang  up  and  bore  its  fruits 
in  the  son.  It  contains  nothing  specially  of  a  Tory  nature 
in  its  arguments,  and  is  in  fact  a  piece  of  the  purest 
Whiggism1.  But  it  was  an  attack  on  existing  interests  in  the 
guise  of  Reform;  suggested  an  ideal  Whiggism,  purified  from 
corruption  and  faction ;  and  teemed  with  the  common  Whig 
claptrap  of  liberty  and  patriotism.  The  '  Present  Discontents,' 
which  is  intended  as  its  refutation,  has  been  considered  the 
4  text-book '  of  Whiggism,  and  Burke  intended  it  to  be  the  creed 
of  his  party.  But  the  student  must  bear  the  '  Patriot  King '  in 
mind,  and  be  cautious  of  accepting  the  former  as  expounding 
the  ultimate  form  which  Whiggism  was  capable  of  assuming. 
Modern  liberalism  has  a  creed  which  differs  widely  from  either. 
Bolingbroke  had  no  hopes  except  from  a  liberal  monarch.  Burke 
rested  his  system  upon  an  oligarchy  of  liberal  noblemen  and 
landowners.  We  can  now,  thanks  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  education,  appeal  securely  to  a  liberal  people. 

How  shall  we  reconcile  all  this  with  the  reputation  which  Burke 
justly  enjoys  of  being  himself  a  great  reformer,  and  the  father  of 
the  present  generation  of  reformers  ?  (The  fact  is,  that  liberalism 
has  always  rested  upon  the  positions  which  it  has  won,  and  that  the 
same  man  may  often  be  fairly  regarded  in  two  aspects.  Burke's 
liberalism  may  seem  moderate  in  quantity,  but  it  had  the  merit  of 
consistency.  An  early  employment  of  his  pen  was  to  ridicule,  by 
imitation,  the  Irish  democrat  Lucas.  Another  was  to  expose  in 
a  similar  way  the  all-unsettling  speculations  of  Bolingbroke.  In- 
deed, the  '  Vindication  of  Natural  Society '  contains  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  germs  of  the  '  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.' Very  early  in  his  career  he  declared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  being  warned  by  the  ill  effect  of  a  contrary  procedure 
in  great  examples,  he  had  taken  his  ideas  of  liberty  very  low ;  in 
order  that  they  should  stick  to  him,  and  that  he  might  stick  to 
them,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Johnson  bore  a  remarkable  testimony 

1  A  friendly  critic  has  called  this  (which  is  borrowed  from  Hallam)  a  '  hard 
saying.'  What  can  be  more  of  the  essence  of  Whiggism  than  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  pamphlet  that  the  title  of  Kings  merely  descends,  and  is  not 
in  any  way  strengthened  by  its  descent  ? 

VOL.  I.  b 
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to  the  nature  of  these  early  principles:  He  hated  the  party  in 
which  his  friend  had  found  himself  by  accident,  and  confirmed 
himself  by  consideration ;  and  he  charged  Burke  with  selling 
himself,  and  acting  contrarily  to  his  convictions.  *  We  know  what 
his  genuine  principles  were!'  said  this  honest  Tory,  who  had 
been  one  of  Burke's  intimates  long  before  he  became  the  instru- 
ment of  great  men — '  We  are  sure  that  he  acts  from  interest1!' 
But  there  were  finer  threads  in  reasoning  than  entered  into  the 
web  of  Dr.  Johnson's  political  philosophy.  It  is  certain  that 
Burke  never  thought  he  was  deserting  any  principle  of  his  own, 
in  joining  the  Rockinghams.  He  had  an  old  and  most  respectable 
connexion  to  support,  and  a  new  and  disreputable  one  to  oppose; 
and  his  party  were  at  the  time  devoted  to  opposing  certain  most 
impolitic  innovations.  Burke's  conservatism  was  brought  out  to 
the  full  in  fighting  their  battles. 

Hazlitt  has  observed  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  political 
method  of  Burke  in  a  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont 2,  a  nobleman 
of  remarkable  originality  and  capacity  who  had  been  the  head  of 
opposition  to  Dodington  in  the  court  of  Leicester  House.  With- 
out exalting  him  to  the  place  of  Burke's  master,  we  may  agree 
with  Hazlitt  that  the  following  passage  contains  the  germ  of 
Burke's  general  reasoning  on  politics : — 

'  Sir,  it  is  not  common  sense,  but  downright  madness,  to  follow 
general  principles  in  this  wild  manner,  without  limitation  or 
reserve ;  and  give  me  leave  to  say  one  thing,  which  I  hope  will 
be  long  remembered  and  well  thought  upon  by  those  who  hear 
me,  that  (hose  gentlemen  who  plume  themselves  upon  their  open 
and  extensive  understanding,  are  in  fact  the  men  of  the  narrowest 
principles  in  the  kingdom.  For  what  is  a  narrow  mind  ?  it  is 
a  mind  that  sees  any  proposition  in  one  single  contracted  point 
of  view,  unable  to  complicate  any  subject  with  the  circumstances 
and  considerations  that  are,  or  may,  or  ought  to  be,  combined 
with  it.  And  pray,  what  is  that  understanding  that  looks  upon 
naturalization  only  in  this  general  view,  that  naturalization  is  an 
increase  of  the  people,  and  an  increase  of  the  people  is  the  riches 
of  the  nation  ?  Never  admitting  the  least  reflection,  what  the 
people  are  you  let  in  upon  us ;  how  in  the  present  bad  regulation 

1  Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  509,  ed.  Croker. 

2  Speech  on  the  Jews'  Naturalization  Bill,  1750.    Eloquence  of  the  British 
Senate,  i.  521.     Lord  Egmont  published  in  1742  a  capital  pamphlet  called 
1  Faction  Detected.'     On  his  character  and  abilities  see  Walpole's  Memoirs  of 
George  III,  vol.  i. 
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of  our  police,  they  are  to  be  employed  or  maintained ;  how  their 
principles,  opinions,  or  practice  may  influence  the  religion  or 
politicks  of  the  State,  or  what  operation  their  admission  may 
have  upon  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  is  not  such 
a  genius  equally  contemptible  and  narrow  with  that  of  the  poorest 
mortal  upon  earth,  who  grovels  for  his  whole  life  within  the  verge 
of  the  opposite  extreme  ? ' 

*  In  this  speech,'  says  Hazlitt,  '  we  find  the  first  denunciation 
of  the  intrusion  of  abstract  theorems  and  metaphysical  gene- 
ralities into  the  science  of  politics.'  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
something  very  like  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  'Polities'  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  this  anti-theoretical  and  conserv- 
ative method  in  the  works  before  us,  written  whilst  Burke  was 
labouring  on  the  Whig  side.  In  the  following  volume,  containing 
the  '  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,'  it  will  be  found  to 
be  the  burden  of  every  page. 

(We  have  already  remarked  that  the  system  denounced  in  the 
4  Present  Discontents,'  and  the  aggressions  on  America,  were 
intended  as  Reforms.  Never  did  the  spirit  of  conservatism  appear 
more  plainly  than  in  the  two  famous  Speeches  contained  in  the 
present  volume,  which  he  composed,  delivered,  and  wrote  out  for 
the  press  on  two  important  occasions  in  the  debates  before  the 
war  actually  broke  out.  But  it  is  plain  enough  in  the  '  Present 
Discontents.'  Many  historical  allusions  are  introduced,  all  bear- 
ing on  unsalutary  innovation,  and  '  alterations  to  the  prejudice  of 
our  constitution  V  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  may  have  been 
Burke's  real  opinion  on  the  constitution  as  exhibited  at  the  time 
when  this  pamphlet  was  written.  Bentham's  memorable  *  Frag- 
ment on  Government '  was  as  yet  unwritten,  though  probably  not 
unmeditated.  The  view  of  Montesquieu,  Blackstone,  and  De 
Lolme  was  not  yet  treated,  as  it  came  to  be  treated  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation,  as  a  plausible  romance.  But  the  false  picture 
of  a  supposed  Saxon  constitution  was  constantly  held  up  to  view 
by  reformers,  in  contrast  with  that  which  subsisted.  This  picture 
Burke  treated  with  the  slight  regard  it  deserved  2.  Yet  we  find 
in  the  pamphlet  no  indication  of  a  jealous  attachment  on  his  part 
to  the  forms  of  the  *  control '  which  '  the  higher  people  and  the 
lower '  are  jointly  to  exercise  3.  On  the  contrary,  the  House  of 
Peers  is  treated  as  a  form  of  popular  representation4:  'the  people 

1  p.  9.  2  p.  8,  and  note.  *  p.  32.  *  p.  35. 
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by  their  representatives  and  grandees.'  The  *  great  peers '  are 
included  in  a  mass  with  the  *  leading  landed  gentlemen,  the 
opulent  merchants,  and  the  substantial  yeomanry,'  as  the  natural 
strength  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  to  be  roused  into  exertion 
against  the  court  faction J.  The  climax  of  this  popular  theory  is 
reached  at  p.  52,  where  he  maintains  King  and  Lords  to  be 
representatives  of  and  trustees  for  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
Commons,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  government  to  'originate 
with  the  People.'  This  seems  like  the  Whig  doctrine  of  the 
Revolution  with  deductions.  But  these  are  themselves  historical. 
It  is  well  known  that  every  title  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
anciently,  if  not  elective,  intended  to  represent  local  interests. 
The  Lords  represented  themselves,  and  those  who  stood  in  the 
relation  of  homage  to  them.  The  Knights  of  the  Shires  and 
Burgesses  represented  themselves,  and  those  freemen  who, 
being  in  homage  with  no  man,  would  otherwise  have  had  no 
voice  in  the  national  deliberations.  When  Edward  III  demanded 
an  aid  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  an  answer  was  made 
by  '  the  Prelates,  Earls,  and  Barons,  for  themselves  and  for  all 
their  tenants,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Shires,  for  themselves  and  for 
the  Commons  of  the  land.'  Similarly,  Burke's  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution is  in  its  real  elements  simply  the  King  and  the  People. 
The.  People  deliberating  and  making  laws,  and  the  King  con- 
trolling by  his  negative ;  the  King  deliberating  and  making  choice 
of  ministers,  and  the  People  having  the  control  of  their  negative 
by  refusing  to  support  them.  In  all  this  there  is  a  remarkable 
likeness  to  Harrington's  views  on  the  proper  place  of  a  nobility 
and  gentry  in  a  popular  government,  and  of  the  resolution  of 
politics  into  '  dividing  and  choosing,'  like  the  two  girls  with  the 
apple.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  tendency  to  transcend  all 
narrow  views  as  to  '  fixed  forms  in  a  mixed  government.'  There 
is  no  sign  whatever  of  a  disposition  to  regard  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  as  making  up  a  precious  and  complete  mosaic,  preserved 
by  a  magical  balance,  which  it  would  be  perilous  to  disturb,  much 
less  to  regard  any  fixed  forms  as  the  normal  and  final  state  of  man. 
/  It  is  here  that  Burke's  conservatism  enters  into  the  question. 
Here,  he  says  in  effect,  I  lay  before  you  the  established  rights  of 
the  nation ;  and  here,  too,  is  the  system  by  which  these  rights 
have  always  been  carried  into  effect.  That  system  has  been 

1  P-  39- 
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deranged  by  an  interested  and  wicked  faction,  and  we  claim  to 
have  it  restored ;  because  it  is  not  only  the  best  possible,  but  the 
only  possible  system  by  which  these  rights  can  be  secured.  If  it 
were  answered  that  representation,  as  it  then  existed,  was  a 
miserable  farce,  and  that  the  peers  really  governed  the  country 
by  their  control  of  elections,  Burke's  answer  was  that  the  system, 
if  not  theoretically  perfect,  was  good  in  working,  and  had  ac- 
quired its  title  by  prescription.  Possession,  he  said  in  one  of  his 
writings,  passed  with  him  for  title.  This  was  in  a  particular 
case ;  but  where  interests  were  large,  and  meddling  with  them 
would  be  hazardous,  it  became  his  general  maxim.  'The  old 
building  stands  well  enough,  though  part  Gothic,  part  Grecian, 
and  part  Chinese,  until  an  attempt  is  made  to  square  it  into 
uniformity.  Then  indeed  it  may  come  down  upon  our  heads,  all 
together,  in  much  uniformity  of  ruin ;  and  great  will  be  the  fall 
thereof  (1769).  'No  man  examines  into  the  defects  of  his  title 
to  his  paternal  estate,  or  to  his  established  government'  (1777). 
The  Whig  oligarchy,  according  to  this  convenient  theory,  had 
an  established  title  to  govern  the  kingdom.  And  rotten  and 
incongruous  as  was  the  parliamentary  system  through  which 
alone  their  influence  could  be  maintained,  none  was  to  disturb 
it.  Hence  a  conspicuous  difference  between  the  theory  and 
the  practice  contemplated  in  Burke's  pamphlet.  A  Ministry 
accountable  to  Parliament,  and  a  Parliament  accountable  to 
the  People,  are  plausible  demands,  and  they  are  demands  which 
a  happier  generation  has  realised.  But  the  consequences  of  a 
considerable  majority  for  a  single  Whig  minister,  as  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Walpole,  were  a  ministry  accountable  to  no  one, 
and  a  parliament  forced  on  the  people  whether  they  liked  it 
or  no.  A  true  family  likeness  subsisted  between  Whiggism 
and  the  domination  of  the  King's  friends,  and  hence  the 
deadly  struggle  which  ensued  between  them.  Radical  reform, 
as  between  the  two,  was  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  the  Whig 
opposed  it  with  the  most  bitterness.  The  King's  man  had 
something  to  hope,  under  any  circumstances,  for  his  master's 
influence  was  permanent  and  indefinite.  A  slight  concussion 
might  destroy  that  of  his  rival,  and  hence  the  strongholds  of 
Whiggism  were  guarded  with  great  jealousy  and  vigilance. 
The  Whig,  in  short,  was  a  true  Conservative. 

The  cry  for  radical  reform  is  usually  supported  by  some  plausible 
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general  maxim.    Conservatism  is  averse  from  the  employment  of 
abstract  principles  in  political  reasoning,  and  in  general  to  what 
metaphysicians  call  the  philosophical  method.  *  Das  Christenthum 
ist  keine  Philosophic,'  wrote  a  metaphysical  theologian,  at  the  end 
of  his  wearisome  efforts  to  square  religion  with  abstract  principles. 
'Die  Politik  ist  keine  Philosophic,'  is  the  summary  of  Burke.     It 
is  a  matter  of  observation  and  of  practice,  and  its  laws  are  those 
of  individual  human  nature  enlarged.     Abstract  principles,  like 
most  things,  have  their  use  and  their  abuse :  and  the  confusion  of 
these  has  been  a  main  difficulty  to  the  thinking  world.  To  the  use 
of  them  we  owe  all  our  systems,  and  the  effect  of  our  systems, 
of  religion,  of  law,  and  of  education.     All  great  changes  for  the 
better  have  been   produced  by  engrafting  upon   the  growing 
understanding  of  mankind,   not   bare  statements  of  facts,  but 
generalisations  based  on  facts  past  and  present,  and  proceeding 
transitively  to  other  facts  present  and  future.     But  while  these 
principles  in  their  use  have  been  to  civilisation  as  the  dew  and 
the  rain,  in  their  abuse  they  have  been  a  mildew  and  a  pestilence. 
What  they  have  nourished  they  have  the  power  to  corrupt  and 
to  destroy.     As  an  instance  of  an  abstract  principle  often  mis- 
applied, let  us  take  that  which  asserts  the  cheapest  government  to 
be  the  best.     Burke,  though  he  knew  something  of  Economical 
Reform,  was  not  of  opinion  that  the  statesman's  business  consisted 
mainly  in  reducing  the  expenses  of  government  to  a  minimum. 
The  way  in  which  this  question  stood  in  his  mind  connected  with 
others  is  lucidly  explained  by  Hazlitt,  in  the  following  extract, 
which  will  furnish  a  clue  to  an  important  section  of  Burke's 
political  theory : — 

'He  did  not  agree  with  some  writers,  that  that  mode  of 
government  is  necessarily  the  best  which  is  the  cheapest.  He 
saw  in  the  construction  of  society  other  principles  at  work,  and 
other  capabilities  of  fulfilling  the  desires  and  perfecting  the  nature 
of  man,  besides  those  of  securing  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
means  of  animal  life,  and  doing  this  at  as  little  expense  as  possible. 
He  thought  that  the  wants  and  happiness  of  man  were  not  to  be 
provided  for  as  we  provide  for  those  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  merely 
by  attending  to  their  physical  necessities.  He  thought  more 
nobly  of  his  fellows.  He  knew  that  man  had  his  affections,  and 
passions,  and  powers  of  imagination,  as  well  as  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  the  sense  of  heat  and  cold.  He  took  his  idea  of  political 
society  from  the  pattern  of  private  life,  wishing,  as  he  himself 
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expresses  it,  to  incorporate  the  domestic  charities  with  the  orders 
of  the  state,  and  to  blend  them  together.  He  strove  to  establish 
an  analogy  between  the  compact  that  binds  together  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  that  which  binds  together  the  several 
families  which  compose  it.  He  knew  that  the  rules  that  form 
the  basis  of  private  morality  are  not  founded  in  reason ;  that  is, 
in  the  abstract  properties  of  those  things  which  are  the  subjects 
of  them,  but  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  capacity  of  being 
affected  by  certain  things  from  habit,  from  imagination,  and 
sentiment,  as  well  as  from  reason.  Thus,  the  reason  why  a  man 
ought  to  be  attached  to  his  wife  and  family  is  not,  surely,  that 
they  are  better  than  others  (for  in  this  case  every  one  else  ought 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion),  but  because  he  must  be  chiefly 
interested  in  those  things  which  are  nearest  to  him,  and  with 
which  he  is  best  acquainted,  since  his  understanding  cannot  reach 
equally  to  everything l ;  because  he  must  be  most  attached  to 
those  objects  which  he  has  known  the  longest,  and  which  by 
their  situation  have  actually  affected  him  the  most,  not  those 
which  are  in  themselves  the  most  affecting,  whether  they  have  ever 
made  any  impression  on  him  or  no :  that  is,  because  he  is  by 
his  nature  the  creature  of  habit  and  feeling,  and  because  it  is 
reasonable  that  he  should  act  in  conformity  to  his  nature.  He 
was  therefore  right  in  saying,  that  it  is  no  objection  to  an 
institution,  that  it  is  founded  on  prejudice,  but  the  contrary,  if 
that  principle  is  natural  and  right :  that  is,  if  it  arises  from  those 
circumstances  which  are  properly  subjects  of  feeling  and  associa- 
tion, not  from  any  defect  or  perversion  of  the  understanding  in 
those  things  which  fall  properly  under  its  jurisdiction.  On  this 
profound  maxim  he  took  his  stand.  Thus  he  contended  that  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  nobility  was  natural  and  proper,  and  fit  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  positive  institutions  of  society,  not  on 
account  of  the  real  or  personal  merit  of  the  individual,  but 
because  such  an  institution  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and  raise 
the  mind,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  past  greatness,  to  connect 
the  different  ages  of  the  world  together,  to  carry  back  the 
imagination  over  a  long  tract  of  time,  and  feed  it  with  the 
contemplation  of  remote  events :  because  it  is  natural  to  think 
highly  of  that  which  inspires  us  with  high  thoughts,  which  has 
been  connected  for  many  generations  with  splendour,  with 
power,  and  with  permanence.  He  also  conceived  that  by 
transferring  the  respect  from  the  person  to  the  thing,  and  thus 
rendering  it  steady  and  permanent,  the  mind  would  be  habitually 
formed  to  habits  of  deference,  attachment,  and  fealty,  to  what- 
ever else  demanded  its  respect :  that  it  would  be  led  to  fix  its 
views  on  what  was  elevated  and  lofty,  and  be  weaned  from  the  low 
and  narrow  jealousy  which  never  willingly  or  heartily  admits  of 

1    Hazlitt    borrows    his    argument    from    Bishop    Taylor's    Discourse    on 
Friendship. 
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any  superiority  in  others,  and  is  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  bring 
down  all  excellence  to  a  level  with  its  own  miserable  standard. 
Nobility  did  not  therefore  exist  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other 
orders  of  the  state,  but  by  and  for  them.  The  inequality  of  the 
different  orders  of  society  did  not  destroy  the  unity  and  harmony 
of  the  whole.  The  health  and  well-being  of  the  moral  world 
was  to  be  promoted  by  the  same  means  as  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  world;  by  contrast,  by  change,  by  light  and  shade,  by 
variety  of  parts,  by  order  and  proportion.  To  think  of  reducing 
all  mankind  to  the  same  insipid  level,  seemed  to  him  the  same 
absurdity  as  to  destroy  the  inequalities  of  surface  in  a  country 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  In  short,  he 
believed  that  the  interests  of  men  in  society  should  be  consulted, 
and  their  several  stations  and  employments  assigned  with  a  view 
of  their  nature  not  as  physical,  but  as  moral  beings,  so  as  to 
nourish  their  hopes,  to  lift  their  imagination,  to  enliven  their 
fancy,  to  rouse  their  activity,  to  strengthen  their  virtue,  and  to 
furnish  the  greatest  number  of  objects  of  pursuit  and  means  of 
employment,  to  beings  constituted  as  man  is,  consistently  with 
the  order  and  stability  of  the  whole. 

The  same  reasoning  might  be  extended  further.  I  do  not  say 
that  his  arguments  are  conclusive :  but  they  are  profound  and 
true  as  far  as  they  go.  There  may  be  disadvantages  and  abuses 
necessarily  interwoven  with  his  scheme,  or  opposite  advantages  of 
infinitely  more  value,  to  be  derived  from  another  state  of  things 
and  state  of  society.  This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  either 
the  truth  or  importance  of  Burke's  reasoning ;  since  the  advan- 
tages he  points  out  as  connected  with  the  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment are  really  and  necessarily  inherent  in  it;  since  they  are 
compatible  in  the  same  degree  with  no  other ;  since  the  principle 
itself  on  which  he  rests  his  argument  (whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  application),  is  of  the  utmost  weight  and  moment ;  and  since 
on  whatever  side  the  truth  lies,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  fair 
decision  without  having  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  fully 
stated  to  us.  This  Burke  has  done  in  a  masterly  manner.  He 
presents  to  you  one  view  or  face  of  society.  Let  him  who 
thinks  he  can,  give  the  reverse  side  with  equal  force,  beauty,  and 
clearness.  It  is  said,  I  know,  that  truth  is  one;  but  to  this  I 
cannot  subscribe,  for  it  appears  to  me  truth  is  many.  There  are 
as  many  truths  as  there  are  things,  and  causes  of  action,  and 
contradictory  principles,  at  work  in  society.  In  making  up  the 
account  of  good  and  evil,  indeed,  the  final  result  must  be  one 
way  or  the  other ;  but  the  particulars  on  which  that  result 
depends  are  infinite  and  various1.* 

1  Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate,  vol.  ii.  The  student  is  also  recom- 
mended to  the  Section  on  the  'Use  and  Abuse  of  General  Principles  in 
Politics,'  in  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Part  i.  ch.  iv. 
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The  discovery  of  these  things,  these  causes  of  action,  these 
contradictory  principles,  is  the  first  business  of  the  statesman. 
No  man  can  speculate  properly  on  what  things  ought  to  be,  who 
has  not  previously  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  discovery  of 
what  they  are.  No  man  is  entitled  to  criticise  the  abuse, 
who  has  not  fully  mastered  the  idea  of  the  use  of  an  institution. 
Here,  indeed,  we  have  arrived  at  the  main  point  in  Burke. 
Just  as,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  he  did 
not  aim  at  shewing  the  defects  of  these  venerable  ideas,  or  that 
people  often  judged  by  a  false  standard,  but  that  the  traditional 
ideas  of  the  mass  of  mankind  are  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  be 
correct,  and  to  be  confirmed  by  being  explained  and  elucidated, 
so  in  dealing  with  social  and  political  ideas,  he  always  took  his 
stand  upon  those  in  general  currency,  and  sought  to  explain  and 
confirm  them.  The  best  instructor  is  not  he  who  describes  the 
excellences  of  some  wonderful  thing  which  we  cannot  get,  but 
he  who  explains  and  shows  us  how  to  use  or  to  improve  some- 
thing which  we  have  got.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  other  states  of 
society,  but  it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  true  bearings  of  our  own. 
The  sense  of  political  objects  does  not  come  by  nature.  A  par- 
tial view,  in  politics,  distorts  the  judgment,  and  destroys  the 
mental  balance ;  in  no  science  is  it  so  true  that  a  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing.  Burke  will  always  stand  forth  as  a  man  whose 
political  knowledge  was  complete.  He  was  therefore,  though  a 
reformer,  incapable  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  action.  The  man 
who  has  arrived  at  a  view  of  the  whole  plan  of  civil  society,  and 
taken  in  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  of  distant  parts, 
is  not  in  danger  of  being  consumed  by  an  irrational  zeal  for  or 
against  any  established  element  in  that  society.  ( Sanguine  and 
inconsiderate  projects  of  reformation/  says  Dugald  Stewart,  'are 
frequently  the  offspring  of  clear,  and  argumentative,  and  sys- 
tematical understandings;  but  rarely  of  comprehensive  minds. 
For  checking  them,  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  a  general  survey 
of  the  complicated  structure  of  society.'  It  is  only  to  him  who 
has  attained  this  point,  that  everything  fills  its  proper  space, 
and  no  more,  in  the  mind's  eye.  It  is  only  then  that  a  man 
gains  what  Burke  calls  that  '  elevation  of  reason,  which  brings 
things  to  the  true  point  of  comparison.'  To  the  Englishman 
who  wishes  to  gain  this  elevation,  Burke  will  prove  of  valuable 
assistance.  Burke  will  help  him  at  once  to  comprehend  the 
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plan   of  his   national  polity,  and  the   materials  with   which   it 
deals.      A    German   philosopher   thought    that  the    vast   com- 
bination   of  interests    which    constituted    the    British    Empire 
demanded  a  whole  lifetime  to  be  adequately  understood1.     He 
recommended  the  learner  to  study  the  writings  of  Burke,  in 
which  this  combination  would  be  found  concentrated  and  re- 
flected, as  in  a  mirror.     The  reader  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
following  the  track  of  a  vigorous,  acute,  comprehensive  intelli- 
gence ;   unsparing  of  fatigue,  intent  on  and  always  arriving  at 
some  valuable  result.     It  is  this  quality  of  solid  bullion  value 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  distil  Burke.     Of  the  intellectual 
labour  which  prepared  the  way  for  this  unlimited  mastery  over 
fact — which  annihilates  all  obstacles  between  the  group  of  facts 
and  the  intellect — it  is  not  the  place  here  to  speak.     It  was  com- 
menced early,  and  carried  on  without  intermission  to  the  end. 
Once,  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  his  constitution  sank  under 
his  labours.   It  was  with  a  just  indignation  that  he  said  in  defence 
of  his  pension,  *  I  did  not  come  into  Parliament  to  con  my  lesson. 
I  had  earned  my  pension  before  I  set  my  foot  in  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel.'     These  labours  have  made  the  works  of  Burke  not  only 
what  Erskine  termed  them,  *  an  immense  magazine  of  moral  and 
political  wisdom,'  but  an  immense  magazine  of  moral  and  political 
fact.     They  will  be  to  future  ages  what  the  works  of  Cicero 
are  to  us — we  can  reconstruct  from  them  alone,  with  certainty 
and  ease,  the  social  and  political  scene  in  which  their  author 
lived. 

Burke  knew  very  well  that  nothing  could  stand  long  which  did 
not  stand  on  its  merits.  He  led  the  way  in  Reform  while  raising 
his  voice  against  innovation.  The  spirit  of  Conservatism  and  the 
spirit  of  Reform  are  really  the  necessary  complements  of  each 
other.  No  statesman  ever  pretends  to  separate  them.  l  A  state 
without  the  means  of  some  change,'  Burke  wrote, '  is  without  the 
means  of  its  conservation.'  He  was  fond  of  tracing  the  operation 
of  *  the  two  principles  of  correction  and  conservation '  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  English  history.  The  way  in  which  these  two 
principles  are  blended  in  Burke's  system,  has  been  pointed  out 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Professor  Opzoomer  2.  The  student,  however, 

1  A.  H.  Miiller,  Verm.  Schr.  Th.  i. 

2  It  can  be  read  in  the  German  translation,  '  Conservatismus  und  Reform, 
cine  Abhandlung  iiber  E.  Burke's  Politik,'  Utrecht,  1852. 
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will  probably  prefer  to  seek  Burke's  doctrines  of  Reform,  like 
those  of  Conservatism,  in  his  own  writings.  Nowhere  else,  ex- 
cept in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  shall  we  find  these  two  principles 
so  well  harmonised.  With  Aristotle,  he  thinks  the  spirit  of  Con- 
servatism the  first  requisite  of  the  statesman,  and  its  general 
diffusion  the  first  condition  of  a  well-ordered  state.  With 
Aristotle,  he  allows  the  fullest  share  of  importance  to  the  reform 1 
of  existing  institutions.  In  the  older  politician,  indeed,  we  find  a 
greater  tendency,  owing  to  the  excessively  analytical  bent  of  the 
Greek  mind,  to  regard  the  two  principles  as  opposites;  and  the 
same  distinction  may  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  contrary 
elements  in  his  moral  philosophy.  Burke  traced  the  concurrent 
effect  of  these  two  principles  everywhere;  and  he  delighted  to 
regard  them  in  their  concrete  elements,  as  well  as  in  the  abstract 
form.  He  writes,  for  instancerof  Parliaments : — 

1  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  the  theory  of  Parliaments, 
than  that  principle  of  renovation  and  union  of  permanence 
and  change,  that  are  happily  mixed  in  their  constitution: 
that  in  all  our  changes  we  are  never  wholly  old  or  wholly 
new:  that  there  are  enough  of  the  old  to  preserve  un- 
broken the  traditionary  chain  of  the  maxims  and  policy  of 
our  ancestors,  and  the  law  and  custom  of  parliament;  and 
enough  of  the  new  to  invigorate  us,  and  bring  us  to  our  true 
character,  by  being  taken  from  the  mass  of  the  people :  and 
the  whole,  though  mostly  composed  of  the  old  members,  have, 
notwithstanding,  a  new  character,  and  may  have  the  advantage 
of  change  without  the  imputation  of  inconstancy  V 

Tit  was  chiefly  in  connexion  with  Irish  and  Indian  questions, 
and  on  the  economy  of  the  Royal  revenue,  that  his  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  Reform  were  made  3.  Burke  had  also  his  views  of 
Parliamentary  Reform4;  but  his  observations  on  the  temper 
and  tendencies  of  the  age  inclined  him  to  postpone  indefinitely 
all  practical  dealing  with  the  question.  The  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  times,  and  the  history  of  the  great  battle  in 
the  succeeding  generation,  when  the  position  of  the  Reformers 
was  much  strengthened,  induces  us  to  think  that  he  was  right. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  there  is  in  Burke  a  bona  fde 

1  Variously  termed  SiopOaffis,  eiravopOaffis,  or  PorjOda. 

8  Notes  for  Speech  on  the  Amendment  on  the  Address,  Nov.  30,  1774.^ 

8  See  the  chapters  in  Mr.  Morley's  '  Edmund  Burke,  a  Historical  St'- 

4  See  note  to  p.  51,  1.  13,  inf.  tne   old 
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dealing  with  the  question,  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  some  later 
opponents  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  notably  in  Canning. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Speech  on  the  East  India  Bill  four 
canons  of  reform  are  laid  down.  They  are  indeed  immediately 
applicable  to  a  particular  case,  but  they  are  substantially  those 
which  he  applies  generally.  There  must  be  abuses,  he  says, 
in  all  governments.  But  there  are  great  abuses  and  small  abuses. 
Small  abuses  ought  indeed  to  be  reformed,  if  possible,  but  if 
impossible,  difficult,  or  dangerous  to  be  reformed,  they  may  be 
left  alone.  Great  abuses  stand  on  a  different  footing  ;  and  these 
are  the  conditions  on  which  we  are  justified  in  violating  standing 
rights  (for  this  is  the  real  point  in  all  Reform)  with  a  view  to 
their  correction  : — '  ist.  The  object  affected  by  the  abuse  should 
be  great  and  important:  2nd.  The  abuse  affecting  this  great 
object  ought  to  be  a  great  abuse :  3rd.  It  ought  to  be  habitual, 
and  not  accidental :  4th.  It  ought  to  be  utterly  incurable  in  the 
body  as  it  now  stands  constituted.'  '  All  this,'  Burke  proceeds, 
'ought  to  be  made  as  visible  to  me  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
before  I  should  strike  off  an  atom  of  their  charter.'  Conservative 
as  he  was,  this  alone  would  clearly  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
the  forerunner  of  the  modern  Reformers.  In  one  of  his 
latest  works  he  proudly  declared  that  it  had  been  the 
business  of  his  strength  to  reform  abuses  in  government;  and 
he  classed  his  last  efforts  against  the  French  Republic  under 
the  same  head.  His  book  on  the  Revolution,  he  said,  spared 
no  existing  abuse.  'Its  very  purpose  is  to  make  war  with 
abuses;  not  indeed  to  make  war  with  the  dead,  but  with  those 
which  live,  and  flourish,  and  reign1.' 

Very  widely  removed  from  this  harmonious  contrast  of 
Conservatism  and  Reform,  stands  a  darker  and  less  reconcile- 
able  antithesis.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  succeeding  volume 
it  will  be  our  business  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Burke  around 
the  '  Serbonian  bog '  of  certain  speculations,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  vast  convulsion  of  France  which  com- 
menced in  1789  and  continues  unfinished  to  this  day.  With  that 
convulsion  those  speculations  had  little  enough  to  do.  Revolu- 
tions are  never  produced  by  opinions,  but  by  political  facts,  such 
as  actual  badness  of  government,  or  oppression  of  one  class  by 
another.  The  wildest  political  opinions  usually  thrive  best  under 

1  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 
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the  strongest  governments.     Burke  in  his  earlier  years  had  traced 
the  germs  of  Rousseau's  ideas  in  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke, 
and   exposed   their  tendency   in   his    '  Vindication   of   Natural 
Society.'      Such  ideas  are   not  fraught  with  great  danger,  for 
they  take  fast  hold  only  of  crooked  or  ill-educated  minds,  and 
they  rarely  take  so  original  a  form  as  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
an  intellectual  curiosity.      Minds,  however,  once   imbued  with 
them   do   not  soon   relinquish   them.      It  is  the  slow  pressure 
of  facts  which  imperceptibly  modifies  them.      Fact  is  the  best 
teacher  in  political  science,   and  every  man  who  has  actually 
touched  the  political  facts  which  surround  him  will  recognise 
the    soundness    of    the    following    emphatic    words,   addressed 
to    the     general    public     by    one    of    the    most    memorable 
Reformers     of     our     times.       *  The     necessity,'     says     Lord 
Brougham,  'of  some  considerable   degree  of  restraint  to  the 
well-being  of  society — the  impossibility  of  the  supreme  power 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people — the  fatal  effects  of 
disregarding  the  right  of  property,  -the  great  corner-stone  of  all 
civil  society — the  interest  which  all  classes,  down  to  the  humblest, 
have  in  the  protection  afforded  by  law  to  the  accumulation  of 
capital — the  evils  of  resistance  to  established  government,  except 
in  extreme,  and  therefore  very  rare  cases — the  particular  interest 
which  the  whole  people,  low  as  well  as  high,  must  ever  have 
in  general  obedience  to  the  supreme  power  in  the  state — the 
almost  uniform  necessity  of  making  all  changes,  even  the  most 
salutary,  in  any  established  institution,  gradually  and  temperately 
— all  these  are  the  very  first  lessons  which  every  political  teacher 
must  inculcate  if  he  be  fit  for  his  office,  and  commonly  honest.' 
Unequal  distribution   of  power  seems  to  be  necessary  for  all 
government,  and  unequal  distribution  of  property  essential  to  its 
very  existence.     'Too  much  and  too  little,'  says  Burke,  'are 
treason  against  property.'     When  a  man  pretends  to  invent  a 
form  of  society  in  which  there  shall  be  no  superior  power,  no 
property,  and  no  religion  to  give  effect  to  moral  obligations,  we 
know  him  at  once  to  be  a  presumptuous  sophist.     As  Sieyes  said 
of  Rousseau,  'Croyant  remonter  aux  principes,  il  s'arrete  aux 
commencements' 

Burke  was  no  democrat ;  but  he  thought  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  pure  democracy  might  be  a  necessary  and  de- 
sirable form  of  government.  This  was  consonant  to  the  old 
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Whiggism ;  but  it  was  going  further  than  Cicero,  who  denies 
to  democracy  the  very  name  of  Republic.  Burke's  objec- 
tions to  it  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  most  clearly  stated 
in  the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs  ;  the  chief  one 
being  that  the  very  frame  of  a  democracy  excludes  all  restraints 
upon  the  depraved  ambition  which  its  spirit  fosters.  He  was  no 
friend  to  aristocracy  properly  so  called ;  which  in  these  pages  he 
stigmatises  as  'an  austere  and  insolent  domination1.'  Monarchy 
Burke  preferred  upon  principle,  and  he  naturally  preferred  the 
limited  monarchy  of  England,  which  general  opinion  then  held 
up  to  the  envy  of  Europe.  Montesquieu  had  recently  given  an 
impetus  to  the  study  of  politics  by  a  work  in  which  the  English 
constitution  received  a  full  measure  of  praise,  and  which  Burke 
had  studied  with  much  care.  There  are  many  works  which, 
after  being  exceedingly  useful  to  mankind  in  their  day,  appear 
after  a  certain  time  to  lose  their  importance,  and  such  has  been 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  fate  of  the  '  Esprit  des  Lois.'  But  it 
has  been  justly  remarked2,  that  it  is  chiefly  to  that  work  itself 
that  we  owe  its  present  comparative  uselessness.  It  was  foolish 
to  force  a  work  of  so  miscellaneous  a  nature  into  any  semblance 
of  system.  But  this  mass  of  ill-authenticated  facts,  of  opinions 
derived  from  ignorant  antiquity,  of  the  theories  of  a  modern 
recluse — this  imperfect  cyclopaedia  of  a  science  which  can  never 
be  perfectly  understood,  is  also  rich  with  sound  reflection,  and 
brilliant  with  true  philosophical  genius.  It  is  best  known  to  the 
present  generation  by  the  caricature  of  Macajilay,  contained  in 
an  essay  written  when  he  was  fresh  from  college,  and  which  his 
maturer  judgment  must  have  almost  wholly  disapproved.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  thought  highly  of  it,  while  Burke  made  use  of 
its  materials,  and  was  decidedly  influenced  by  its  spirit. 

There  is  much  in  the  mode  of  thinking  of  Montesquieu  that 
reminds  us  of  Burke.  There  is  a  similar  power  of  approximating 
to  truth  by  a  rapid  and  exact  glance  at  the  object,  and  a  similar 
determination  always  to  keep  his  theory,  as  Mackintosh  expresses 
it,  '  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  practice.'  With  Burke, 
Montesquieu  thought  that  wisdom  was  often  shown  in  leaving  an 
evil  uncorrected 3 ;  that  the  evil  of  change  might  be  greater  than 

1  Page  22.  2  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  519. 

8  'II  ne  faut  pas  tout  corriger.'  So  Erasmus  :  '  Scio  quidvis  esse  feren- 
dum  potius  quam  ut  publicus  orbis  status  turbetur  in  pejus.' 
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the  evil  of  sufferance ;  that  conjunctures  must  be  awaited,  and  can 
rarely  or  never  be  forced  on ;  that  political  genius  consisted  in  a 
great  measure  in  knowing  where  uniformity  was  necessary,  and 
where  inequalities  might  be  tolerated ;  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  legislation  and  government,  between  parsimony  and 
economy,  between  taxation  and  revenue.  He  did  not  think  much 
of  the  inherent  wisdom  of  the  masses.  He  thought  the  people 
always  had  either  too  much  or  too  little  action.  '  Quelquefois  avec 
cent  mille  bras  il  renverse  tout ;  quelquefois  avec  cent  mille  pieds  il 
ne  va  que  comme  les  insectes1.'  He  had  equally  small  faith  in 
appeals  to  the  reason  of  mankind  in  the  mass.  He  more  than 
eulogised  the  English  constitution ;  and  said  with  equal  wit  and 
truth  of  Harrington,  what  might  be  said  of  all  who  plan  new 
forms  of  government  without  understanding  the  excellences  of 
the  old,  that  he  had  built  Ghalcedon  when  he  had  the  shore  of 
Byzantium  before  his  eyes.  He  has  been  accused,  like  Burke,  of 
degenerating  into  a  solemn  and  mysterious  enunciation  of  truisms. 
But  there  are  some  truths  which  are  considered  unimportant, 
because  they  are  undisputed;  so  true  that  they  may  be  safely 
neglected,  or  even  tossed  into  the  limbo  of  the  most  exploded 
errors.  When  they  are  brought  to  light,  they  are  called  truisms. 
Such  truisms  neither  Montesquieu  nor  Burke  disdained. 

The  political  essays  of  Hume  exhibit  an  order  of  mind  equally 
rare  with  that  of  Burke.  Both  had  derived  their  stimulus  in 
different  ways  from  the  restless  intellect  of  Bolingbroke.  But 
Hume's  metaphysical  studies,  which  had  produced  his  marvellous 
power  of  contracting  the  mental  eye  to  the  subtleties  of  abstrac- 
tion, had  weakened  the  power  of  dilating  it  so  as  to  take  in  the 
wide  and  complicated  relations  of  fact.  Hume,  in  dealing 
with  contemporary  topics,  was  an  acute  observer,  but  a  bad 
reasoner :  his  mind  played  idly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  patches,  on 
the  surface  of  things  which  the  less  exquisite  intellect  of  Burke 
penetrated  in  their  depths  and  illuminated  in  their  entirety. 
Burke  stands  apart  from  the  metaphysical  politics  of  Sidney 
and  Locke,  from  whom  the  Whig  writers  of  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  and  notably  Hoadly  and  Tindal,  had  derived 
their  tone,  though  he  is  occasionally  indebted  to  them  for 
an  idea.  He  was  familiar  with  Swift;  but  no  trace  is  to  be 
found  in  Swift's  writings  of  the  large  way  of  thinking  which 

1  Liv.  ii.  c.  2. 
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pervades  Burke's.  The  former  is  almost  as  remarkable  for 
his  reluctance  to  commit  himself  to  broad  and  general 
views,  as  the  latter  for  his  eagerness  to  fortify  his  particular 
case  by  appealing  to  them.  Swift  indeed  usually  reasoned 
by  a  chain  of  minute  particulars,  and  made  his  arguments 
turn  in  some  form  on  personalities,  which  Burke,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  avoided.  Swift  laboured,  says  Jeffrey,  'not  to 
point  out  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  in  the  depression  of  her  Catholic 
population,  her  want  of  education,  or  the  discouragement  of  her 
industry ;  but  to  raise  an  outcry  against  an  amendment  of  the 
copper  or  the  gold  coin,  or  against  a  parliamentary  proposition 
for  remitting  the  tithe  of  agistment.'  Burke,  like  Demosthenes, 
preferred  to  treat  a  variety  of  topics  in  such  a  way  as  to  bear 
with  irresistible  force  on  a  single  argument.  Gordon,  the  English 
Machiavelli,  supplied  him  with  some  hints ;  and  from  Bolingbroke 
he  learned  a  philosophical  mode  of  treatment,  and  an  easy  and 
powerful  style.  The  '  Vindication  of  Natural  Society '  is  a 
singular  proof  that  genius  is,  if  not  the  child,  at  least  the  foster- 
child  of  imitation.  But  though  Burke  was  never  ashamed  of 
borrowing  a  good  idea,  the  sum  of  his  obligations  to  the  strictly 
political  writers  of  this  or  any  other  country  is  small.  He  had 
the  run  of  a  wider  field.  The  literature  of  England  is  remark- 
able for  the  extent  in  which  it  is  pervaded  by  political  ideas. 
Poets,  divines,  dramatists,  and  historians,  alike  illustrate  the  lead- 
ing tendency  of  the  English  mind.  In  the  two  former  of  these 
classes  Burke  had  an  especial  interest.  Haoker  and  South, 
Milton  and  Dryden,  were  often  to  him  a  real  fount  of  inspira- 
tion. His  philosophical  mind  readily  discerned  any  analogy 
which  was  convertible  to  his  own  purpose,  and  this  faculty  in 
him  was  rarely  misused.  Burke  knew  general  English  literature 
well ;  and  he  turned  all  his  knowledge  to  such  account  that  next 
to  facts  and  reasonings  upon  facts,  it  became  his  chief  resource. 
Burke  moreover,  like  Cicero,  had  received  the  training,  not  of  a 
politician,  but  of  a  man  of  letters.  When  Cicero  first  appeared 
in  the  character  of  a  statesman,  politicians  used  contemptuously 
to  call  him  '  the  Greek/  and  '  the  Scholar.'  Every  one  of  Burke's 
productions  exhibits  a  mind  thoroughly  tinctured  with  scholar- 
ship, in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and  perfected  in  it  by  con- 
tinuous practice.  His  scholarship  is  of  the  Roman  rather  than 
the  Greek  model.  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  were  familiarised  to 
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him  by  sympathy  with  their  subject-matter.  He  was  equally 
acquainted  with  the  poets,  and  was  often  indebted  to  them  for 
an.  illustration. 

/  The  general  resemblance  which  may  certainly  be  traced 
between  the  style  (though  not  the  method)  of  Burke  and  that  of 
Cicero,  is  due  rather  to  similarity  of  circumstances  than  to 
intentional  imitation.  There  is  an  amusing  passage  in  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson1,  which  contains  the  opinion  of  the  great  critic 
on  this  point  in  1773.  Being  asked  what  was  the  particular  ex- 
cellence of  Burke's  eloquence,  Johnson  says,  *  Copiousness  and 
fertility  of  allusion  ;  a  power  of  diversifying  his  matter  by  placing 
it  in  new  relations.  Burke  has  great  information,  and  great 
command  of  language ;  though  in  my  opinion  it  has  not  in  every 
respect  the  highest  elegance.'  Boswel/:  'Do  you  think,  Sir,  that 
Burke  has  read  Cicero  much?'  Johnson:  '  I  don't  believe  it,  Sir. 
Burke  has  great  knowledge,  great  fluency  of  words,  and  great 
promptness  of  ideas ;  so  that  he  can  speak  with  great  illustration 
on  any  subject  that  comes  before  him.  He  is  neither  like  Cicero, 
nor  like  Demosthenes,  nor  like  any  one  else,  but  speaks  as  well  as 
he  can.'  What  Johnson  indicated  by  this  deficiency  in  the  highest 
elegance  was  the  familiarity  of  Burke's  style.  In  his  own  writings 
he  rarely  lost  a  certain  formal  and  academical  air,  which  does  not 
disappear  altogether  in  his  conversations.  Even  in  the  delightful 
writings  of  Goldsmith  there  is  a  constant  savour  of  the  press. 
Burke's  political  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  the  air 
of  a  spoken  appeal  from  man  to  man.  He  is  always  forcible  and 
earnest,  but,  in  spite  of  the  compass  of  his  thought  and  the  prodi- 
gality of  his  illustrations,  the  absence  of  self-consciousness  is  as 
remarkable  as  in  the  writings  of  Hooker  and  Taylor.  As  is  usual 
in  the  case  of  men  of  good  feeling,  strong  conviction,  and  high 
principles,  there  is  no  sense  of  labour  or  display  in  anything  that 
he  writes,  and  in  this  respect  he  even  contrasts  advantageously 
vvith  such  comparatively  unambitious  writers  as  Bolingbroke, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Swift. 

Changes  have  been  traced  in  the  progress  of  Burke's  style,  but 
they  are  not  worth  considering.  A  remarkable  identity  connects 
his  earliest  and  his  latest  works,  but  the  greater  diffuseness  of  the 
latter  is  attributable,  of  course,  to  the  habit  of  public  speaking. 

1  Ed.  Croker,  p.  336. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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Burke's  eloquence  introduced  a  new  model  into  Parliament. 
The  conventional  style  of  speaking  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  may  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  Lord  Hervey, 
who  thus  characterises  the  speaking  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  whose 
speech  on  the  Jew  Bill  was  considered  a  model  of  oratory: 
'He  had  a  great  flow  of  words,  that  were  uttered  in  a  lulling 
monotony,  and  the  little  meaning  they  had  to  boast  of  was 
generally  borrowed  from  commonplace  maxims  of  moralists, 
philosophers,  patriots,  and  poets,  crudely  imbibed,  half  digested, 
ill  put  together,  and  confusedly  refunded.'  Walpole  describes 
this  nobleman  as  *  talking  heroics  through  his  nose,  with  the 
gesticulations  of  a  puppet.'  Nothing  can  be  more  removed  from 
this  mixture  of  commonplace  and  falsetto,  than  the  candour  and 
profundity  which  mark  the  manner  of  Burke.  He  expressed  his 
ideas  with  all  the  grandeur  in  which  they  were  conceived ;  but 
the  expression  was  always  natural,  and  occasionally  agreeably 
relieved  by  familiarity.  It  approaches  to  that  manner  of  '  good 
conversation '  which  he  himself  attributes,  as  a  high  excellence, 
to  Cicero.  Burke  reprehended  any  attempt  to  separate  the 
English  which  is  written  from  the  English  which  is  spoken1. 
Plautus  and  Terence,  and  the  *  beautiful  fragments  of  Publius 
Syrus,'  he  considered  to  be  models  of  good  speaking  and  writing. 
He  often  casts  to  the  winds  all  literary  formality,  and  writes  just 
as  he  may  have  spoken  in  public  or  private,  freely  and  unrestrain- 
edly. In  this  way  Burke  gave  a  lasting  stimulus  to  English  prose 
literature,  as  Wordsworth  soon  afterwards  gave  a  stimulus  to 
poetry,  by  the  introduction  of  a  fresher  and  more  natural  diction. 
His  writings  have  ever  since  been  the  model  of  all  who  wish  to 
say  anything  forcibly,  naturally,  freely,  and  in  a  comparatively 
small  space.  The  common-sense  politician  recognises  him  as 
his  master,  and  modern  satire  is  indebted  to  him  for  originating 
the  'Saturday  Review'  style2.  He  fell  naturally  into  that  man- 
ner which  was  best  adapted  to  take  and  to  keep  hold  of  the 

1  See  his  letter  to  Murphy,  upon  his  Translation  of  Tacitus. 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  Letter  to  W.  Elliott,  Esq.,  1795.  '  There  may  be 
sometimes  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing.  A  toast  is  good,  and  a  bumper 
is  not  bad ;  but  the  best  toast  may  be  so  often  repeated  as  to  disgust  the 
palate ;  and  ceaseless  rounds  of  bumpers  may  nauseate  and  overload  the 
stomach.  The  ears  of  the  most  steady-voting  politicians  may  at  last  be 
stunned  with  "  Three  times  three." ' 
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practical  English  mind,  and  he  brought  that  manner  at  once  to 
its  perfection. 

The  chief  art  of  the  speaker  and  writer  consists  in_giving_every 
part  of  his  work  its  due  degree  of  force,  and  its  proper  shade  of 
colour1.  This  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  products  of  the 
pen  of  Burke.  '  His  words,'  says  Hazlitt,  '  are  the  most  like  things: 
his  style  is  the  most  strictly  suited  to  the  subject.  He  unites 
every  extreme  and  every  variety  of  composition :  the  lowest  and 
the  meanest  words  and  descriptions  with  the  highest.'  This  is 
strictly  true.  Shakspere  is  no  less  conspicuously  equal  to 
himself  whether  drawing  his  greatest  or  his  least  characters,  than 
Burke,  on  the  occasion  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  now  pre- 
paring the  highest  flights  of  his  rhetoric,  and  now  employed  upon 
the  humble  task  of  the  legal  draftsman 2.  H  is  addresses  to  the  King 
and  to  the  American  Colonists  should  be  noticed  as  specimens  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  eloquence,  that  which  produces  its  effect 
by  extreme  gravity  and  simplicity,  avoiding  all  rhetorical 
ornament.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  former  which  Lord 
Grenville  thought  the  finest  that  Burke  ever  wrote — perhaps 
the  finest  in  the  English  language — beginning,  *  What,  gracious 
Sovereign,  is  the  empire  of  America  to  us,  or  the  empire  of  the 
world,  if  we  lose  our  own  liberties?'  which  was  evidently 
suggested  by  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew3,  'What  shall  a  man. 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?'  In  the  sections  of  his  works  in! 
which  this  grave  simplicity  is  most  prominent,  Burke  frequently  I 
employed  the  impressive  phrases  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  affording  \ 
a  signal  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  he  neglects  the  most  \ 
valuable  repository  of  rhetoric  in  the  English  language  who  has  j 

1  '  Is  erit  eloquens,'  says  Cicero,  '  qui  poterit  parva  summisse,  modica 
temperate,  magna  graviter  dicere.  .  .  .  Qui  ad  id,  quodcunque  decebit, 
poterit  accommodare  orationem.  Quod  quum  statuerit,  turn,  ut  quidque  erit 
dicendum,  ita  dicet,  nee  satura  jejune  nee  grandia  minute  nee  item  contra, 
sed  erit  rebus  ipsis  par  et  aequalis  oratio '  (Orat.  c.  29,  36). 

8  There  is  a  product  of  his  pen  which  is  raised  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject from  that  description,  but  which  is  altogether  a  lawyer's  work,  full  of 
patient  research  and  mature  judgment,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to 
examine  the  Lords'  Journals  in  relation  to  proceedings  on  the  same  occasion. 
Charles  Butler,  the  eminent  conveyancer,  considered  this  an  ample  refutation 
of  the  notion  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  subtleties  of  abstract  jurisprudence. 
'  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  his  pen.  It  abounds  in  learn- 
ing and  profound  observation,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  the  subject* 
(Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  139).  8  xvi.  26. 

c  a 
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not  well  studied  the  English  Bible l.  Refined  tastes  prefer  the 
simpler  parts  of  Burke's  works  to  the  more  ornate.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  considered  the  best  of  his  speeches,  and  indeed  the  best 
piece  of  oratory  in  the  language,  to  be  that  '  at  Bristol  previous 
to  the  Election,'  which  he  contrasted  with  that  on  American 
Taxation,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  com- 
parison is  unjust.  The  latter,  though  premeditated  in  some  of 
its  parts,  was  delivered  in  haste,  in  the  heat  of  a  debate  ;  the 
former  was  a  skilful  and  elaborate  address,  carefully  prepared, 
embracing  a  wide  field  of  subjects,  and  intended  as  a  lasting 
vindication  of  his  policy.  The  Speech  on  Conciliation,  however, 
which  has  generally  been  the  most  admired,  both  by  contemporaries 
and  posterity,  is  almost  faultless.  '  It  unites/  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  'the  careful  correctness  of  his  first  manner  to  the 
splendour  of  his  second.'  It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  a  master- 
piece of  method ;  of  what  Goldsmith  called  Burke's  way  of 
'winding  into  his  subject,  like  a  serpent.' 

Of  the  characteristics  of  Burke's  higher  flights  of  rhetoric,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  anything  of  value.  Hazlitt  confesses  himself  in 
despair  at  the  task  of  analysing  the  style.  '  Its  severe  extravagance ; 
its  literal  boldness;  its  matter-of-fact  hyperboles ;  its  running  away 
with  a  subject,  and  from  it,  at  the  same  time — but  there  is  no 
making  it  out,  for  there  is  no  example  of  the  same  thing  anywhere 
else.  We  have  no  common  measure  to  refer  to  ;  and  his  qualities 
contradict  even  themselves.'  There  is  indeed  something  about 
the  best  rhetoric  which  baffles  the  analysis  of  the  critic,  as  life 
evades  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist.  And  in  Burke's  profuse 
employment  of  imagery  to  extend  and  amplify  the  thought — 
never  merely  echoing  or  repeating  it— it  is  true  that  incongruity 
sometimes  made  its  appearance.  Sometimes,  again,  the  brilliancy 
is  overwrought,  and  instead  of  enforcing  and  illustrating  the 
leading  idea,  draws  off  the  attention  to  its  picturesque  accom- 
paniment. But  Burke's  mind  was  by  nature  generative  and 
progressive.  '  Some  collateral  adjunct  of  the  main  proposition,' 
says  De  Quincey,  '  some  temperament  or  restraint,  some  oblique 
glance  at  its  remote  affinities,  will  invariably  be  found  to  attend 
the  progress  of  his  sentences,  like  the  spray  from  a  waterfall, 
or  the  scintillations  from  the  iron  under  the  blacksmith's 
hammer.'  It  is  less  wonderful  that  a  few  errors  of  taste  or 

1  See  South's  Sermon,  '  Th*  Scribe  Instructed.' 
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method  should  find  their  way  into  such  a  train  of  ideas,  than 
that  these  errors  should  be  so  few  and  so  insignificant.  It  is 
hazardous  to  approach  this  fiery  element  too  nearly.  '  Rhetoric,' 
says  Selden,  *  is  very  good,  or  stark  naught :  » there 's  no 
medium  in  Rhetoric.'  These  higher  beauties  will  be  imitated 
at  the  student's  peril.  In  the  manner  of  them,  as  in  that  of 
Pindar,  there  is  no  harbour  for  mediocrity :  you  must  either 
succeed  or  fail.  And  the  continual  study  of  the  finest  passages  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  *  If  dwelt  on  exclusively  as  models  of 
style,'  says  Dr.  Goodrich,  'they  are  sure  to  vitiate  the  taste.  It 
is  like  taking  all  our  nutriment  from  highly  seasoned  food  and 
stimulating  drinks  V 

The  favourite  epithet  of  Shakspere  is  'sweet';  that  of  Milton, 
'  bright ';  that  of  Taylor,  '  eternal.'  That-  of  Burke  takes  several 
forms,  the  chief  being  'great,'  'noble,'  'manly,'  and  'liberal.' 
Such  epithets  afford  an  index  to  the  tendency  of  the  works 
in  which  they  abound.  Taylor  bears  the  thought  of  his  reader 
in  an  irresistible  current  from  the  things  of  time  to  the  things 
of  eternity.  Shakspere,  above  all  things,  refines  the  taste  :  Milton 
quickens  and  exalts  the  imagination.  The  peculiar  effect  of 
Burke  is  to  enlarge,  strengthen,  liberalise,  and  ennoble  the 
understanding.  In  following  the  train  of  his  arguments, 
even  in  their  minor  particulars,  he  must  be  a  wise  man  indeed 
who  does  not  constantly  perceive  lights  that  never  fell  on  him 
before.  He  must  be  an  extraordinary  man,  and  have  laboured 
in  an  unusual  degree  in  the  study  of  the  interests  of  Britain,  who 
does  not  find  his  power  of  methodically  comprehending  those 
interests  assisted  and  expanded  by  the  perusal  of  every  one  of 
Burke's  political  works,  from  the  '  Present  State  of  the  Nation  ' 
of  1769,  to  the  posthumous  Third  Letter  on  the  Regicide  Peace. 
In  the  latter  work  Burke  has  been  compared  to  an  Atlas ;  not 
labouring,  but  sporting  with  the  burden  of  a  world  on  his 
shoulders.  This  Letter  has  been  held  to  exceed  in  intellectual 
magnitude  all  other  single  efforts  of  the  human  brain.  Compared 
to  that  astounding  work,  said  a  man  fresh  from  perusing  it,  the 
most  famous  effusions  of  ancient  and  modern  eloquence  sink  into 
child's  play2. 

1  Bishop  Kurd  well  says :  '  The  more  generally  the  best  models  are 
understood,  the  greater  danger  of  running  into  that  worst  of  literary  faults — 
affectation.'  2  Green,  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature. 
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In  his  manner  of  working  Burke  was  unlike  Sydney  Smith,  who 
composed  slowly,  and  seldom  corrected  what  he  wrote.  Charles 
Butler  tells  us  that  he  never  sent  a  manuscript  to  the  press  which 
he  had  not  so  often  altered  that  every  page  was  almost  a  blot,  and 
never  received  from  the  press  a  first  proof  which  he  did  not 
almost  equally  alter1.  Often  the  printers  never  attempted  to 
correct  his  proofs,  finding  it  less  trouble  to  take  the  whole  matter 
to  pieces  and  begin  afresh.  Most  writers  have  constantly  beside 
them  as  a  model  some  favourite  classical  author.  Voltaire's 
model  for  prose  was  the  *  Petit  Careme '  of  Massillon :  for 
poetry,  Racine.  Burke,  according  to  Butler,  always  had  a 
'ragged  Delphin  Virgil*  not  far  from  his  elbow.  Milton,  Pope, 
and  Dryden  were  quite  as  familiar  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
known  Young's  Night  Thoughts  by  heart ;  but,  if  this  is  true,  it 
is  somewhat  strange  that  not  a  single  quotation  from  that  author 
is  to  be  found  in  all  his  writings.  In  his  illustrations,  no  less  than 
in  the  body  of  his  work,  he  is  remarkable  for  an  exquisite  instinct 
of  selection;  which  is  the  polar  opposite  of  what  is  often  called,  by  a 
false  application  of  a  mathematical  term,  exhausti'veness — formerly 
much  practised  by  the  Germans,  and  consisting,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  Goldsmith,  in  a  certain  manner  of  '  writing  the  subject  to  the 
dregs;'  saying  all  that  can  be  said  on  a  given  subject,  without 
considering  how  far  it  is  to  the  purpose ;  and  valuing  facts 
because  they  are  true,  rather  than  because  they  are  significant. 
Burke  also  excels  in  the  selection  of  words  and  epithets,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  his  knowledge  of  the  writers  of  Queen  Anne's 
period  ;  but  he  did  not  aim  at  the  perfection  attained  in  the  most 
carefully  elaborated  works  of  Bolingbroke.  Bolingbroke,  like 
Pope  in  verse,  loved  to  assemble  specimens  of  the  finer  lights  and 
shades  of  words.  '  He  can  bribe,  but  he  cannot  seduce ;  he  can 
buy,  but  he  cannot  gain;  he  can  lie,  but  he  cannot  deceive.' 
Burke,  though  not  incurious  of  such  effects,  never  stops  in  his 
course  to  seek  for  them.  It  was  rather  his  practice  to  bring  out 
the  hidden  force  of  common  words  and  phrases,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  dignity  even  to  vulgarisms.  This  habit  was  early 
acquired.  A  passage  in  one  of  his  earliest  works  (The  '  Sublime 
and  Beautiful '),  beginning,  '  In  the  morning  of  our  days,  when 

1  '  I  ask  pardon  for  my  blots  (i.  e.  erasures  and  corrections).  It  is  not 
proper,  I  am  sensible,  to  send  you  a  paper  in  that  fashion  ;  but  I  am  utterly 
incapable  of  writing  without  them.'  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 96. 
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the  senses  arc  unworn  and  tender/  &c.,  is  as  worthy  of  note 
in  this  respect,  as  any  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  of  his  latest 
writings.  Indeed  the  remarkable  unity  of  Burke's  writings  is 
produced,  as  much  as  by  anything,  by  the  ever  fresh,  natural, 
energetic  air  of  his  diction.  He  never  appears  to  go  out  of  his 
way  for  beauties,  and  yet  his  work  is  full  of  them.  The  study  of 
law-books  and  state  papers  never  blunted  his  keen  sense  of  literary 
beauty  and  propriety,  nor  was  the  necessity  of  grappling  with  a 
definite  mass  of  dry  facts  enough  to  defeat  its  habitual  operation. 
Everything  that  he  wrote  charms  in  the  reading.  To  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  these  remarks  the  reader  must  be  familiar 
with  the  manner,  at  once  dry  and  verbose,  of  the  speeches  of  the 
younger  Pitt. 

It  is  a  well-known  canon  of  rhetoric,  that,  in  the  selection  of 
words  with  a  view  to  energy,  we  must  always  prefer  those  terms 
which  are  the  least  abstract  and  general.  Campbell  and  Whately 
have  pointed  out  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  rule,  the  well- 
known  passage,  '  Consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow,'  &C.1  To 
illustrate  the  effect  produced  by  its  systematic  employment,  we 
will  take  a  passage  from  the  present  volume,  and  compare  it  with 
a  passage  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  ordinary  style,  from  an 
early  work  of  Lord  Brougham : 


'  In  large  bodies,  the  circula- 
tion of  power  must  be  less 
vigorous  at  the  extremities.  Na- 
ture has  said  it.  The  Turk  can- 
not govern  ^Egypt  and  Arabia, 
and  Curdistan,  as  he  governs 
Thrace;  nor  has  he  the  same 
dominion  in  Crimea  and  Algiers, 
which  he  has  atBrusa  and  Smyr- 
na. Despotism  itself  is  obliged 
to  truck  and  huckster.  The 
Sultan  gets  such  obedience  as  he 
can.  He  governs  with  a  loose 
rein,  that  he  may  govern  at  all ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  force  and 
vigour  of  his  authority  in  his 
centre  is  derived  from  a  pru- 
dent relaxation  in  all  his  bor- 
ders'  (p.  184). 


'  In  all  the  despotisms  of  the 
East,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  further  any  part  of  the 
empire  is  removed  from  the 
capital,  the  more  do  its  inhabi- 
tants enjoy  some  sort  of  rights 
and  privileges ;  the  more  ineffi- 
cacious is  the  power  of  the 
monarch ;  and  the  more  feeble 
and  easily  decayed  is  the  organi- 
sation of  the  government,  &c.' 
(Brougham's  Inquiry  into  the 
Colonial  Policy  of  the  European 
Powers). 


1  St.  Luke  xii.  27,  28. 
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This  particularising  style  is  of  the  essence  of  poetry ;  and  in 
prose  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  energy  which 
it  produces.  Brougham's  passage  is  excellent  in  its  way  ;  but  it 
pales  before  the  flashing  lights  of  Burke's  sentences.  The  best 
instances  of  this  energy  of  style  are  to  be  found  in  the  classical 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  South  says,  *  An 
Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  but  the 
rudiments  of  Paradise,'  he  communicates  more  effectually  his 
notion  of  the  difference  between  the  intellect  of  fallen  and  of 
unfallen  humanity  than  in  all  the  philosophy  of  his  sermon  put 
together. 

Almost  every  device  of  the  accomplished  prose-writer  may  be 
learned  from  Burke.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  learned  is  to 
avoid  the  opposite  errors  of  extreme  conciseness  and  of  extreme 
prolixity.  The  practised  rhetorician  does  this  by  an  instinct 
which  is  bound  by  no  rule.  It  is,  however,  a  safe  maxim  to 
employ  Repetition ;  not  in  our  vulgar  sense,  but  as  answering  to 
what  the  Rhetoricians  called  Interpretatio ;  in  the  words  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  '  to  repeat  the  same  sentiment  and  argument  in 
many  different  forms  of  expression ;  each  in  itself  brief,  but  all, 
together,  affording  such  an  expansion  of  the  sense  to  be  con- 
veyed, and  so  detaining  the  mind  upon  it,  as  the  case  may 
require.'  '  Cicero  among  the  ancients,'  he  proceeds,  '  and  Burke 
among  the  modern  writers,  afford  the  most  abundant  practical 
exemplifications  of  this  rule.'  Almost  every  page  of  the  '  Present 
Discontents '  will  afford  one  or  more  of  sueh  exemplifications. 
The  following  passage  from  the  First  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  employment  of  this 
effect : 

'  Even  when  men  are  willing,  as  sometimes  they  are,  to  barter 
their  blood  for  lucre,  to  hazard  their  safety  for  the  gratification 
of  their  avarice,  the  passion  which  animates  them  to  that  sort  of 
conflict,  like  all  short-sighted  passions,  must  see  its  objects  dis- 
tinct and  near  at  hand.  The  passions  of  the  lower  order  are 
hungry  and  impatient.  Speculative  plunder;  contingent  spoil; 
future,  long-adjourned,  uncertain  booty ;  pillage  which  must 
enrich  a  late  posterity,  and  which  possibly  may  not  reach  to  pos- 
terity at  all ;  these,  for  any  length  of  time,  will  never  support  a 
mercenary  war.  The  people  are  in  the  right.  The  calculation 
of  profit  in  all  such  wars  is  false.  On  balancing  the  account  of 
such  wars,  ten  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar  are  purchased  at  ten 
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thousand  times  their  price.  The  blood  of  man  should  never  be 
shed  but  to  redeem  the  blood  of  man.  It  is  well  shed  for  our 
family,  for  our  friends,  for  our  God,  for  our  country,  for  our 
kind.  The  rest  is  vanity ;  the  rest  is  crime.' 

Burke  commonly  practises  the  method  of  Interpretaiio  by  first 
expanding  the  sense,  and  then  contracting  it  into  its  most  com- 
pendious and  striking  form.  This  device  is  indispensable  when 
the  author  is  dealing  with  a  subject  which  is  presumed  to  be  un- 
familiar to  his  readers.  '  The  hearers,'  says  Dr.  Whately,  '  will 
be  struck  by  the  forcibleness  of  the  sentence  which  they  will 
have  been  prepared  to  comprehend;  they  will  understand  the 
longer  expression,  and  remember  the  shorter1.  Nor  does  any 
writer,  not  even  Macaulay,  excel  him  in  producing  effect  by  that 
less  methodical  interspersion  of  short,  pointed,  and  forcible 
sentences  throughout  the  performance,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  energetic  and  suggestive  style. 

The  concluding  periods  of  the  paragraph  last  quoted  form 
a  remarkable  example  of  what  Fuller  has  called  work  *  sewn 
together  with  strong  stitches.'  When  once  heard,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  they  should  ever  drop  out  of  the  memory.  The 
following  passage,  which  occurs  later  in  the  same  work,  will 
further  illustrate  this  way  of  working,  combined  with  more 
periodic  structure: 

'And  is  then  example  nothing?  It  is  everything.  Example 
is  the  school  of  mankind,  and  they  will  learn  at  no  other.  This 
war  is  a  war  against  that  example.  It  is  not  a  war  for  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  or  even  for  the  property,  virtue,  fidelity  of  France. 
It  is  a  war  for  George  the  Third,  for  Francis  the  Second,  and  for 
all  the  dignity,  property,  honour  and  virtue  of  England,  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  all  nations.' 

Here,  as  usual  with  Burke,  the  sententia  ('  Example  is  the 
school,'  &c.)  is  introduced  early  in  the  passage,  forming  as  it  were 

1  The  student  must  beware  of  abusing  this  useful  figure,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  '  No  individual  can  be  happy  unless  the  circumstances  of  those 
around  him  be  so  adjusted  as  to  conspire  with  his  interest.  For,  in  human 
society,  no  happiness  or  misery  stands  unconnected  and  independent.  Our 
fortunes  are  interwoven  by  threads  innumerable.  We  touch  one  another 
on  all  sides.  One  man's  misfortune  or  success,  his  wisdom  or  his  folly, 
often  by  its  consequences  reaches  through  multitudes.'  Blair,  Sermon  VIII. 
Here  the  same  proposition  is  repeated  five  times,  without  any  material 
addition  or  illustration,  the  impression  left  being  that  of  great  poverty 
of  thought.  See  note  to  p.  58,  1.  25,  infra. 
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a  light  to  lighten  the  reader's  path  to  the  end.  Passages  such  as 
these  should  be  committed  to  the  memory  as  standard  examples 
of  the  Syntax  of  modern  Rhetoric.  This  Syntax  differs  materially 
from  the  system  employed  by  the  earlier  and  equally  great 
English  rhetoricians,  Milton  and  Taylor.  The  method  of  the 
latter  has  been  called  cumulative ;  that  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Burke,  constructive  or  artificial.  The  difference  lies  partly  in  the 
mode  of  connecting  the  members  of  the  sentence,  and 
partly  in  a  studied  variety  in  the  grouping  of  the  ideas.  The 
transition  from  the  one  style  to  the  other  answers  to  the  tran- 
sition in  poetry  from  a  style  of  unsymmetrical  redundance  to  one 
in  which  (to  quote  the  editor  of  Pope  in  this  Series)  the  chief 
end  wasybnw  or  art.  Not  that  specimens  of  the  earlier  style  are 
wanting  in  Burke,  but  they  are  rare.  The  manner  of  the  follow- 
ing passage  will  be  instantly  recognised  by  the  reader  of  Taylor: 

'  But  when  the  fear,  and  the  evil  feared,  come  on  together,  and 
press  at  once  upon  us,  deliberation  itself  is  ruinous,  which  saves 
upon  all  other  occasions;  because  when  perils  are  instant,  it 
delays  decision ;  the  man  is  in  a  flutter,  and  in  an  hurry,  and  his 
judgment  is  gone,  as  the  judgment  of  the  deposed  King  of 
France  and  his  ministers  was  gone,  if  the  latter  did  not  premedi- 
tately  betray  him  V 

We  have  here  a  passage  which  consists  of  what  the  Greeks 
called  Kop.fj.aTa,  or  short  separate  members,  connected  in  a  primi- 
tive way,  by  conjunctions.  The  modern  or  French  method  is  to 
unite  the  members  of  the  passage  by  a  connexion  of  ideas ;  as  Dr. 
Whately  expresses  it,  *  to  interweave  or  rather  felt  them  to- 
gether,' by  making  the  thought  pass  over  from  one  member  to 
the  other ;  by  concealing  the  sutures,  and  making  the  parts  fit 
into  and  complement  each  other.  This  method  leaves  better 
opportunities  for  marking  boldly  the  transitions  in  the  argu- 
ment, and,  if  appropriate,  making  corresponding  changes  in 
the  style.  In  the  literary  art,  as  in  all  others,  unprepared 
transition  from  one  main  member  of  the  composition  to 
another  is  an  unfailing  mark  of  barbarism2.  The  Speech  on 
Conciliation,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  in  this 
volume  as  a  specimen  of  method,  is  full  of  illustrations  of  this 
canon.  Of  the  boldness  with  which  Burke  sometimes  broke 

1  Speech  on  the  Petition  of  the  Unitarians,  1792. 
a  This  remark  belongs,  of  course,  only  to  prose. 
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through  his  method  for  the  sake  of  the  method  we  have  a  striking 
instance  at  page  176,  where  he  inserts  in  the  first  part,  which 
consists  of  a  description  of  the  condition  of  America,  and  of 
American  character,  a  series  of  objections  to  the  employment  of 
force  against  the  Colonists,  properly  belonging  to  the  second  part 
of  the  speech  *. 

Burke  employed  with  great  effect  the  device,  so  fashionable  in 
literary  works  of  the  age  which  immediately  preceded  him,  of 
diversifying  his  writings  by  the  introduction  of  what  were  called  • 
*  characters.'  Under  this  general  denomination  were  included 
compendious  sketches  not  only  of  what  was  most  remarkable  in  • 
remarkable  persons,  but  also  of  places,  nationalities,  opinions, 
curious  or  obsolete  manners—  of  anything,  in  short,  of  a  particular 
nature,  not  being  altogether  foreign  to  the  general  purpose, 
which  could  be  turned  to  account  so  as  to  relieve  or  to  illustrate 
the  performance.  TJie  _ characters  of  Mr.  Grenville,  of  Charles 
Townshend,  of  the  Chatham  Ministry,  and  of  the  American 
Colonists,  in  this  volume,  are  specimens.  They  should  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Walpole,  Montesquieu,  Fox,  Savile,  Howard, 
and  others,  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  and  with  similar  com- 
positions of  Clarendon  and  Bolingbroke.  The  student  should 
also  refer  to  the  characters  in  the  spurious  '  History  of  the  Last 
Four  Years  of  Queen  Anne,'  printed  among  the  works  of  Swift. 
Burke  had  read  this  work,  and  had  remarked  the  peculiarities  of 
the  style,  though  he  never  thought  of  pronouncing  it  a  forgery. 
(Burke  excels  in  putting  his  characters  in  the  peculiar  light  which 
suits  his  work,  without  seeming  directly  to  intend  it.  j  They  are 
drawn  in  a  few  easy,  broad,  and  masterly  strokes,  fulfilling  in  a 
striking  degree  the  canon  that  works  of  true  art  must  always 
appear  to  have  been  done  easily.  They  remind  one  of  the  de- 
scription of  a  famous  portrait  by  Velasquez,  of  which  a  painter 
said  that  every  part  seemed  to  have  been  'touched  in  with  a 
wish;'  and  that  the  spectator  could  not  help  feeling  that  he 
could  take  up  the  brush  and  do  the  same  thing  himself2. 

Burke  possessed  the  secret  of  being  methodical  without  the 
appearance  of  method.  The  '  Present  Discontents,'  which  was 
originally  cast  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  the  '  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution,'  which  retains  that  form,  appear  at  first  sight 

1  See  Argument,  p.  161. 

a  Hazlitt,  Conversations  of  Northcote. 
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devoid  of  arrangement,  though  really  as  methodical  as  the  epic  of 
Tasso  or  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspere.  The  unity  of  feeling  which 
reinforces  this  unity  of  composition  was  derived  from  the  tone  of 
the  author's  mind.  It  is  evident  that  he  wrote  them,  especially 
the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  some  mental  excitement.  He 
appears  even  to  have  cultivated  this  excitement,  on  the  ground 
that  it  stimulates  the  faculties,  and  in  his  own  words,  '  suffers  not 
a  particle  of  the  man  to  be  lost.'  Even  vehement  passion  he 
considered  to  be  so  far  from  indicating  an  infirm  judgment,  that 
it  was  often  not  merely  the  accompaniment  and  auxiliary,  but  the 
actuating  principle,  of  a  powerful  understanding. 

In  touching  slightly  on  the  points  of  contact  between  Burke 
and  his  contemporaries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  what  has 
hitherto  been  avoided  —  to  consider  separately  his  separate 
characters  of  orator  and  author.  No  man  of  modern  times  has 
united  these  characters  with  equal  success.  He  was  the  only  man 
of  his  day  who  had  pursued  the  only  and  infallible  path  to  becoming 
a  real  orator,  that  of  writing  much,  and  assiduously  cultivating 
literary  excellence1.  Bolingbroke,  by  universal  consent  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  time,  had  done  the  same  thing :  so  had  Ghat- 
ham,  in  his  early  years,  although  scarcely  anything  of  his  labours 
saw  the  light.  But  most  of  Burke's  contemporaries  had  attained 
their  proficiency  in  public  speaking  by  the  common  and  less  trou- 
blesome plan  of  trying  to  do  it  as  often  as  opportunity  offered,  and 
hardening  themselves  against  failure.  In  this  way  fluency  and 

1  It  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  the  opinions  of  two  authorities  well  qualified 
to  pronounce  upon  this  point.  In  the  first  extract,  Crassus  is  criticising  the 
system  of  '  debating  societies.' 

'  In  quo  fallit  eos,  quod  audierunt,  dicendo  homines,  ut  dicant,  efficere 
solere.  Vere  enim  etiam  illud  dicitur,  PERVERSE  DICERE  HOMINES  PERVERSE 
DICENDO  FACILLIME  coNSEQUi.  Quamobrem  in  istis  ipsis  exercitationibus,  etsi 
utile  est,  etiam  subito  saepe  dicere,  tamen  illud  utilius,  sumpto  spatio  ad 
cogitandum,  paratius  atque  accuratius  dicere.  Caput  autem  est,  quod  (ut 
vere  dicam)  minime  facimus ;  (est  enim  magni  laboris,  quern  plerique  fugi- 
mus :)  quam  plurimum  scribere,  STILUS  OPTIMUS  ET  PRAESTANTISSIMUS  DICENDI 
EFFECTOR  AC  MAGisTER.'  Cic.  De  Orat.  Lib.  i.  cap.  33. 

•I  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  admitting  of  no  exception,  that  a  man  will 
speak  well  in  proportion  as  he  has  written  much ;  and  that  with  equal 
talents  he  will  be  the  finest  extempore  speaker,  when  no  time  for  preparing 
is  allowed,  who  has  prepared  himself  the  most  sedulously  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  a  premeditated  speech.  All  the  exceptions  which 
I  have  ever  heard  cited  to  this  principle  are  apparent  ones  only.'  Brougham, 
Address  to  the  Glasgow  Students,  1825. 
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self-possession  are  always  to  be  gained,  eloquence  never.  The 
former  go  to  make  up  the  practical  debater :  and  a  few  pointed 
remarks  and  striking  images  will  be  enough,  with  a  clever  man, 
to  conceal  want  of  art  in  combining  his  ideas,  and  incompetency 
to  present  them  in  their  most  effective  form.  The  oratory  of 
the  younger  Pitt,  which  is  a  good  example  of  the  speaking  of  a 
business-like,  practical  statesman,  has  much  of  this  character.  It 
is  marked  by  a  certain  mechanical  fluency,  well  adapted  for  bear- 
ing the  speaker  up  while  he  is  meditating  what  he  shall  say  next, 
but  accompanied  by  a  baneful  tautology  and  confusion  of  method. 
It  is  wanting  in  organic  elasticity. 

Excellent  as  is  the  first  part  of  the  Speech  on  American 
taxation,  the  student  must  look  elsewhere  than  in  Burke  for  the 
best  specimens  of  the  art  of  Parliamentary  debate.  The  fine 
perception  of  the  fitnesses  of  time  and  circumstances,  and  the  habit 
of  waiting  assiduously  upon  the  temper  of  individuals,  and  upon 
the  nameless  caprices  of  a  collective  body,  were  incompatible 
with  the  preoccupation  of  the  state-philosopher.  As  a  debater 
Burke  was  the  inferior  of  Pitt,  and  in  an  increased  degree,  of 
Fox.  The  speeches  of  Fox,  in  spite  of  the  indifferent  state  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  are  the  classical  models  for 
debating,  the  most  important  being  those  on  the  Westminster 
Scrutiny  and  the  Russian  Armament.  The  first  part  of  the 
latter,  to  repeat  the  advice  of  Brougham  to  the  father  of 
Macaulay  on  the  subject  of  his  son's  education,  the  student 
should  *  pore  over  till  he  has  it  by  heart.'  Among  the  few  other 
models  recommended  by  Brougham  were  Burke's  Thoughts  on 
the  Present  Discontents,  and  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America.  With  his  usual  enthusiasm  for  the  ancient  orators 
Brougham  goes  on  to  say  that  he  must  by  no  means  conclude  his 
studies  with  the  moderns.  'If  he  would  be  a  great  orator,  he 
must  go  at  once  to  the  fountain-head,  and  be  familiar  with  every 
one  of  the  great  orations  of  Demosthenes.' 

How  is  it  that  so  few  speeches  of  modern  times,  out  of  so 
many  which  survive,  grandly  constructed,  and  finely  adapted  to 
their  purpose,  obtain  a  permanent  place  in  literature  ?  For  this 
doubtless  there  must  be  something  which  shall  touch  the  per- 
manent nature  of  mankind  at  large,  not  only  the  temporary  dis- 
position of  particular  assemblies.  Burke  dealt  largely  in  questions 
of  great  permanent  interest,  but  this  was  hardly  sufficient  in  itself 
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to  account  for  the  extent  in  which  his  writings  and  speeches  have 
been  cherished.  The  first  requisite  for  preservation  is  a  certain 
amount  of  literary  skill  employed  either  in  their  original  construc- 
tion or  in  their  preparation  for  the  press.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  forensic  oratory.  Most  of  the  speeches  of  Windham  and  Can- 
ning, of  Erskine  and  Gurran,  have  for  succeeding  generations  an 
interest  which  hardly  rises  above  that  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  are  concerned.  Those  of  Grattan  and  Brougham  possess 
something  of  the  same  interest  which  attaches  to  those  of  Burke. 
The  writings  of  Burke  have  often  been  classed,  in  point  of 
style,  with  those  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon.  The  resemblance  is 
only  partial.  Johnson  conceived  it  to  be  his  mission  to  reform 
his  native  tongue,  and  in  his  own  words,  to  clear  it  from  collo- 
quial barbarisms,  licentious  idioms,  and  irregular  combinations. 
*  Something,  perhaps,'  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  Rambler,  *  I 
have  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  construction,  and  something  to 
the  harmony  of  its  cadence.'  This  elegance  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  mechanical,  and  this  harmony  monotonous.  It  is 
the  sound  and  painstaking  common-sense — the  candid  and  pro- 
found judgment,  which  give  body  and  worth  to  the  *  alternate 
coruscations'  of  verbiage  in  which  Johnson  delighted.  If  we 
imagine  Bolingbroke — whom  nature  intended  for  a  demagogue, 
and  endowed  with  a  natural  flow  of  exquisite  and  expressive 
language,  coupled  with  a  natural  flimsiness  and  quackery  of 
reasoning — possessed,  instead,  of  this  Johnsonian  sense  and  judg- 
ment, we  have  something  approaching  to  the  manner  of  Burke. 
To  write  in  the  closet  with  the  ardour  inspired  by  the  surround- 
ings of  the  senate ;  to  be  copious,  even  to  a  fault ;  to  flow  in  a 
torrent,  regardless  of  measure  and  symmetry,  unstudious  of  phrase 
and  parenthesis ;  to  shift  the  argument  into  different  lights,  as  care- 
less of  the  '  harmony '  or  *  unity '  of  the  picture,  and  as  successful 
in  the  effect  of  it,  as  Rubens ;  there  is  nothing  of  Johnson,  nor  of 
Gibbon  in  this.  Gibbon  set  before  himself  a  higher  literary  ideal 
than  ever  governed  the  pen  of  Burke.  Whatever  may  be  faults 
of  the  style  of  Gibbon,  it  possesses  one  excellence  of  a  high 
order,— that  its  graces  are  not  destroyed  by  translation.  The 
censure  of  unnaturalness  and  affectation  is,  in  general,  unjustly 
applied  to  it.  There  is  a  constant  elevation  of  expression :  if 
monotonous,  it  is  always  dignified.  But  the  tastes,  studies,  and 
objects  of  Burke  were  wholly  diverse  from  those  of  Gibbon: 
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and  there  are  too  few  points  at  which  their  works  can  be  said  to 
touch  to  enable  us,  as  to  their  style,  to  draw  a  just  comparison. 

Of  authors  who  were  Burke's  contemporaries,  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  manner  of  his  age,  but  as  manifested  in  an  upper 
and  non-literary  class,  is  Walpole.  The  best  literary  artist  is 
Goldsmith.  The  few  first-class  men  of  the  time  stand  towards 
the  popular  authors  of  the  day  in  a  fixed  relation  which  will  be  best 
understood  by  comparing  Goldsmith  as  a  writer  of  fiction  with 
Richardson  and  Sterne.  The  literary  vice  of  the  age  was  a  sickly 
and  demoralising  species  of  sentimentality.  In  oratory,  it  may  be 
traced  in  some  passages  of  Sheridan's  Indian  speeches.  Hardly  one 
of  the  sentimental  poets  of  the  century  is  free  from  the  taint. 
What  it  was  in  its  culmination  the  reader  may  see  in  the  once 
popular  poems  of  Charlotte  Smith.  Bowles  and  Coleridge  illustrate 
it  at  the  time  when  it  was  about  to  disappear  before  the  examples 
of  Cowper,  Rogers,  and  Wordsworth.  A  hundred  forgotten  novels 
exemplify  it  in  prose.  Rousseau,  Goethe,  and  many  others, 
show  in  what  way  it  spread  to  the  literature  of  neighbouring 
countries.  Fielding  and  Smollett  afford  evidence  of  it,  even 
whilst  protesting  against  it  by  their  example.  A  large  section 
of  the  literature  of  the  age  is  turned  by  it  into  a  mass  of  un- 
qualified rubbish,  as  worthless  as  the  copper-plate  page  illus- 
trations that  adorned  the  volumes  which  contained  it.  Yet 
without  reference  to  these  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
the  greatness  of  Reynolds  and  his  school.  Similarly,  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  the  manly  tone  of  thought  which  Burke  and 
Johnson  exhibit,  the  student  should  glance  at  some  of  the  best 
known  among  the  didactic  works  of  the  age,  such  as  Hervey's 
Meditations,  once  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the  world. 
'The  distemper  of  the  age,'  said  Burke  on  one  occasion,  'is  a 
poverty  of  spirit  and  of  genius :'  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  it 
was  characterised  by  '  the  politics  and  morals  of  girls  at  a 
boarding-school,  rather  than  of  men  and  statesmen  V 

Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  who  were  original  thinkers  by  nature, 
and  men  of  letters  by  profession,  derived  no  literary  stimulus 
from  communication  with  Burke,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  a  balance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account.  It  was  otherwise  with  Rey- 
nolds. Attracted  by  the  profound  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts 
expressed  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  the 
1  Speech  on  a  Bill  for  shortening  the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 
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great  painter  had  sought  Burke's  acquaintance  at  an  early  period 
in  his  career.  The  powers  of  Burke  as  a  critic  and  philosopher 
of  art  are  clearly  proved  by  that  work,  and  by  his  letters  to  the 
painter  Barry.  But  their  best  testimony  is  the  fact  that  the 
Discourses  of  Reynolds  are  guided  by  a  method,  and  expressed 
in  a  manner,  which  none  who  are  familiar  with  Burke's  writings 
can  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  pronouncing  to  be  his.  Until  the 
appearance  of  Malone's  edition  of  the  works  of  Reynolds,  it  had 
been  generally  believed  that  Burke  was  the  sole  author  of  these 
Discourses.  Many  years  afterwards,  Northcote,  who  had  good 
means  of  knowing,  avowed  his  belief  in  what  Malone  had  denied, 
that  Burke  had  supplied  much  that  was  necessary  to  complete 
their  literary  form.  To  the  reader  of  the  present  day,  judging 
from  these  works  themselves,  it  seems  more  probable  that  Burke 
composed  them  with  facts  supplied  by  Reynolds,  than  that  the 
work  of  Reynolds  was  brought  into  shape  and  finished  off  by 
Burke.  But  the  direct  evidence  is  wholly  in  favour  of  the  latter 
view.  The  '  Discourses '  are,  however,  pervaded  by  the  mode  of 
thought,  as  well  as  full  of  the  expressions  and  illustrations,  with 
which  the  reader  of  Burke  is  familiar.  They  bear  evidence  of  a 
double  influence.  The  philosophical  critic  guided  the  views  of  the 
artist,  and  his  friendly  pen  corrected  and  embellished  the  writings 
in  which  they  were  expressed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
exact  share  of  Burke  in  them,  they  are  models,  in  their  kind, 
of  style  and  expression,  and  part  of  the  standard  literature  of 
England;  and  Sydney  Smith,  without  any  reference  to  Burke, 
has  described  them  by  the  terms  which  Goldsmith  so  justly  ap- 
plied to  his  friend,  as  *  full  of  all  wisdom.' 

Burke,  in  the  history  of  English  letters,  represents  the  transition 
from  the  formal  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  to  the 
far  less  constrained  one  which  has  prevailed  .in  the  present.  He 
restores  to  literature,  in  some  measure,  the  wealth  and  freedom 
•  which  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  the  great  dramatists  and 
philosophical  divines.  In  the  spirit  of  his  writings,  however,  he 
is  distinctly  the  son,  and  not  the  changeling,  of  his  age.  His 
philosophy  recalls  the  didactic  school  of  Young,  Johnson,  and 
Armstrong ;  he  sometimes  partakes  the  satirical  vein  of  Churchill 
and  Smollett ;  more  rarely  we  trace  in  him  a  tone  akin  to  that  of 
the  'patriot  poets,'  of  Thomson,  Akenside,  and  Glover.  The 
influence  of  the  great  literary  school  of  France,  and  of  the 
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English  copyists  of  their  style  and  phrase,  !s  often  noticeable. 
He  has,  however,  none  of  that  habitual  stiffness  on  which 
Johnson  sometimes  congratulated  his  contemporaries  *,  which 
had  been  diffused  by  the  effect  of  French  examples.  If  the  aims 
of  writing  could  be  reached  by  simple  reasoning  and  description, 
closely  and  concisely  expressed,  much  of  the  poetry  and  the  prose 
of  the  last  century  would  be  unsurpassable.  The  more  sensitive 
elements  in  human  nature,  however,  will  not  consent  to  be  thus 
desolated,  and  the  formal  writer  is  thwarted  at  every  step  by  the 
recoil  of  his  own  mechanism.  In  the  literary  art,  as  in  all  others, 
nature  must  be  patiently  studied.  Burke,  who  never  aimed  at 
merely  literary  fame,  and  never  once,  in  his  mature  years,  cherished 
the  thought  of  living  to  future  ages  in  his  works,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  economics  of  his  art.  He  devoted  himself  solely  to  the 
immediate  object  before  him,  with  no  sidelong  glance  at  the 
printing  press  or  the  library  shelf.  He  reasoned  little,  or  not  at 
all,  when  he  conceived  reason  to  be  out  of  place,  or  insufficient 
for  his  purpose.  He  never  rejected  a  phrase  or  a  thought 
because  it  did  not  reach  the  standard  required  by  literary 
dignity.  With  all  this,  his  writing  always  reaches  a  high 
standard  of  practical  excellence,  and  is  always  careful  and  work- 
manlike. It  is,  moreover,  well  attuned  to  the  ear.  The  cadence 
of  Burke's  sentences  always  reminds  us  that  prose  writing  is  only 
to  be  perfected  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  poetry  of  the  language. 
Few  prose  writers  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  general  body 
of  English  verse,  and  few  have  habitually  written  so  fully,  so 
delicately,  and  so  harmoniously. 

This  slight  general  sketch  could  not  be  better  concluded  than 
with  the  beautiful  inscription  composed  by  Dr.  Parr  for  a  na- 
tional monument  to  Burke.  Such  a  monument  was  demanded 
by  public  opinion,  and  the  project  was  favoured  by  most  of 
Burke's  friends  and  admirers;  but  the  House  was  never  moved 
on  the  subject,  partly  from  a  scruple  lest  the  wishes  expressed  in 
Burke's  will  should  be  violated,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  popular  opinion.  The  inscription  is  considered  the 
best  that  Parr  ever  wrote :  and  as  that  eminent  scholar  was  most 
eminent  in  inscriptions,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece. 

1  '  There  is  now  an  elegance  of  style  universally  diffused.'  Again,  on  the 
Divines:  'All  the  latter  preachers  have  a  good  style.  Indeed,  nobody  now 
talks  of  style  ;  every  body  composes  pretty  well.'  Boswell,  April  7,  1778. 
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Burke  is  so  copious  and  so  clear  a  writer  that  the  text  of 
his  works  is,  in  general,  amply  sufficient  to  make  him  intelligible 
to  an  intelligent  reader.  It  is  believed  that  all  additional  illus- 
tration which  is  necessary  is  included  in  the  Notes  at  the  end 
of  the  volume ;  but  those  who  require  still  further  information 
may  refer  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  footnote1.  It  only 
remains  to  give  some  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  works 
in  the  present  volume. 

The  '  Present  Discontents '  is  a  political  pamphlet  of  the  old 
school.  The  style  is  mainly  pedestrian,  relieved  by  some  touches 
of  humour,  and  by  a  few  passages  of  a  descriptive  character.  It 
contains  much  solid  reasoning,  but  no  rhetoric,  except  that  of 
facts,  or  alleged  facts.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  style  and 
finish,  though  no  superfluities  have  been  admitted,  and  there  is 
a  certain  affectation  of  plainness,  intended  to  sustain  the  author's 
assumed  character  of  a  private  citizen.  The  facts  are  admirably 
marshalled,  and  it  is  clear  that  long  meditation  in  the  writer's 
mind  has  given  the  principal  arguments  a  well-rounded  form. 
Burke  had  already  written  and  printed  an  historical  jeu-d' esprit, 
shadowing  forth  the  principal  matters  in  the  pamphlet  under  the 
figment  of  an  insurrection  against  the  Grown  of  Spain,  in  the 
form  of  a  remonstrance  from  the  supposed  insurgents.  The 
pamphlet  itself  seems  to  have  been  commenced  shortly  after 
the  unusually  early  prorogation  of  parliament  in  May  1769, 

1  HISTORY.  The  Histories  of  Bisset,  Belsham,  Adolphus,  Massey,  Philli- 
more,  Bancroft,  and  Stanhope ;  Wraxall's  Historical  and  Posthumous  Me- 
moirs ;  Walpole's  Memoirs ;  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  George  III ;  Rockingham 
Memoirs ;  Bedford  Correspondence ;  Grenville  Papers ;  The  Annual  Re- 
gister ;  Almon's  Biographical  Anecdotes ;  Letters  of  Junius ;  Chesterfield's 
Letters ;  Macaulay's  Essays  ;  May's  Constitutional  History. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson ;  Butler's  Reminiscences ;  The 
Lives  of  Burke  by  M'Cormick,  Bisset,  Prior,  and  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Macknight,  which,  however,  does  not  supplant  the  work  of  Sir  James 
Prior  as  the  standard  biography ;  the  brief  Life  of  Burke  by  Mr.  Sergeant 
Burke ;  Mr.  Morley's  Edmund  Burke,  a  Historical  Study ;  the  admirable 
Lecture  on  the  Life  of  Burke  to  the  Dublin  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 1862,  by  Sir  Joseph  Napier;  Professor  Robertson's  Lectures  on  Burke. 

GENERALLY.  Professor  Goodrich's  Select  British  Eloquence;  Hazlitt's 
Political  Essays  and  Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate ;  Rogers's  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  to  Holdsworth  and  Ball's  Edition  of  Burke's 
Works,  1834;  Allibone's  Critical  Dictionary,  art.  Burke;  De  Quincey  on 
Style  and  Conversation  ;  Mackintosh's  Memoirs  and  Works ;  Winkelmann's 
(German)  edition  of  the  two  Speeches  in  this  volume ;  Muller's  Lectures, 
and  Miscellaneous  Writings  (German). 
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when  the  turbulence  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  was 
extending  to  the  country  at  large.  The  nation  was  indignant  that 
a  ministry  labouring  under  an  unprecedented  weight  of  odium 
should  continue  to  stand  their  ground.  Most  of  the  counties 
were  holding  meetings  for  petitions  of  remonstrance  to  the  King 
on  the  subject  of  the  Middlesex  election.  The  administration 
adopted  the  singular  course  of  endeavouring  to  repress  the  symp- 
toms, instead  of  to  cure  the  disease.  They  moved  heaven  and 
earth,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  spirit 
of  petitioning.  Rigby  got  it  under  in  Essex :  then  proceeded  to 
Norfolk,  and  was  busy,  when  the  first  mention  of  this  pamphlet 
occurs  in  Burke's  letters,  opposing  it  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
ministry  were  looking  with  anxious  eyes  to  Yorkshire,  where  the 
influence  of  Lord  Rockingham  was  sufficient  to  authorise  or 
to  prevent  a  county  petition ;  and  the  Whig  leader  seems  to 
have  hesitated  on  a  matter  so  little  in  accordance  with  Whig 
traditions.  Burke,  however,  urged  him  to  this  measure ;  and  the 
Petition,  which  bears  the  marks  of  Burke's  pen,  was  signed  by 
more  than  10,000  freeholders1.  Lord  Temple,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, was  less  scrupulous ;  and  Burke  assisted  to  present  the 
remonstrance  of  the  freeholders  of  that  county  at  St.  James* 
on  the  2  pth  of  November. 

Burke  had  much  difficulty  in  continuing  his  pamphlet  from  time 
to  time,  in  adapting  it  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  unsettled 
state  of  affairs 2.  At  first  it  seems  to  have  been  drawn  out  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  a  retired  member  of  the  Rocking- 
ham party  (John  White,  formerly  M.P.  for  Retford).  In  October 
he  sent  a  large  portion  of  the  manuscript  to  Lord  Rockingham, 
with  a  request  that  it  might  be  circulated  among  the  party. 
He  writes: 

'The  whole  is  in  a  manner  new  cast,  something  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  order,  which,  if  I  can,  I  will  rectify,  though 

1  Addresses  were  sent  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  from  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Kent,  Surrey  and  Salop,  the  towns  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Leicester, 
Coventry,  &c.,  and  from  almost  every  part  of  Scotland.  The  county  of 
Middlesex  led  the  way  in  petitions  on  May  24 :  and  was  followed  by  the 
livery  of  London,  the  electors  of  Westminster,  and  the  freeholders  of 
Surrey,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Northumberland,  and  the  most  important  cities  and  boroughs. 

a  '  More  difficult  ....  than  to  produce  something  altogether  new.' 
Letter  to  Rockingham,  July  30. 
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I  fear  this  will  be  difficult.  The  former  scheme  would  no  ways 
answer,  and  I  wish  I  had  entirely  thrown  it  aside,  as  it  has 
embarrassed  me  a  good  deal.  The  whole  attack  on  Pitt's  con- 
duct must  be  omitted,  or  we  shall  draw  the  cry  of  the  world 
upon  us,  as  if  we  meant  directly  to  quarrel  with  all  mankind.' 

Burke  wished  the  responsibility  of  the  pamphlet  to  be  divided 
fairly  with  all  the  other  supporters  of  Lord  Rockingham  : 

'  In  order  that  it  should  be  truly  the  common  cause,  make  it  at 
your  meeting  what  you  please.  Let  me  know  what  ought  to  be 
left  out,  what  softened,  and  what  strengthened.  On  reading  it  to 
Will  and  Dick  *,  they  thought  some  things  a  little  too  ludicrous. 
I  thought  much  otherwise,  for  I  could  rather  wish  that  more  had 
occurred  to  me  (as  more  would,  had  my  spirits  been  high)  for  I 
know  how  ill  a  long  detail  of  politics,  not  animated  by  a  direct 
controversy,  wants  every  kind  of  help  to  make  it  tolerable.' 

Burke,  in  his  desire  to  remove  the  responsibility  as  far  as 
possible  from  himself,  even  suggested  to  the  party  'whether  a 
thing  of  this  nature  should  appear  at  all ; '  on  the  ground  that  it 
attacked  the  dearest  objects  of  the  court,  did  nothing  to  conciliate 
the  Grenville  party,  and  at  the  same  time  avowed  doctrines  which 
were  the  reverse  of  popular.  He  continued  his  work  at  the 
pamphlet  in  November.  He  then  writes : 

'  I  find  I  must  either  speak  very  broad,  or  weaken  the  matter, 
and  render  it  vulgar  and  ineffectual.  I  find  some  difficulties  as  I 
proceed ;  for  what  appear  to  me  self-evident  propositions,  the 
conduct  and  pretences  of  people  oblige  one  formally  to  prove ; 
and  this  seems  to  me,  and  to  others,  a  dull  and  needless  labour. 
However,  a  good  deal  of  it  will  soon  be  ready,  and  you  may  dis- 
pose of  it  as  you  please.  It  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  long  V 

A  week  after  this  he  writes : 

'  I  cannot  now  send  the  rest  of  my  pamphlet.  It  is  not  in 
order,  nor  quite  finished  even  in  the  scheme ;  but  I  wish  that,  if 
you  approve  what  is  done,  you  may  send  it  back,  for  it  ought 
not  now  to  have  a  moment's  delay.' 

The  conclusion  was  written,  and  the  whole  submitted  to  Lord 
Rockingham  in  December,  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Junius'  celebrated  Letter  to  the  King.  On  the  23rd  of  that 

1  Burke's  brother  Richard,  and  distant  kinsman  William  Burke. 
8  Burke  to  Rockingham,  Nov.  6,  1 769. 
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month  Rockingham  sent  the  manuscript  to  Dowdeswell.  Rock- 
ingham  writes  :  « I  wish  it  was  possible  that  this  work  could  soon 
make  its  appearance.  I  am  only  fearful  that  my  own  delay  may 
have  made  it  difficult.'  The  Duke  of  Portland  warmly  approved 
of  the  work,  but  justly  remarked  that  the  king  was  not  'so 
absolute  a  thing  of  straw'  as  he  was  represented  in  it.  He 
objects  also  to  the  'softening  or  sliding  over'  the  conduct  of 
the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  Duke  writes l : 

1 1  myself  can  speak  of  Lord  Bute's  public  avowal  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  present  Court  system  is  formed,  at  least  eighteen 
years  agone  (a  time  that  you  will  think  his  professions  must  have 
been  remarkable  to  have  struck  so  young  a  boy  as  I  then  was) ; 
and  though  he  may  possibly  not  have  had  sense  enough  to  form 
all  the  plan  himself,  he  has  had  villany  enough  to  adopt  it,  and 
introduce  it  in  a  manner  that  perhaps  nobody  had  the  means  of 
doing  so  effectually  as  himself.' 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  policy  of  the  publication,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  says : 

*  What  hurt  the  publication  can  do,  I  can't  foresee.  "  It  will 
make  you  enemies."  So  it  will ;  but  those  only,  that  for  your  own 
sake  you  would  be  ashamed  to  call  friends,  except  one2,  who 
never  will  like  you  till  he  sees  he  can't  go  on  without  you ;  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  if  he  has  as  much  honesty  as  sense,  he  will 
feel  and  own  a  pleasure  that  he  never  as  yet  can  have  experi- 
enced. As  to  serious,  thinking  people,  men  of  weight  and 
property  either  in  a  landed  or  commercial  way,  what  injury 
can  it  do  you  in  their  opinions?  Don't  fhey  see  and  feel 
every  day  the  mischiefs  of  the  present  system  ?  You  join  with 
them  in  their  complaint ;  you  shew  exactly  where  the  sore 
arises,  and  point  out  the  remedy ;  nay,  pledge  yourself  (at  least 
I  hope  the  pamphlet  may  be  understood  in  that  light)  to  apply 
it.  And  as  to  the  young  men  of  property  and  independent 
people  in  both  Houses,  it  is  holding  out  a  banner  for  them  to 
come  to,  where,  surely,  interest  cannot  be  said  to  point  out 
the  way,  and  where  nothing  but  public  good  is  to  be  sought 
for  on  the  plainest,  honestest,  and  most  disinterested  terms.' 

Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  work  was  accommodated  to 
circumstances  which  occurred  early  in  1770,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  published  until  the  month  of  April.  Two 
quarto  and  two  octavo  editions  were  sold  in  that  year,  besides  an 

1  Rock.  Mem.  ii.  145.  2  The  King. 
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Irish  reprint.     A  fifth  edition  was  published  in  1775,  and  a  sixth 
in  1784. 

The  pamphlet  contains  indications  of  that  relaxation  of  the 
formal  literary  manner  which  we  have  noted  above.  A  literary 
friend  in  Ireland  remarked  that  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  had  its  effect  on  Burke's  style,  and  that  the 
phraseology  was  '  not  so  elegant  as  usual.'  He  erred,  however, 
in  ascribing  this  to  the  author's  admitting  insertions  from  other 
hands,  to  which  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  give  his  own 
colouring ;  for  every  line  of  the  work  is  unmistakeably  from  the 
pen  of  Burke. 

The  pamphlet  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  position  of  the 
Court  party.  They  were  even  pleased  with  the  liberal  hostility 
it  displayed l.  Compared  with  the  scorpionlike  flagellations  of 
Junius,  the  stripes  of  Burke  seemed  like  the  chastisement  of  one 
who  loved  them.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  popular  party.  The 
*  Answer  '  of  Mrs.  Macaulay,  which  was  published  in  May  i77o2, 
embodies  their  opinions  of  it.  This  otherwise  worthless  pro- 
duction is  valuable  as  a  testimony  to  Burke's  political  consistency. 
In  it  he  is  considered  to  be  as  determined  and  formidable  an 
enemy  to  democracy  as  in  the  '  Rights  of  Man,'  twenty  years 
afterwards. 

Lord  Chatham,  the  professed  champion  of  an  ideal  anti-factious 
Whiggism,  declared  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Rockingham,  that  the 
pamphlet  had  c  done  much  hurt  to  the  cause.'  On  the  back  of 
this  letter  the  following  memorandum,  dated  July  13,  1792,  was 
written  by  Burke : — 

'Looking  over  poor  Lord  Rockingham's  papers,  I  find  this 
letter  from  a  man  wholly  unlike  him.  It  concerns  my  pamphlet 
("  The  Cause  of  the  Discontents  ").  I  remember  to  have  seen 
this  knavish  letter  at  the  time.  The  pamphlet  is  itself,  by  antici- 
pation, an  answer  to  that  great  artificer  of  fraud  3.  He  would  not 
like  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  great  extensive  public, 
who  never  conversed  but  with  a  parcel  of  low  toad-eaters,  Alas ! 
alas!  how  different  the  real  from  the  ostensible  public  man! 


1  Burke's  Correspondence,  i.  229. 

2  '  No  heroine  in  Billingsgate  can  go  beyond  the  patriotic  scolding  of  our 
republican  virago.     You  see  I  have  been  afraid  to  answer  her.'     Burke  to 
Shackleton,  Aug.  15,  1770. 

8  Milton  (Par.  Lost,  iv.  121)  names  Satan  'Artificer  of  Fraud.' 
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Must  all  this  theatrical  stuffing  and  raised  heels  be  necessary 
for  the  character  of  a  great  man  ? 

EDMUND  BURKE.' 

'  Oh !  but  this  does  not  derogate  from  his  great,  splendid 
side.  God  forbid ! 

E.  B.' 

The  Speech  on  American  Taxation  was  delivered  in  the 
debate  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Tea-duty,  the  sole  remnant  of  the 
taxes  imposed  by  Townshend  in  1767,  purposely  left  to  assert 
the  right  of  taxation,  when  the  rest  were  repealed  in  1770,  and 
in  itself  nothing,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Rockingham,  but  'an 
uncommercial,  unproductive,  pepper-corn  rent.'  The  attempted 
enforcement  of  this  duty  produced  that  resistance  which  ter- 
minated in  American  independence. 

The  first  official  notice  of  this  resistance  was  contained  in  an 
ominous  message  from  the  throne,  March  7,  1774,  produced 
by  the  advices  of  the  outrages  committed  on  board  the  tea- 
ships  at  Boston.  A  mob,  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians,  had 
boarded  the  ships,  broken  open  the  tea-chests,  and  poured  their 
contents  into  the  sea.  In  this  message,  and  the  address  which 
was  voted  upon  it,  the  objects  aimed  to  be  secured  by  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  were  only  too  clearly  shadowed  forth.  This 
fatal  measure,  which  removed  the  custom-house  officers  of 
Boston,  and  prohibited  the  'landing  and  discharging,  lading  and 
shipping  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandizes  at  the  said  town  of 
Boston  or  within  the  harbour  thereof,'  passed  the  House  on  the 
25th,  was  immediately  carried  up  to  the  Lords,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  sist  of  March.  The  more  statesmanlike 
politicians,  however,  entertained  the  gravest  apprehensions  of  the 
results  of  this  measure :  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  some  who 
had  voted  for  it  on  general  grounds,  the  motion  in  the  debate 
upon  which  this  speech  was  made,  which  had  been  so  often 
proposed  in  former  sessions,  was  again  brought  forward.  It  was 
negatived :  and  the  numbers  in  its  favour  were  much  smaller  than 
upon  former  occasions.  The  policy  of  coercion  was  further 
followed  up  by  the  monstrous  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution 
of  the  province  of  which  the  offending  port  was  the  capital, 
which  appeared  in  due  time  under  the  form  of  a  '  Bill  for  the 
better  regulating  government  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.'  The  purpose  of  this  bill  was,  in  the  words  of  Burke  in 
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the  Annual  Register,  '  to  alter  the  constitution  of  that  province  as 
it  stood  in  the  charter  of  King  William ;  to  take  the  whole  execu- 
tive power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  democratic  port,  and  to  vest 
the  nomination  of  counsellors,  judges,  and  magistrates  of  all 
kinds,  including  sheriffs,  in  the  Crown,  and  in  some  cases  in  the 
King's  governor,  and  all  to  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown.' 

Burke  consented  to  the  publication  of  this  speech  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the 
great  effect  which  it  seems  to  have  produced.  Colonel  Barre 
declared,  in  his  excitement,  that  if  it  could  be  written  out,  he 
would  nail  it  on  every  church  door  in  the  kingdom.  Sir  George 
Savile  called  it  the  greatest  triumph  of  eloquence  within  his 
memory.  Governor  Johnstone  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  noble  lords  (North  and  Germaine) 
that  spectators  had  been  excluded  during  that  debate,  for  if  any 
had  been  present,  they  would  have  excited  the  people  to  tear 
the  noble  lords  in  pieces  on  their  way  home. 

It  seems  to  have  been  from  a  generous  wish  to  give  the 
ministry  an  opportunity  of  doing  their  best  to  restore  tranquillity, 
and  from  an  indisposition  to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  demagogue, 
while  equally  unwilling  to  soften  down  the  terms  in  which  he 
had  spoken,  that  Burke  deferred  the  publication  of  the  Speech 
until  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  several  times 
reprinted,  and,  like  most  of  Burke's  publications,  provoked  an 
*  Answer/  which  is  not  worthy  of  attention. 

As  to  the  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  and  its  relation 
to  the  former,  the  student  is  commended  to  the  following  note 
by  Dr.  Goodrich : — 

1  It  would  hardly  seem  possible  that  in  speaking  so  soon  again 
on  the  same  subject,  he  could  avoid  making  this  speech  to  some 
extent  an  echo  of  his  former  one.  But  never  were  two  pro- 
ductions more  entirely  different.  His  stand-point  in  the  first 
was  England.  His  topics  were  the  inconsistency  and  folly  of  the 
ministry  in  their  "  miserable  circle  of  occasional  arguments  and 
temporary  expedients"  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America.  His 
object  was  to  recall  the  House  to  the  original  principles  of  the 
English  colonial  system— that  of  regulating  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  and  making  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  mother 
country,  while  in  other  respects  she  left  them  "  every  charac- 
teristic mark  of  a  free  people  in  all  their  internal  concerns," 
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His  stand-point  in  the  second  speech  was  America.     His  topics 
were  her  growing  population,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  fisheries; 
the  causes  of  her  fierce  spirit  of  liberty ;  the  impossibility  of  re- 
pressing it  by  force,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  some  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  England.      His  object  was  (waiving  all 
abstract   questions   about  the  right   of  taxation)  to  show  that 
Parliament  ought  "to  admit  the  people  of  the  colonies  into  an 
interest  in  the  Constitution"  by  giving  them  (like  Ireland,  Wales, 
Chester,  Durham)  a  share  in  the  representation ;  and  to  do  this 
by  leaving  internal  taxation  to  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  since 
no  one  could  think  of  an  actual  representation  of  America  in 
Parliament  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles.    The  two 
speeches  were  equally  diverse  in  their  spirit.      The    first  was 
in  the  strain  of  incessant  attack,  full  of  the  keenest  sarcasm,  and 
shaped  from  beginning  to  end  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
the  ministry.     The  second,  like  the  plan  it  proposed,  was  con- 
ciliatory; temperate  and  respectful  towards  Lord  North;   de- 
signed to  inform  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  real  strength 
and  feeling  of  America ;  instinct  with  the  finest  philosophy  of 
man  and  of  social  institutions ;  and  intended,  if  possible,  to  lead 
the  House  through  Lord  North's  scheme,  into  a  final  adjustment 
of  the  dispute,  on  the  true  principles  of  English  liberty.     It  is 
the  most  finished  of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches ;  and  though  it  contains 
no   passage    of  such  vividness  and  force  as  the  description  of 
Hyder  Ali  in  his  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  it  will 
be  read  probably  more  than  any  of  his  other  speeches,  for  the 
richness  of  its  style  and  the  lasting  character  of  the  instruction 
it  conveys.     Twenty  years  after  Mr.  Fox  said,  in  applying  its 
principles  to  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  'Let  gentle- 
men read  this  speech  by  day,  and  meditate  on  it  by  night ;  let 
them  peruse  it  again  and  again,  study  it,  imprint  it  on  their 
minds,  impress  it  on  their  hearts:   they  will  then  learn   that 
representation  is  the  sovereign  remedy  for  every  evil.' 

Nowhere  else,  according  to  Dr.  Goodrich,  who  is  well  qualified 
to  speak,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  since,  is  there 
to  be  found  so  admirable  a  view  of  the  causes  which  produced 
the  American  Revolution  as  in  these  two  speeches.  '  They  both 
deserve  to  be  studied  with  the  utmost  diligence  by  every  American 
scholar '.' 

The  history  of  the  events  which  happened  between  the  dates 
of  the  two  speeches,  the  action  of  the  Congress  which  had  now 
assembled,  the  renewed  penal  measures  of  the  government,  and 

1  Select  British  Eloquence,  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  Yale  College. 
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the  respective  merits  of  the  various  conciliatory  measures  which 
were  advocated  by  Chatham,  North,  Burke,  and  Hartley,  though 
desirable  to  be  known,  are  not  material  to  the  understanding 
of  this  speech.  If  any  testimony  were  wanted  to  the  principles 
of  colonial  statesmanship  which  it  embodies,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  use  made  of  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  Speech  on  the 
Jamaica  Government  Bill,  May  3,  I8391. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sources  from  which  help  and  informa- 
tion have  been  derived,  in  the  compilation  of  this  edition,  are 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  references.  In  addition,  the  Editor 
has  to  express  his  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  and 
encouragement  he  has  received  from  many  friends,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Dr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Boyes,  both  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

LONDON, 
March  1874. 

1  See  also  Peel's  Speeches  on  the  East  Retford  Franchise,  May  5,  1829, 
and  on  New  Zealand,  June  17,  1845. 
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i73ol       Burke  born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  ist  (Old  Style). 
EARLY  LIFE. 

'  Being  diligent  is  the  gate  by  which  we  must  pass  to  knowledge  and 
fortune ;  without  it  we  are  both  unserviceable  to  ourselves  and  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  a  burthen  to  the  earth.  ...  I  have  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
many  things,  but  scarce  the  bottom  of  any.'  Letter  to  Shackleton,  1 744. 

1743         Entered  at  Trinity  College. 

1746  Elected  Scholar. 

1747  Entered  at  the  Middle  Temple. 

LITERARY  LIFE. 

'  I  dined  with  your  Secretary  yesterday ;  there  were  Garrick  and  a  young 
Mr.  Burke,  who  wrote  a  book  in  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  was 
much  admired.  He  is  a  sensible  man,  but  has  not  worn  off  his  authorism 
yet,  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as  writers;  and  to  be  one.  He 
will  know  better  one  of  these  days.'  Walpole  to  G.  Montagu,  July  22, 
1761. 

1750        Arrival  in  London. 

1754        Becomes  a  member  of  Macklin's  Debating  Society. 

1756  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 
Inquiry  into  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

1757  Marriage  with  Miss  Jane  Mary  Nugent. 
Newcastle  Ministry. 

Account  of  European  Settlements  in  America* 
Abridgment  of  English  History. 


1  The  Editor  has  stated  the  facts  which  are  in  favour  of  this  date  in  the 
'Athenaeum,'  June  26,  1875. 
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1758         Birth  of  his  son. 

Acquaintance  with  Johnson  and  Reynolds. 
'759         Annual  Register,  vol.  i. 

Introduction  to  Hamilton  by  Lord  Charlemont. 

CONNEXION  WITH  HAMILTON. 

1  Six  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  he  took  me  from  every  pursuit  of  literary 
reputation,  or  of  improvement  of  my  fortune.'  Letter  to  Hutchinson. 

Fragment  on  Irish  Penal  Laws. 
1761         Bute  Ministry. 
1763         Grenville  Ministry. 
1765         Rockingham  Ministry. 

POLITICAL  LIFE. 

'  My  principles  are  all  settled  and  arranged ;  and  indeed,  at  my  time  of 
life,  and  after  so  much  reading  and  reflection,  1  should  be  ashamed  to  be 
caught  at  hesitation  and  doubt,  when  I  ought  to  be  in  the  midst  of  action  ; 
not,  as  I  have  seen  some  to  be,  as  Milton  says,  "  Unpractised,  unprepared, 
and  still  to  seek."  However,  this  necessary  use  of  the  principles  I  have  will 
not  make  me  shut  my  ears  to  others  which  as  yet  I  have  not ;  only  I  wish 
to  act  upon  some  that  are  rational.'  Draft  of  Letter  to  Bishop  Markham, 
1771. 

1765  Secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham. 
Member  for  Wendover. 

1766  Chatham  Ministry. 

1768  Grafton  Ministry. 

Purchase  of  Gregories,  Burke's  estate  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. 

1769  Observations  on  Present  State  of  Nation. 

1770  Thoughts  on  Present  Discontents. 
North  Ministry. 

1771  Agent  for  New  York. 

1772  Opposes  Petition  of  Clergy  against  Subscription. 
Speech  on  Dissenters. 

Visit  to  France. 

1774  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 
Death  of  Goldsmith. 
Member  for  Bristol. 

1775  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 
Battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill. 
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1776  Address  to  the  King. 

1777  Letter  to  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

1778  Death  of  Chatham. 
Trial  of  Keppel. 

1779  D  eath  of  Garrick. 

1780  Speech  on  the  Economical  Reform. 
Member  for  Malton. 

1782  Rockingham  Ministry.     Paymaster-general. 
Death  of  Rockingham. 

Shelburne  Ministry. 

1783  Coalition  Ministry. 

Speech  on  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

Lord  Rector  of  University  of  Glasgow. 

1784  Pitt  Ministry. 
Death  of  Johnson. 

1785  Speech  on  Nabob  of  A r cot's  Debts. 

1786  Proceedings  against  Hastings. 

1787  Impeachment  of  Hastings.      Speeches  of  Burke, 

Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Windham. 

1789  French  Revolution. 

1790  Rejections  on  French  Revolution. 
Breach  with  Fox  and  Sheridan. 

1791  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

1792  Appeal  from  New  to  Old  Wigs. 
Death  of  Reynolds. 

1793  Observations  on  Conduct  of  the  Ministry. 
Remarks  on  Policy  of  Allies. 

1794  Deaths  of  his  brother  and  his  son. 
Retirement  from  Parliament. 

LAST  YEARS. 

'  The  storm  has  gone  over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which 
the  late  hurricane  has  scattered  around  me.'     Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

1795  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity. 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

1796  Letters  on  Regicide  Peace. 

1797  Death. 


NOTE 

THE  present  reprint  is  taken  from  the  first  volume  of  the 
edition  of  Select  Works  by  the  late  E.  J.  Payne,  containing 
Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,  the  speech 
On  A  merican  Taxation,  and  the  speech  On  Conciliation  with 
the  Colonies.  The  introduction  is  printed  in  full. 
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PREFACE. 

THE  following  Speech  has  been  much  the  subject  of  con- 
versation; and  the  desire  of  having  it  printed  was  last 
summer  very  general.  The  means  of  gratifying  the  public 
curiosity  were  obligingly  furnished  from  the  notes  of  some 
gentlemen,  Members  of  the  last  Parliament. 

VOL.  i.  H 
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This  piece  has  been  for  some  months  ready  for  the  press. 
But  a  delicacy,  possibly  overscrupulous,  has  delayed  the  pub- 
lication to  this  time.  The  friends  of  administration  have 
been  used  to  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition  to  their 
measures  in  America  to  the  writings  published  in  England. 
The  Editor  of  this  Speech  kept  it  back,  until  all  the  measures 
of  Government  have  had  their  full  operation,  and  can  be  no 
longer  affected,  if  ever  they  could  have  been  affected,  by  any 
publication. 

Most  Readers  will  recollect  the  uncommon  pains  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  session  of  the  last  Parliament,  and 
indeed  during  the  whole  course  of  it,  to  asperse  the  cha- 
racters, and  decry  the  measures,  of  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  friends  to  America ;  in  order  to  weaken  the  effect  of 
their  opposition  to  the  acts  of  rigour  then  preparing  against 
the  Colonies.  This  Speech  contains  a  full  refutation  of  the 
charges  against  that  party  with  which  Mr.  Burke  has  all  along 
acted.  In  doing  this,  he  has  taken  a  review  of  the  effects  of 
all  the  schemes  which  have  been  successively  adopted  in  the 
government  of  the  Plantations.  The  subject  is  interesting ; 
the  matters  of  information  various,  and  important ;  and  the 
publication  at  this  time,  the  Editor  hopes,  will  not  be  thought 
unseasonable. 

SPEECH,    &c. 

DURING  the  last  Session  of  the  last  Parliament,  on  the  iQth 
of  April,  1774,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  Member  fo~r  Rye,  made  the 
following  motion ;  That  an  Act  made  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled,  '  An  Act  for 
granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Planta- 
tions in  America ;  for  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  duties  of 
Customs  upon  the  exportation  from  this  Kingdom  of  Coffee 
and  Cocoa  Nuts,  of  the  produce  of  the  said  Colonies  or 
Plantations;  for  discontinuing  the  drawbacks  payable  on 
China  earthen  ware  exported  to  America;  and  for  more 
effectually  preventing  the  clandestine  running  of  goods  in 
the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations;'  might  be  read. 

And  the  same  being  read  accordingly ;  He  moved,  '  That 
this  House  will,  upon  this  day  sevennight,  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  duty  of  %d.  per  pound  weight  upon  tea,  payable  in  all  his 
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Majesty's  Dominions  in  America,  imposed  by  the  said  Act ; 
and  also  the  appropriation  of  the  said  duty.' 

On  this  latter  motion  a  warm  and  interesting  debate  arose, 
in  which  Mr.  Burke  spoke  as  follows  : 

SIR, 

I  agree  with  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
that  this  subject  is  not  new  in  this  House.  Very  disagreeably 
to  this  House,  very  unfortunately  to  this  Nation,  and  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  whole  Empire,  no  topic  has  been 
more  familiar  to  us.  For  nine  long  years,  session  after 
session,  we  have  been  lashed  round  and  round  this  miserable 
circle  of  occasional  arguments  and  temporary  expedients.  I 
am  sure  our  heads  must  turn,  and  our  stomachs  nauseate 
with  them.  We  have  had  them  in  every  shape;  we  have 
looked  at  them  in  every  point  of  view.  Invention  is  ex- 
hausted; reason  is  fatigued;  experience  has  given  judge- 
ment ;  but  obstinacy  is  not  yet  conquered. 

The  Honourable  Gentleman  has  made  one  endeavour 
more  to  diversify  the  form  of  this  disgusting  argument.  He 
has  thrown  out  a  speech  composed  almost  entirely  of  chal- 
lenges. Challenges  are  serious  things ;  and  as  he  is  a  man 
of  prudence  as  well  as  resolution,  I  dare  say  he  has  very  well 
weighed  those  challenges  before  he  delivered  them.  I  had 
long  the  happiness  to  sit  at  the  same  side  of  the  House,  and 
to  agree  with  the  Honourable  Gentleman  on  all  the  American 
questions.  My  sentiments,  I  am  sure,  are  well  known  to 
him;  and  I  thought  I  had  been  perfectly  acquainted  with 
his.  Though  I  find  myself  mistaken,  he  will  still  permit  me 
to  use  the  privilege  of  an  old  friendship ;  he  will  permit  me 
to  apply  myself  to  the  House  under  the  sanction  of  his 
authority ;  and,  on  the  various  grounds  he  has  measured  out, 
to  submit  to  you  the  poor  opinions  which  I  have  formed 
upon  a  matter  of  importance  enough  to  demand  the  fullest 
consideration  I  could  bestow  upon  it. 

H  2 
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He  has  stated  to  the  House  two  grounds  of  deliberation ; 
one  narrow  and  simple,  and  merely  confined  to  the  question 
on  your  paper:  the  other  more  large  and  more  complicated; 
comprehending  the  whole  series  of  the  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  America,  their  causes,  and  their  con- 
sequences. With  regard  to  the  latter  ground,  he  states  it  as 
useless,  and  thinks  it  may  be  even  dangerous,  to  enter  into 
so  extensive  a  field  of  enquiry.  Yet,  to  my  surprise,  he  had 
hardly  laid  down  this  restrictive  proposition,  to  which  his 
authority  would  have  given  so  much  weight,  when  directly, 
and  with  the  same  authority,  he  condemns  it ;  and  declares  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  enter  into  the  most  ample  historical 
detail.  His  zeal  has  thrown  him  a  little  out  of  his  usual 
accuracy.  In  this  perplexity  what  shall  we  do,  Sir,  who  are 
willing  to  submit  to  the  law  he  gives  us  ?  He  has  reprobated 
in  one  part  of  his  Speech  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for 
debate  in  the  other ;  and,  after  narrowing  the  ground  for  all 
those  who  are  to  speak  after  him,  he  takes  an  excursion 
himself,  as  unbounded  as  the  subject  and  the  extent  of  his 
great  abilities. 

Sir,  When  I  cannot  obey  all  his  laws,  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can.  I  will  endeavour  to  obey  such  of  them  as  have  the 
sanction  of  his  example ;  and  to  stick  to  that  rule,  which, 
though  not  consistent  with  the  other,  is  the  most  rational. 
He  was  certainly  in  the  right  when  he  took  the  matter 
largely.  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  agree  with  him  in  his 
censure  of  his  own  conduct.  It  is  not,  he  will  give  me  leave 
to  say,  either  useless  or  dangerous.  He  asserts,  that  retro- 
spect is  not  wise ;  and  the  proper,  the  only  proper,  subject  of 
enquiry,  is  '  not  how  we  got  into  this  difficulty,  but  how  we 
are  to  get  out  of  it/  In  other  words,  we  are,  according  to 
him,  to  consult  our  invention,  and  to  reject  our  experience. 
The  mode  of  deliberation  he  recommends  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  every  rule  of  reason  and  every  principle  of  good 
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sense  established  amongst  mankind.  For  that  sense  and 
that  reason  I  have  always  understood  absolutely  to  prescribe, 
whenever  we  are  involved  in  difficulties  from  the  measures  we 
have  pursued,  that  we  should  take  a  strict  review  of  those 
measures,  in  order  to  correct  our  errors,  if  they  should  be 
corrigible  ;  or  at  least  to  avoid  a  dull  uniformity  in  mischief, 
and  the  unpitied  calamity  of  being  repeatedly  caught  in  the 
same  snare. 

Sir,  I  will  freely  follow  the  Honourable  Gentleman  in  his 
historical  discussion,  without  the  least  management  for  men 
or  measures,  further  than  as  they  shall  seem  to  me  to  deserve 
it.  But  before  I  go  into  that  large  consideration,  because  I 
would  omit  nothing  that  can  give  the  House  satisfaction,  I 
wish  to  tread  the  narrow  ground  to  which  alone  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman,  in  one  part  of  his  Speech,  has  so  strictly 
confined  us. 

HE  desires  to  know,  whether,  if  we  were  to  repeal  this  tax, 
agreeably  to  the  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
who  made  the  motion,  the  Americans  would  not  take  post 
on  this  concession,  in  order  to  make  a  new  attack  on  the 
next  body  of  taxes ;  and  whether  they  would  not  call  for  a 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  wine  as  loudly  as  they  do  now  for  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea  ?  Sir,  I  can  give  no  security  on 
this  subject.  But  I  will  do  all  that  I  can,  and  all  that  can  be 
fairly  demanded.  To  the  experience  which  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  reprobates  in  one  instant,  and  reverts  to  in  the 
next;  to  that  experience,  without  the  least  wavering  or 
hesitation  on  my  part,  I  steadily  appeal ;  and  would  to  God 
there  was  no  other  arbiter  to  decide  on  the  vote  with  which 
the  House  is  to  conclude  this  day  I 

When  Parliament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  in  the  year 
1 766, 1  affirm,  first,  that  the  Americans  did  not'm  consequence 
of  this  measure  call  upon  you  to  give  up  the  former  Parlia- 
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mentary  revenue  which  subsisted  in  that  country;  or  even 
any  one  of  the  articles  which  compose  it.  I  affirm  also,  that 
when,  departing  from  the  maxims  of  that  repeal,  you  revived 
the  scheme  of  taxation,  and  thereby  filled  the  minds  of  the 
Colonists  with  new  jealousy,  and  all  sorts  of  apprehensions, 
then  it  was  that  they  quarrelled  with  the  old  taxes,  as  well  as 
the  new ;  then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that  they  questioned 
all  the  parts  of  your  legislative  power ;  and  by  the  battery  of 
such  questions  have  shaken  the  solid  structure  of  this  Empire 
to  its  deepest  foundations. 

Of  those  two  propositions  I  shall,  before  I  have  done, 
give  such  convincing,  such  damning  proof,  that  however  the 
contrary  may  be  whispered  in  circles,  or  bawled  in  news- 
papers, they  never  more  will  dare  to  raise  their  voices  in  this 
House.  I  speak  with  great  confidence.  I  have  reason  for 
it.  The  Ministers  are  with  me.  They  at  least  are  convinced 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  not,  and  that  no  repeal 
can  have,  the  consequences  which  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man who  defends  their  measures  is  so  much  alarmed  at. 
To  their  conduct  I  refer  him  for  a  conclusive  answer  to  his 
objection.  I  carry  my  proof  irresistibly  into  the  very  body  of 
both  Ministry  and  Parliament ;  not  on  any  general  reasoning 
growing  out  of  collateral  matter,  but  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Honourable  Gentleman's  Ministerial  friends  on  the  new 
revenue  itself. 

The  Act  of  1767,  which  grants  this  Tea  duty,  sets  forth  in 
its  preamble,  that  it  was  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in 
America,  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government  there,  as 
well  as  for  purposes  still  more  extensive.  To  this  support 
the  Act  assigns  six  branches  of  duties.  About  two  years 
after  this  Act  passed,  the  Ministry,  I  mean  the  present 
Ministry,  thought  it  expedient  to  repeal  five  of  the  duties 
and  to  leave  (for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves)  only 
the  sixth  standing.  Suppose  any  person,  at  the  time  of  that 
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repeal,  had  thus  addressed  the  Minister :  '  Condemning,  as 
you  do,  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Why  do  you  venture 
to  repeal  the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colours  ? 
Let  your  pretence  for  the  Repeal  be  what  it  will,  are  you  not 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  your  concessions  will  produce, 
not  satisfaction,  but  insolence,  in  the  Americans ;  and  that 
the  giving  up  these  taxes  will  necessitate  the  giving  up  of 
all  the  rest?'  This  objection  was  as  palpable  then  as  it  is 
now;  and  it  was  as  good  for  preserving  the  five  duties  as 
for  retaining  the  sixth.  Besides,  the  Minister  will  recollect, 
that  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  but  just  preceded  his 
Repeal ;  and  the  ill  policy  of  that  measure,  (had  it  been  so 
impolitic  as  it  has  been  represented,)  and  the  mischiefs  it 
produced,  were  quite  recent.  Upon  the  principles  therefore 
of  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Minister  himself,  the  Minister  has  nothing  at  all  to  answer. 
He  stands  condemned  by  himself,  and  by  all  his  associates 
old  and  new,  as  a  destroyer,  in  the  first  trust  of  finance,  of 
the  revenues ;  and  in  the  first  rank  of  honour,  as  a  betrayer 
of  the  dignity  of  his  Country. 

Most  men,  especially  great  men,  do  not  always  know  their 
well-wishers.  I  come  to  rescue  that  Noble  Lord  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  he  calls  his  friends  ;  and  even  out  of  his  own. 
I  will  do  him  the  justice  he  is  denied  at  home.  He  has  not 
been  this  wicked  or  imprudent  man.  He  knew  that  a  repeal 
had  no  tendency  to  produce  the  mischiefs  which  give  so 
much  alarm  to  his  Honourable  friend.  His  work  was  not 
bad  in  its  principle,  but  imperfect  in  its  execution ;  and  the 
motion  on  your  paper  presses  him  only  to  compleat  a  proper 
plan,  which,  by  some  unfortunate  and  unaccountable  error, 
he  had  left  unfinished. 

I  hope,  Sir,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  is  J 
thoroughly  satisfied,  and  satisfied  out  of  the  proceedings  of 
Ministry  on  their  own  favourite  Act,  that  his  fears  from  a 
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repeal  are  groundless.  If  he  is  not,  I  leave  him,  and  the 
Noble  Lord  who  si  is  by  him,  to  settle  the  matter,  as  well 
as  they  can,  together ;  for  if  the  repeal  of  American  taxes 
destroys  all  our  government  in  America — He  is  the  man ! — 
and  he  is  the  worst  of  all  the  repealers,  because  he  is  the 
last 

BUT  I  hear  it  rung  continually  in  my  ears,  now  and 
formerly, — *  the  Preamble  !  what  will  become  of  the  Preamble, 
if  you  repeal  this  Tax  ?' — I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  so  often 
to  expose  the  calamities  and  disgraces  of  Parliament.  The 
preamble  of  this  law,  standing  as  it  now  stands,  has  the  lie 
direct  given  to  it  by  the  provisionary  part  of  the  Act ;  if  that 
can  be  called  provisionary  which  makes  no  provision.  I 
should  be  afraid  to  express  myself  in  this  manner,  especially 
in  the  face  of  such  a  formidable  array  of  ability  as  is  now 
drawn  up  before  me,  composed  of  the  antient  household 
troops  of  that  side  of  the  House,  and  the  new  recruits  from 
this,  if  the  matter  were  not  clear  and  indisputable.  Nothing 
but  truth  could  give  me  this  firmness ;  but  plain  truth  and 
clear  evidence  can  be  beat  down  by  no  ability.  The  Clerk 
will  be  so  good  as  to  turn  to  the  Act,  and  to  read  this 
favourite  Preamble : 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised 
in  your  Majesty's  Dominions  in  America,  for  making 
a  more  certain  and  adequate  provision  for  defraying 
the  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  support 
of  civil  government,  in  such  Provinces  where  it  shall 
be  found  necessary ;  and  towards  further  defraying 
the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the 
said  Dominions. 

You  have  heard  this  pompous  performance.  No\v  where 
is  the  revenue  which  is  to  do  all  these  mighty  things  ?  Five- 
sixths  repealed — abandoned  —  sunk — gone — lost  for  ever. 
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Does  the  poor  solitary  Tea  duty  support  the  purposes  of  this 
preamble  ?  Is  not  the  supply  there  stated  as  effectually 
abandoned  as  if  the  Tea  duty  had  perished  in  the  general 
wreck  ?  Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  precious  mockery — a  pre- 
amble without  an  act — taxes  granted  in  order  to  be  re- 
pealed— and  the  reasons  of  the  grant  still  carefully  kept  up  ! 
This  is  raising  a  revenue  in  America !  This  is  preserving 
dignity  in  England !  If  you  repeal  this  tax  in  compliance 
with  the  motion,  I  readily  admit  that  you  lose  this  fair  pre- 
amble. Estimate  your  loss  in  it.  The  object  of  the  Act 
is  gone  already;  and  all  you  suffer  is  the  purging  the 
Statute-book  of  the  opprobrium  of  an  empty,  absurd,  and 
false  recital. 

It  has  been  said  again  and  again,  that  the  five  Taxes  were 
repealed  on  commercial  principles.  It  is  so  said  in  the  paper 
in  my  hand ;  a  paper  which  I  constantly  carry  about ;  which 
I  have  often  used,  and  shall  often  use  again.  What  is  got 
by  this  paltry  pretence  of  commercial  principles  I  know  not : 
for  if  your  government  in  America  is  destroyed  by  the  repeal 
of  Taxes,  it  is  of  no  consequence  upon  what  ideas  the  repeal 
is  grounded.  Repeal  this  Tax  too  upon  commercial  prin- 
ciples if  you  please.  These  principles  will  serve  as  well  now 
as  they  did  formerly.  But  you  know  that,  either  your  ob- 
jection to  a  repeal  from  these  supposed  consequences  has  no 
validity,  or  that  this  pretence  never  could  remove  it.  This 
commercial  motive  never  was  believed  by  any  man,  either  in 
America,  which  this  letter  is  meant  to  soothe,  or  in  England, 
which  it  is  meant  to  deceive.  It  was  impossible  it  should. 
Because  every  man,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  detail  of 
Commerce,  must  know,  that  several  of  the  articles  on  which 
the  Tax  was  repealed,  were  fitter  objects  of  Duties  than 
almost  any  other  articles  that  could  possibly  be  chosen; 
without  comparison  more  so,  than  the  Tea  that  was  left 
taxed ;  as  infinitely  less  liable  to  be  eluded  by  contraband. 
'  VOL.  i.  H  3 
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The  Tax  upon  Red  and  White  Lead  was  of  this  nature.  You 
have,  in  this  kingdom,  an  advantage  in  Lead,  that  amounts 
to  a  monopoly.  When  you  find  yourself  in  this  situation  of 
advantage,  you  sometimes  venture  to  tax  even  your  own  ex- 
port. You  did  so  soon  after  the  last  war ;  when,  upon  this 
principle,  you  ventured  to  impose  a  duty  on  Coals.  In  all 
the  articles  of  American  contraband  trade,  who  ever  heard  of 
the  smuggling  of  Red  Lead  and  White  Lead  ?  You  might, 
therefore,  well  enough,  without  danger  of  contraband,  and 
without  injury  to  Commerce,  (if  this  were  the  whole  con- 
sideration,) have  taxed  these  commodities.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Glass.  Besides,  some  of  the  things  taxed  were  so 
trivial,  that  the  loss  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  their  utter 
annihilation  out  of  American  Commerce,  would  have  been 
comparatively  as  nothing.  But  is  the  article  of  Tea  such  an 
object  in  the  Trade  of  England,  as  not  to-be  felt,  or  felt 
but  slightly,  like  White  Lead  and  Red  Le^d,  and  Painters' 
Colours  ?  Tea  is  an  object  of  far  other  importance.  Tea 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  object,  taking  it  with  its 
necessary  connections,  of  any  in  the  mighty  circle  of  our 
Commerce.  If  commercial  principles  had  been  the  true 
motives  to  the  Repeal,  or  had  they  been  at -all  attended  to, 
Tea  would  have  been  the  last  article  we  should  have  left 
taxed  for  a  subject  of  controversy. 

Sir,  It  is  not  a  pleasant  consideration ;  but  nothing  in  the 
world  can  read  so  awful  and  so  instructive  a  lesson,  as  the 
conduct  of  Ministry  in  this  business,  upon  the  mischief  of 
not  having  large  and  liberal  ideas  in  the  management  of 
great  affairs.  Never  have  the  servants  of  the  state  looked 
at  the  whole  of  your  complicated  interests  in  one  connected 
view.  They  have  taken  things  by  bits  and  scraps,  some  at 
one  time  and  one  pretence,  and  some  at  another,  just  as 
they  pressed,  without  any  sort  of  regard  to  their  relations  or 
dependencies.  They  never  had  any  kind  of  system,  right  or 
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wrong ;  but  only  invented  occasionally  some  miserable  tale 
for  the  day,  in  order  meanly  to  sneak  out  of  difficulties,  into 
which  they  had  proudly  strutted.  And  they  were  put  to  all 
these  shifts  and  devices,  full  of  meanness  and  full  of  mischief, 
in  order  to  pilfer  piece-meal  a  repeal  of  an  Act,  which  they 
had  not  the  generous  courage,  when  they  found  and  felt  their 
error,  honourably  and  fairly  to  disclaim.  By  such  manage- 
ment, by  the  irresistible  operation  of  feeble  counsels,  so  paltry 
a  sum  as  Three-pence  in  the  eyes  of  a  financier,  so  insignifi- 
cant an  article  as  Tea  in  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher,  have 
shaken  the  pillars  of  a  Commercial  Empire  that  circled  the 
whole  globe. 

Do  you  forget  that,  in  the  very  last  year,  you  stood  on  the 
precipice  of  general  bankruptcy  ?  Your  danger  was  indeed 
great.  You  were  distressed  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company;  and  you  well  know  what  sort  of  things  are  in- 
volved in  the  comprehensive  energy  of  that  significant  appel- 
lation. I  am  not  called  upon  to  enlarge  to  you  on  that 
danger,  which  you  thought  proper  yourselves  to  aggravate, 
and  to  display  to  the  world  with  all  the  parade  of  indiscreet 
declamation.  The  monopoly  of  the  most  lucrative  trades, 
and  the  possession  of  imperial  revenues,  had  brought  you  to 
the  verge  of  beggary  and  ruin.  Such  was  your  represen- 
tation— such,  in  some  measure,  was  your  case.  The  vent 
of  Ten  Millions  of  pounds  of  this  commodity,  now  locked  up 
by  the  operation  of  an  injudicious  Tax,  and  rotting  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  Company,  would  have  prevented  all  this 
distress,  and  all  that  series  of  desperate  measures  which  you 
thought  yourselves  obliged  to  take  in  consequence  of  it. 
America  would  have  furnished  that  vent,  which  no  other  part 
of  the  world  can  furnish  but  America ;  where  Tea  is  next 
to  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  where  the  demand  grows  upon 
the  supply.  I  hope  our  dear-bought  East  India  Committees 
have  done  us  at  least  so  much  good,  as  to  let  us  know,  that, 
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without  a  more  extensive  sale  of  that  article,  our  East  India 
revenues  and  acquisitions  can  have  no  certain  connection 
with  this  country.  It  is  through  the  American  trade  of  Tea 
that  your  East  India  conquests  are  to  be  prevented  from 
crushing  you  with  their  burthen.  They  are  ponderous  in- 
deed :  and  they  must  have  that  great  country  to  lean  upon, 
or  they  tumble  upon  your  head.  It  is  the  same  folly  that 
has  lost  you  at  once  the  benefit  of  the  West  and  of  the  East. 
This  folly  has  thrown  open  folding-doors  to  contraband; 
and  will  be  the  means  of  giving  the  profits  of  the  trade  of 
your  Colonies  to  every  nation  but  yourselves.  Never  did  a 
people  suffer  so  much  for  the  empty  words  of  a  preamble. 
It  must  be  given  up.  For  on  what  principles  does  it  stand  ? 
This  famous  revenue  stands,  at  this  hour,  on  all  the  debate, 
as  a  description  of  revenue  not  as  yet  known  in  all  the  com- 
prehensive (but  too  comprehensive !)  vocabulary  of  finance — 
a  preambulary  tax.  It  is  indeed  a  tax  of  sophistry,  a  tax  of 
pedantry,  a  tax  of  disputation,  a  tax  of  war  and  rebellion,  a 
tax  for  anything  but  benefit  to  the  imposers,  or  satisfaction 
to  the  subject. 

Well !  but  whatever  it  is,  gentlemen  will  force  the  Colonists 
to  take  the  Teas.  You  will  force  them  ?  Has  seven  years' 
struggle  yet  been  able  to  force  them  ?  O  but  it  seems,  '  We 
are  in  the  right.  The  Tax  is  trifling — in  fact  it  is  rather  an 
exoneration  than  an  imposition;  three-fourths  of  the  duty 
formerly  payable  on  teas  exported  to  America  is  taken  off; 
the  place  of  collection  is  only  shifted ;  instead  of  the  reten- 
tion of  a  shilling  from  the  Draw-back  here,  it  is  three-pence 
Custom  paid  in  America.'  All  this,  Sir,  is  very  true.  But  this 
is  the  very  folly  and  mischief  of  the  Act.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  you  know  that  you  have  deliberately  thrown  away  a 
large  duty  which  you  held  secure  and  quiet  in  your  hands,  for 
the  vain  hope  of  getting  one  three-fourths  less,  through  every 
hazard,  through  certain  litigation,  and  possibly  through  war. 
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The  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  duties  on  paper  and 
glass,  imposed  by  the  same  Act,  was  exactly  in  the  same 
spirit.  There  are  heavy  excises  on  those  articles  when  used 
in  England.  On  export,  these  excises  are  drawn  back.  But 
instead  of  withholding  the  Draw-back,  which  might  have  been 
done,  with  ease,  without  charge,  without  possibility  of  smug- 
gling ;  and  instead  of  applying  the  money  (money  already  in 
your  hands)  according  to  your  pleasure,  you  began  your 
operations  in  finance  by  flinging  away  your  revenue;  you 
allowed  the  whole  Draw-back  on  export,  and  then  you 
charged  the  duty,  (which  you  had  before  discharged,)  pay- 
able in  the  Colonies;  where  it  was  certain  the  collection 
would  devour  it  to  the  bone  ;  if  any  revenue  were  ever  suf- 
fered to  be  collected  at  all.  One  spirit  pervades  and  animates 
the  whole  mass. 

Could  anything  be  a  subject  of  more  just  alarm  to  America, 
than  to  see  you  go  out  of  the  plain  high  road  of  finance,  and 
give  up  your  most  certain  revenues  and  your  clearest  inte- 
rests, merely  for  the  sake  of  insulting  your  Colonies?  No 
man  ever  doubted  that  the  commodity  of  Tea  could  bear  an 
imposition  of  three-pence.  But  no  commodity  will  bear 
three-pence,  or  will  bear  a  penny,  when  the  general  feelings 
of  men  are  irritated,  and  two  millions  of  people  are  resolved 
not  to  pay.  The  feelings  of  the  Colonies  were  formerly  the 
feelings  of  Great  Britain.  Theirs  were  formerly  the  feelings 
of  Mr.  Hampden  when  called  upon  for  the  payment  of 
twenty  shillings.  Would  twenty  shillings  have  ruined  Mr. 
Hampden's  fortune  ?  No  1  but  the  payment  of  half  twenty 
shillings,  on  the  principle  it  was  demanded,  would  have  made 
him  a  slave.  It  is  the  weight  of  that  preamble,  of  which  you 
are  so  fond,  and  not  the  weight  of  the  duty,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  unable  and  unwilling  to  bear. 

It  is  then,  Sir,  upon  the  principle  of  this  measure,  and 
nothing  else,  that  we  are  at  issue.  It  is  a  principle  of  politi- 
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cal  expediency.  Your  Act  of  1 767  asserts,  that  it  is  expedient 
to  raise  a  revenue  in  America;  your  Act  of  1769,  which  takes 
away  that  revenue,  contradicts  the  Act  of  1 767  ;  and,  by  some- 
thing much  stronger  than  words,  asserts,  that  it  is  not  expe- 
dient. It  is  a  reflexion  upon  your  wisdom  to  persist  in  a 
solemn  Parliamentary  declaration  of  the  expediency  of  any 
object,  for  which,  at  the  same  time,  you  make  no  sort  of  pro- 
vision. And  pray,  Sir,  let  not  this  circumstance  escape  you ; 
it  is  very  material ;  that  the  preamble  of  this  Act,  which  we 
wish  to  repeal,  is  not  declaratory  of  a  right,  as  some  gentlemen 
seem  to  argue  it ;  it  is  only  a  recital  of  the  expediency  of  a 
certain  exercise  of  a  right  supposed  already  to  have  been 
asserted ;  an  exercise  you  are  now  contending  for  by  ways 
and  means,  which  you  confess,  though  they  were  obeyed,  to 
be  utterly  insufficient  for  their  purpose.  You  are  therefore  at 
this  moment  in  the  aukward  situation  of  righting  for  a  phan- 
tom ;  a  quiddity ;  a  thing  that  wants,  not  only  a  substance, 
but  even  a  name  ;  for  a  thing,  which  is  neither  abstract  right, 
nor  profitable  enjoyment. 

They  tell  you,  Sir,  that  your  dignity  is  tied  to  it.  I  know 
not  how  it  happens,  but  this  dignity  of  yours  is  a  terrible 
incumbrance  to  you ;  for  it  has  of  late  been  ever  at  war  with 
your  interest,  your  equity,  and  every  idea  of  your  policy. 
Shew  the  thing  you  contend  for  to  be  reason ;  shew  it  to  be 
common  sense ;  shew  it  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  some 
useful  end ;  and  then  I  am  content  to  allow  it  what  dignity 
you  please.  But  what  dignity  is  derived  from  the  persever- 
ance in  absurdity,  is  more  than  ever  I  could  discern.  The 
Honourable  Gentleman  has  said  well — indeed,  in  most  of  his 
general  observations  I  agree  with  him — he  says,  that  this 
subject  does  not  stand  as  it  did  formerly.  Oh,  certainly 
not !  Every  hour  you  continue  on  this  ill-chosen  ground, 
your  difficulties  thicken  on  you  ;  and  therefore  my  conclusion 
is,  remove  from  a  bad  position  as  quickly  as  you  can.  The 
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disgrace,  and  the  necessity,  of  yielding,  both  of  them,  grow 
upon  you  every  hour  of  your  delay. 

BUT  will  you  repeal  the  Act,  says  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, at  this  instant,  when  America  is  in  open  resistance  to 
your  authority,  and  that  you  have  just  revived  your  system  of 
taxation  ?  He  thinks  he  has  driven  us  into  a  corner.  But 
thus  pent  up,  I  am  content  to  meet  him;  because  I  enter 
the  lists  supported  by  my  old  authority,  his  new  friends,  the 
Ministers  themselves.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  remem- 
bers, that  about  five  years  ago  as  great  disturbances  as  the 
present  prevailed  in  America  on  account  of  the  new  taxes. 
The  Ministers  represented  these  disturbances  as  treasonable ; 
and  this  House  thought  proper,  on  that  representation,  to 
make  a  famous  address  for  a  revival,  and  for  a  new  applica- 
tion, of  a  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  We  besought  the 
King,  in  that  well-considered  address,  to  inquire  into  treasons, 
and  to  bring  the  supposed  traytors  from  America  to  Great 
Britain  for  trial.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  graciously  to  pro- 
mise a  compliance  with  our  request.  All  the  attempts  from 
this  side  of  the  House  to  resist  these  violences,  and  to  bring 
about  a  repeal,  were  treated  with  the  utmost  scorn.  An  ap- 
prehension of  the  very  consequences  now  stated  by  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,  was  then  given  as  a  reason  for  shut- 
ting the  door  against  all  hope  of  such  an  alteration.  And  so 
strong  was  the  spirit  for  supporting  the  new  taxes,  that  the 
Session  concluded  with  the  following  remarkable  declaration. 
After  stating  the  vigorous  measures  which  had  been  pursued, 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  proceeds : 

'  You  have  assured  me  of  your  firm  support  in  the  prose- 
cution of  them.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  be 
more  likely  to  enable  the  well-disposed  among  my 
subjects  in  that  part  of  the  world,  effectually  to  dis- 
courage and  defeat  the  designs  of  the  factious  and 
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seditious,  than  the  hearty  concurrence  of  every  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  in  maintaining  the  execution  of  the 
laws  in  every  part  of  my  Dominions.' 

After  this  no  man  dreamt  that  a  repeal  under  this  Ministry 
could  possibly  take  place.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  knows 
as  well  as  I,  that  the  idea  was  utterly  exploded  by  those  who 
sway  the  House.  This  speech  was  made  on  the  ninth  day 
of  May,  1769.  Five  days  after  this  speech,  that  is,  on  the 
1 3th  of  the  same  month,  the  public  Circular  Letter,  a  part  of 
which  I  am  going  to  read  to  you,  was  written  by  Lord  Hills- 
borough,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  After  reciting 
the  substance  of  the  King's  Speech,  he  goes  on  thus  : 

'I  can  take  upon  me  to  assure  you,  notwithstanding  in- 
sinuations to  the  contrary,  from  men  with  factious  and 
seditious  views,  that  his  Majesty's  present  Administration 
have  at  no  time  entertained  a  design  to  propose  to  Parlia- 
ment to  lay  any  further  taxes  upon  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  RAISING  A  REVENUE;  and  that  it  is  at 
present  their  intention  to  propose,  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  to  take  off  the  duties  upon  glass,  paper, 
and  colours,  upon  consideration  of  such  duties  having 
been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  Commerce. 

'  These  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  the  sentiments  of 
his  Majesty's  present  servants  ;  and  by  which  their  con- 
duct in  respect  to  America  has  been  governed.  And  his 
Majesty  relies  upon  your  prudence  and  fidelity  for  such 
an  explanation  of  his  measures,  as  may  tend  to  remove 
the  prejudices  which  have  been  excited  by  the  mis- 
representations of  those  who  are  enemies  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies ;  and 
to  re-establish  that  mutual  confidence  and  affection, 
upon  which  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  British  Empire 
depend.' 

Here,  Sir,  is  a  canonical  book  of  ministerial  scripture  ;  the 
General  Epistle  to  the  Americans.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man say  to  it  ?  Here  a  repeal  is  promised  ;  promised  with- 
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out  condition ;  and  while  your  authority  was  actually  resisted. 
I  pass  by  the  public  promise  of  a  Peer  relative  to  the  repeal 
of  taxes  by  this  House.  I  pass  by  the  use  of  the  King's 
name  in  a  matter  of  supply,  that  sacred  and  reserved  right  of 
the  Commons.  I  conceal  the  ridiculous  figure  of  Parliament, 
hurling  its  thunders  at  the  gigantic  rebellion  of  America ;  and 
then,  five  days  after,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  those  assemblies 
we  affected  to  despise  ;  begging  them,  by  the  intervention  of 
our  ministerial  sureties,  to  receive  our  submission,  and  heartily 
promising  amendment.  These  might  have  been  serious 
matters  formerly ;  but  we  are  grown  wiser  than  our  fathers. 
Passing,  therefore,  from  the  constitutional  consideration  to 
the  mere  policy,  does  not  this  Letter  imply,  that  the  idea  of 
taxing  America  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  is  an  abominable 
project ;  when  the  Ministry  suppose  that  none  but  factious 
men,  and  with  seditious  views,  could  charge  them  with  it  ? 
does  not  this  Letter  adopt  and  sanctify  the  American  distinc- 
tion of  taxing  for  a  revenue  ?  does  it  not  formally  reject  all 
future  taxation  on  that  principle  ?  does  it  not  state  the  minis- 
terial rejection  of  such  principle  of  taxation,  not  as  the  occa- 
sional, but  the  constant,  opinion  of  the  King's  servants  ?  does 
it  not  say,  I  care  not  how  consistently — but  does  it  not  say, 
that  their  conduct  with  regard  to  America  has  been  always 
governed  by  this  policy  ?  It  goes  a  great  deal  further.  These 
excellent  and  trusty  servants  of  the  King,  justly  fearful  lest 
they  themselves  should  have  lost  all  credit  with  the  world, 
bring  out  the  image  of  their  gracious  Sovereign  from  the  in- 
most and  most  sacred  shrine,  and  they  pawn  him  as  a  security 
for  their  promises — '  His  Majesty  relies  on  your  prudence 
and  fidelity  for  such  an  explanation  of  his  measures.'  These 
sentiments  of  the  Minister,  and  these  measures  of  his  Majesty, 
can  only  relate  to  the  principle  and  practice  of  taxing  for  a 
revenue ;  and  accordingly  Lord  Botetourt,  stating  it  as  such, 
did,  with  great  propriety,  and  in  the  exact  spirit  of  his  instruc- 
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tions,  endeavour  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  Virginian  as- 
sembly, lest  the  sentiments,  which  it  seems  (unknown  to  the 
world)  had  always  been  those  of  the  Ministers,  and  by  which 
their  conduct  in  respect  to  America  had  been  governed,  should 
by  some  possible  revolution,  favourable  to  wicked  American 
taxers,  be  hereafter  counteracted.  He  addresses  them  in  this 
manner : 

It  may  possibly  be  objected,  that,  as  his  Majesty's  present 
administration  are  not  immortal,  their  successors  may 
be  inclined  to  attempt  to  undo  what  the  present 
Ministers  shall  have  attempted  to  perform ;  and  to 
that  objection  I  can  give  but  this  answer;  that  it  is 
my  firm  opinion,  that  the  plan  I  have  stated  to  you 
will  certainly  take  place;  and  that  it  will  never  be 
departed  from;  and  so  determined  am  I  for  ever  to 
abide  by  it,  that  I  will  be  content  to  be  declared  in- 
famous, if  I  do  not,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions,  exert  every 
power  with  which  I  either  am  or  ever  shall  be  legally 
invested,  in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  for  the  Con- 
tinent of  America  that  satisfaction  which  I  have  been 
authorized  to  promise  this  day,  by  the  confidential  ser- 
vants of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  who  to  my  certain 
knowledge  rates  his  honour  so  high,  that  he  would 
rather  part  with  his  crown,  than  preserve  it  by  deceit. 

A  glorious  and  true  character !  which  (since  we  suffer  his 
Ministers  with  impunity  to  answer  for  his  ideas  of  taxation) 
we  ought  to  make  it  our  business  to  enable  his  Majesty 
to  preserve  in  all  its  lustre.  Let  him  have  character,  since 
ours  is  no  more !  Let  some  part  of  government  be  kept 
in  respect ! 

This  Epistle  was  not  the  letter  of  Lord  Hillsborough 
solely ;  though  he  held  the  official  pen.  It  was  the  letter  of 
the  Noble  Lord  upon  the  floor,  and  of  all  the  King's  then 
Ministers,  who  (with  I  think  the  exception  of  two  only)  are 
his  Ministers  at  this  hour.  The  very  first  news  that  a  British 
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Parliament  heard  of  what  it  was  to  do  with  the  duties  which 
it  had  given  and  granted  to  the  King,  was  by  the  publication 
of  the  votes  of  American  assemblies.  It  was  in  America  that 
your  resolutions  were  pre-declared.  It  was  from  thence  that 
we  knew  to  a  certainty,  how  much  exactly,  and  not  a  scruple 
more  or  less,  we  were  to  repeal.  We  were  unworthy  to  be 
let  into  the  secret  of  our  own  conduct.  The  assemblies  had 
confidential  communications  from  his  Majesty's  confidential 
servants.  We  were  nothing  but  instruments.  Do  you,  after 
this,  wonder  that  you  have  no  weight  and  no  respect  in  the 
Colonies  ?  After  this,  are  you  surprised,  that  Parliament  is 
every  day  and  everywhere  losing  (I  feel  it  with  sorrow,  I 
utter  it  with  reluctance)  that  reverential  affection,  which  so 
endearing  a  name  of  authority  ought  ever  to  carry  with  it ; 
that  you  are  obeyed  solely  from  respect  to  the  bayonet ;  and 
that  this  House,  the  ground  and  pillar  of  freedom,  is  itself 
held  up  only  by  the  treacherous  under-pinning  and  clumsy 
buttresses  of  arbitrary  power  ? 

If  this  dignity,  which  is  to  stand  in  the  place  of  just  policy 
and  common  sense,  had  been  consulted,  there  was  a  time  for 
preserving  it,  and  for  reconciling  it  with  any  concession.  If 
in  the  Session  of  1768,  that  Session  of  idle  terror  and  empty 
menaces,  you  had,  as  you  were  often  pressed  to  do,  repealed 
these  taxes ;  then  your  strong  operations  would  have  come 
justified  and  enforced,  in  case  your  concessions  had  been  re- 
turned by  outrages.  But,  preposterously,  you  began  with 
violence ;  and  before  terrors  could  have  any  effect,  either 
good  or  bad,  your  Ministers  immediately  begged  pardon,  and 
promised  that  repeal  to  the  obstinate  Americans,  which  they 
had  refused  in  an  easy,  good-natured,  complying  British 
Parliament.  The  assemblies  which  had  been  publicly  and 
avowedly  dissolved  for  their  contumacy,  are  called  together 
to  receive  your  submission.  Your  ministerial  directors  blus- 
tered like  tragic  tyrants  here ;  and  then  went  mumping  with 
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a  sore  leg  in  America,  canting  and  whining,  and  complaining 
of  faction,  which  represented  them  as  friends  to  a  revenue 
from  the  Colonies.  I  hope  nobody  in  this  House  will  here- 
after have  the  impudence  to  defend  American  taxes  in  the 
name  of  Ministry.  The  moment  they  do,  with  this  letter  of 
attorney  in  my  hand,  I  will  tell  them,  in  the  authorized  terms, 
they  are  wretches,  '  with  factious  and  seditious  views ;  enemies 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies/  and  subverters  '  of  the  mutual  affection  and  con- 
fidence on  which  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  British  Empire 
depend/ 

After  this  letter,  the  question  is  no  more  on  propriety  or 
dignity.  They  are  gone  already.  The  faith  of  your  Sove- 
reign is  pledged  for  the  political  principle.  The  general 
declaration  in  the  Letter  goes  to  the  whole  of  it.  You  must 
therefore  either  abandon  the  scheme  of  taxing ;  or  you  must 
send  the  Ministers  tarred  and  feathered  to  America,  who 
dared  to  hold  out  the  Royal  Faith  for  a  renunciation  of  all 
taxes  for  revenue.  Them  you  must  punish,  or  this  faith  you 
must  preserve.  The  preservation  of  this  faith  is  of  more 
consequence  than  the  duties  on  red  lead,  or  white  lead,  or 
on  broken  glass,  or  alias -ordinary,  or  demi-fine,  or  blue  royal, 
or  bastard,  or  fooVs-cap,  which  you  have  given  up ;  or  the 
Three-pence  on  tea  which  you  retained.  The  Letter  went 
stampt  with  the  public  authority  of  this  Kingdom.  The  in- 
structions for  the  Colony  Government  go  under  no  other 
sanction;  and  America  cannot  believe,  and  will  not  obey 
you,  if  you  do  not  preserve  this  channel  of  communication 
sacred.  You  are  now  punishing  the  Colonies  for  acting  on 
distinctions,  held  out  by  that  very  Ministry  which  is  here 
shining  in  riches,  in  favour,  and  in  power ;  and  urging  the 
punishment  of  the  very  offence  to  which  they  had  themselves 
been  the  tempters. 

Sir,  If  reasons   respecting  simply  your  own  commerce, 
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which  is  your  own  convenience,  were  the  sole  grounds  of  the 
repeal  of  the  five  duties;  why  does  Lord  Hillsborough,  in 
disclaiming  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Ministry  their  ever 
having  had  an  intent  to  tax  for  revenue,  mention  it  as  the 
means  '  of  re-establishing  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
Colonies?'  Is  it  a  way  of  soothing  others,  to  assure  them 
that  you  will  take  good  care  si  yourself?  The  medium,  the 
only  medium,  for  regaining  their  affection  and  confidence, 
is,  that  you  will  take  off  something  oppressive  to  their 
minds.  Sir,  the  Letter  strongly  enforces  that  idea:  for 
though  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  is  promised  on  commercial 
principles,  yet  the  means  of  counteracting  'the  insinua- 
tions of  men  with  factious  and  seditious  views/  is,  by  a  dis- 
claimer of  the  intention  of  taxing  for  revenue,  as  a  constant 
invariable  sentiment  and  rule  of  conduct  in  the  government 
of  America. 

I  remember  that  the  noble  Lord  on  the  floor,  not  in  a 
former  debate  to  be  sure,  (it  would  be  disorderly  to  refer  to 
it,  I  suppose  I  read  it  somewhere,)  but  the  noble  Lord  was 
pleased  to  say,  that  he  did  not  conceive  how  it  could  enter 
into  the  head  of  man  to  impose  such  taxes  as  those  of  1767 ; 
I  mean  those  taxes  which  he  voted  for  imposing,  and  voted 
for  repealing ;  as  being  taxes  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of 
commerce,  laid  on  British  Manufactures. 

I  dare  say  the  noble  Lord  is  perfectly  well  read,  because 
the  duty  of  his  particular  office  requires  he  should  be  so,  in 
all  our  revenue  laws ;  and  in  the  policy  which  is  to  be  col- 
lected out  of  them.  Now,  Sir,  when  he  had  read  this  Act  of 
American  revenue,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment, I  suppose  he  made  one  step  retrograde  (it  is  but  one) 
and  looked  at  the  Act  which  stands  just  before  in  the  Statute 
Book.  The  American  Revenue  Act  is  the  forty-fifth  chapter ; 
the  other  to  which  I  refer  is  the  forty-fourth  of  the  same 
session.  These  two  Acts  are  both  to  the  same  purpose; 
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both  Revenue  Acts ;  both  taxing  out  of  the  Kingdom ;  and 
both  taxing  British  manufactures  exported.  As  the  45th  is 
an  Act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  the  44th  is  an  Act 
for  raising  a  revenue  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  two  Acts  per- 
fectly agree  in  all  respects,  except  one.  In  the  Act  for  tax- 
ing the  Isle  of  Man,  the  noble  Lord  will  find  (not,  as  in  the 
American  Act,  four  or  five  articles)  but  almost  the  whole 
body  of  British  manufactures,  taxed  from  two  and  a  half  to 
fifteen  per  cent.,  and  some  articles,  such  as  that  of  spirits,  a 
great  deal  higher.  You  did  not  think  it  uncommercial  to 
tax  the  whole  mass  of  your  manufactures,  and,  let  me  add, 
your  agriculture  too ;  for,  I  now  recollect,  British  corn  is 
there  also  taxed  up  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  this  too  in  the  very 
head  quarters,  the  very  citadel  of  smuggling,  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Now  will  the  noble  Lord  condescend  to  tell  me  why  he  re- 
pealed the  taxes  on  the  manufactures  sent  out  to  America, 
and  not  the  taxes  on  the  manufactures  exported  to  the  Isle 
of  Man?  The  principle  was  exactly  the  same,  the  objects 
charged  infinitely  more  extensive,  the  duties  without  com- 
parison higher.  Why?  Why,  notwithstanding  all  his  child- 
ish pretexts,  because  the  taxes  were  quietly  submitted  to  in 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  because  they  raised  a  flame  in  America. 
Your  reasons  were  political,  not  commercial.  The  repeal 
was  made,  as  Lord  Hillsborough's  Letter  well  expresses  it, 
to  regain  '  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Colonies,  on 
which  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  British  Empire  depend.' 
A  wise  and  just  motive  surely,  if  ever  there  was  such.  But 
the  mischief  and  dishonour  is,  that  you  have  not  done  what 
you  had  given  the  Colonies  just  cause  to  expect,  when  your 
Ministers  disclaimed  the  idea  of  taxes  for  a  revenue.  There 
is  nothing  simple,  nothing  manly,  nothing  ingenuous,  open, 
decisive,  or  steady,  in  the  proceeding,  with  regard  either 
to  the  continuance  or  the  repeal  of  the  taxes.  The  whole 
has  an  air  of  littleness  and  fraud.  The  article  of  tea  is 
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slurred  over  in  the  Circular  Letter,  as  it  were  by  accident — 
nothing  is  said  of  a  resolution  either  to  keep  that  tax,  or 
to  give  it  up.  There  is  no  fair  dealing  in  any  part  of  the 
transaction. 

If  you  mean  to  follow  your  true  motive  and  your  public 
faith,  give  up  your  tax  on  tea  for  raising  a  revenue,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  has,  in  effect,  been  disclaimed  in  your  name ; 
and  which  produces  you  no  advantage;  no,  not  a  penny. 
Or,  if  you  choose  to  go  on  with  a  poor  pretence  instead  of  a 
solid  reason,  and  will  still  adhere  to  your  cant  of  commerce, 
you  have  ten  thousand  times  more  strong  commercial  reasons 
for  giving  up  this  duty  on  tea,  than  for  abandoning  the  five 
others  that  you  have  already  renounced. 

The  American  consumption  of  teas  is  annually,  I  believe, 
worth  300, ooo/.  at  the  least  farthing.  If  you  urge  the  Ame- 
rican violence  as  a  justification  of  your  perseverance  in 
enforcing  this  tax,  you  know  that  you  can  never  answer  this 
plain  question — Why  did  you  repeal  the  others  given  in  the 
same  Act,  whilst  the  very  same  violence  subsisted  ? — But  you 
did  not  find  the  violence  cease  upon  that  concession. — No ! 
because  the  concession  was  far  short  of  satisfying  the  prin- 
ciple which  Lord  Hillsborough  had  abjured;  or  even  the 
pretence  on  which  the  repeal  of  the  other  taxes  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  because,  by  enabling  the  East  India  Company 
to  open  a  shop  for  defeating  the  American  resolution  not  to 
pay  that  specific  tax,  you  manifestly  shewed  a  hankering  after 
the  principle  of  the  Act  which  you  formerly  had  renounced. 
Whatever  road  you  take  leads  to  a  compliance  with  this 
motion.  It  opens  to  you  at  the  end  of  every  visto.  Your 
commerce,  your  policy,  your  promises,  your  reasons,  your 
pretences,  your  consistency,  your  inconsistency—  all  jointly 
oblige  you  to  this  repeal. 

But  still  it  sticks  in  our  throats — '  If  we  go  so  far,  the 
Americans  will  go  farther.' — We  do  not  know  that.  We 
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ought,  from  experience,  rather  to  presume  the  contrary.  Do 
we  not  know  for  certain  that  the  Americans  are  going  on 
as  fast  as  possible,  whilst  we  refuse  to  gratify  them?  Can 
they  do  more,  or  can  they  do  worse,  if  we  yield  this  point? 
I  think  this  concession  will  rather  fix  a  turn-pike  to  prevent 
their  further  progress.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  for  bodies 
of  men.  But  I  am  sure  the  natural  effect  of  fidelity, 
clemency,  kindness  in  governors,  is  peace,  good-will,  order, 
and  esteem  on  the  part  of  the  governed.  I  would  certainly, 
at  least,  give  these  fair  principles  a  fair  trial ;  which,  since 
the  making  of  this  act  to  this  hour,  they  never  have  had. 

SIR,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  having  spoken  what  he 
thought  necessary  upon  the  narrow  part  of  the  subject,  I 
have  given  him,  I  hope,  a  satisfactory  answer.  He  next 
presses  me  by  a  variety  of  direct  challenges  and  oblique 
reflexions  to  say  something  on  the  historical  part.  I  shall, 
therefore,  Sir,  open  myself  fully  on  that  important  and 
delicate  subject ;  not  for  the  sake  of  telling  you  a  long  story, 
(which  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  not  particularly  fond 
of,)  but  for  the  sake  of  the  weighty  instruction  that,  I  flatter 
myself,  will  necessarily  result  from  it.  I  shall  not  be  longer, 
if  I  can  help  it,  than  so  serious  a  matter  requires. 

Permit  me  then,  Sir,  to  lead  your  attention  very  far  back ; 
back  to  the  Act  of  Navigation;  the  corner-stone  of  the 
policy  of  this  country  with  regard  to  its  Colonies.  Sir,  that 
policy  was,  from  the  beginning,  purely  commercial ;  and  the 
commercial  system  was  wholly  restrictive.  It  was  the  system 
of  a  monopoly.  No  trade  was  let  loose  from  that  constraint, 
but  merely  to  enable  the  Colonists  to  dispose  of  what,  in  the 
course  of  your  trade,  you  could  not  take ;  or  to  enable  them 
to  dispose  of  such  articles  as  we  forced  upon  them,  and  for 
which,  without  some  degree  of  liberty,  they  could  not  pay. 
Hence  all  your  specific  and  detailed  enumerations ;  hence 
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the  innumerable  checks  and  counterchecks:  hence  that  in- 
finite variety  of  paper  chains  by  which  you  bind  together 
this  complicated  system  of  the  Colonies.  This  principle  of 
commercial  monopoly  runs  through  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
Acts  of  Parliament,  from  the  year  1660  to  the  unfortunate 
period  of  1764. 

In  all  those  acts  the  system  of  commerce  is  established,  as 
that  from  whence  alone  you  proposed  to  make  the  Colonies 
contribute  (I  mean  directly  and  by  the  operation  of  your 
superintending  legislative  power,)  to  the  strength  of  the 
Empire.  I  venture  to  say,  that  during  that  whole  period,  a 
Parliamentary  revenue  from  thence  was  never  once  in  con- 
templation. Accordingly,  in  all  the  number  of  laws  passed 
with  regard  to  the  Plantations,  the  words  which  distinguish 
revenue  laws,  specifically  as  such,  were,  I  think,  premedi- 
tately  avoided.  I  do  not  say,  Sir,  that  a  form  of  words 
alters  the  nature  of  the  law,  or  abridges  the  power  of  the 
lawgiver.  It  certainly  does  not.  However,  titles  and  formal 
preambles  are  not  always  idle  words;  and  the  lawyers  fre- 
quently argue  from  them.  I  state  these  facts  to  shew,  not 
what  was  your  right,  but  what  has  been  your  settled  policy. 
Our  revenue  laws  have  usually  a  title t  purporting  their  being 
grants;  and  the  words  give  and  grant  usually  precede  the 
enacting  parts.  Although  duties  were  imposed  on  America 
in  Acts  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  Acts  of  King 
William,  no  one  title  of  giving  *  an  aid  to  His  Majesty,'  or 
any  other  of  the  usual  titles  to  Revenue  Acts,  was  to  be  found 
in  any  of  them  till  1764;  nor  were  the  words  'give  and 
grant '  in  any  preamble  until  the  Sixth  of  George  the  Second. 
However,  the  title  of  this  Act  of  George  the  Second,  not- 
withstanding the  words  of  donation,  considers  it  merely  as  a 
regulation  of  trade — '  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  of  the 
trade  of  His  Majesty's  Sugar  Colonies  in  America.'  This 
Act  was  made  on  a  compromise  of  all,  and  at  the  express 
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desire  of  a  part,  of  the  Colonies  themselves.  It  was  there- 
fore in  some  measure  with  their  consent ;  and  having  a  title 
directly  purporting  only  a  commercial  regulation,  and  being  in 
truth  nothing  more,  the  words  were  passed  by,  at  a  time 
when  no  jealousy  was  entertained,  and  things  were  little 
scrutinized.  Even  Governor  Bernard,  in  his  second  printed 
letter,  dated  in  1763,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  'it  was  an 
Act  of  prohibition,  not  of  revenue.'  This  is  certainly  true, 
that  no  Act  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  with 
the  ordinary  title  and  recital  taken  together,  is  found  in  the 
Statute  Book  until  the  year  1764.  All  before  this  period 
stood  on  commercial  regulation  and  restraint.  The  scheme 
of  a  Colony  revenue  by  British  authority  appeared  therefore 
to  the  Americans  in  the  light  of  a  great  innovation.  The 
words  of  Governor  Bernard's  ninth  letter,  written  in  Nov. 
1765,  state  this  idea  very  strongly.  'It  must/  says  he,  'have 
been  supposed,  such  an  innovation  as  a  Parliamentary  tax- 
ation would  cause  a  great  alarm,  and  meet  with  much  oppo- 
sition in  most  parts  of  America;  it  was  quite  new  to  the 
people,  and  had  no  visible  bounds  set  to  it.'  After  stating 
the  weakness  of  government  there,  he  says ;  '  Was  this  a  time 
to  introduce  so  great  a  novelty  as  a  Parliamentary  inland  tax- 
ation in  America?'  Whatever  the  right  might  have  been, 
this  mode  of  using  it  was  absolutely  new  in  policy  and 
practice. 

Sir,  they  who  are  friends  to  the  schemes  of  American 
revenue  say,  that  the  commercial  restraint  is  full  as  hard  a 
law  for  America  to  live  under.  I  think  so  too.  I  think  it, 
if  uncompensated,  to  be  a  condition  of  as  rigorous  servitude 
as  men  can  be  subject  to.  But  America  bore  it  from  the 
fundamental  Act  of  Navigation  until  1764. — Why?  Because 
men  do  bear  the  inevitable  constitution  of  their  original 
nature  with  all  its  infirmities.  The  Act  of  Navigation  at- 
tended the  Colonies  from  their  infancy;  grew  with  their 
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growth  and  strengthened  with  their  strength.  They  were 
confirmed  in  obedience  to  it,  even  more  by  usage  than  by 
law.  They  scarcely  had  remembered  a  time  when  they  were 
not  subject  to  such  restraint.  Besides,  they  were  indemnified 
for  it  by  a  pecuniary  compensation.  Their  monopolist  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world.  By  his 
immense  capital,  primarily  employed,  not  for  their  benefit, 
but  his  own,  they  were  enabled  to  proceed  with  their  fish- 
eries, their  agriculture,  their  ship-building,  (and  their  trade 
too,  within  the  limits,)  in  such  a  manner  as  got  far  the  start 
of  the  slow  languid  operations  of  unassisted  nature.  This 
capital  was  a  hot-bed  to  them.  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
mankind  is  like  their  progress.  For  my  part,  I  never  cast 
an  eye  on  their  flourishing  commerce,  and  their  cultivated 
and  commodious  life,  but  they  seem  to  me  rather  antient 
nations  grown  to  perfection  through  a  long  series  of  fortu- 
nate events,  and  a  train  of  successful  industry,  accumulating 
wealth  in  many  centuries,  than  the  Colonies  of  yesterday  ; 
than  a  set  of  miserable  outcasts,  a  few  years  ago  not  so 
much  sent  as  thrown  out,  on  the  bleak  and  barren  shore  of 
a  desolate  wilderness  three  thousand  miles  from  all  civilized 
intercourse. 

All  this  was  done  by  England,  whilst  England  pursued 
trade,  and  forgot  revenue.  You  not  only  acquired  com- 
merce, but  you  actually  created  the  very  objects  of  trade  in 
America ;  and  by  that  creation  you  raised  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom  at  least  four-fold.  America  had  the  compensation 
of  your  capital,  which  made  her  bear  her  servitude.  She 
had  another  compensation,  which  you  are  now  going  to  take 
away  from  her.  She  had,  except  the  commercial  restraint, 
every  characteristic  mark  of  a  free  people  in  all  her  internal 
concerns.  She  had  the  image  of  the  British  Constitution. 
She  had  the  substance.  She  was  taxed  by  her  own  repre- 
sentatives. She  chose  most  of  her  own  magistrates.  She 
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paid  them  all.  She  had  in  effect  the  sole  disposal  of  her 
own  internal  government.  This  whole  state  of  commercial 
servitude  and  civil  liberty,  taken  together,  is  certainly  not 
perfect  freedom ;  but  comparing  it  with  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  human  nature,  it  was  a  happy  and  a  liberal  con- 
dition. 

I  know,  Sir,  that  great  and  not  unsuccessful  pains  have 
been  taken  to  inflame  our  minds  by  an  outcry,  in  this  House 
and  out  of  it,  that  in  America  the  Act  of  Navigation  neither 
is,  nor  ever  was,  obeyed.  But  if  you  take  the  Colonies 
through,  I  affirm,  that  its  authority  never  was  disputed ;  that 
it  was  nowhere  disputed  for  any  length  of  time ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  that  it  was  well  observed.  Wherever  the  Act  pressed 
hard,  many  individuals  indeed  evaded  it.  This  is  nothing. 
These  scattered  individuals  never  denied  the  law,  and  never 
obeyed  it.  Just  as  it  happens  whenever  the  laws  of  trade, 
whenever  the  laws  of  revenue,  press  hard  upon  the  people 
in  England;  in  that  case  all  your  shores  are  full  of  contra- 
band. Your  right  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the  East  India 
Company,  your  right  to  lay  immense  duties  on  French 
brandy,  are  not  disputed  in  England.  You  do  not  make 
this  charge  on  any  man.  But  you  know  that  there  is  not  a 
creek  from  Pentland  Frith  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which 
they  do  not  smuggle  immense  quantities  of  teas,  East  India 
goods,  and  brandies.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Governor  Bernard  in  this  point  is  indisputable. 
Speaking  of  these  laws  as  they  regarded  that  part  of 
America  now  in  so  unhappy  a.  condition,  he  says,  '  I  believe 
they  are  nowhere  better  supported  than  in  this  Province ; 
I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  a  breach  of 
these  laws ;  but  that  such  a  breach,  if  discovered,  is  justly 
punished.'  What  more  can  you  say  of  the  obedience  to  any 
laws  in  any  Country  ?  An  obedience  to  these  laws  formed 
the  acknowledgment,  instituted  by  yourselves,  for  your 
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superiority;  and  was  the  payment  you  originally  imposed 
for  your  protection. 

Whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  establishing  the 
Colonies  on  the  principles  of  commercial  monopoly,  rather 
than  on  that  of  revenue,  is  at  this  day  a  problem  of  mere 
speculation.  You  cannot  have  both  by  the  same  authority. 
To  join  together  the  restraints  of  an  universal  internal  and 
external  monopoly,  with  an  universal  internal  and  external 
taxation,  is  an  unnatural  union ;  perfect  uncompensated 
slavery.  You  have  long  since  decided  for  yourself  and 
them ;  and  you  and  they  have  prospered  exceedingly  under 
that  decision. 

This  nation,  Sir,  never  thought  of  departing  from  that 
choice  until  the  period  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  last 
war.  Then  a  scheme  of  government  new  in  many  things 
seemed  to  have  been  adopted.  I  saw,  or  I  thought  I  saw, 
several  symptoms  of  a  great  change,  whilst  I  sat  in  your 
gallery,  a  good  while  before  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
this  House.  At  that  period  the  necessity  was  established  of 
keeping  up  no  less  than  twenty  new  regiments,  with  twenty 
colonels  capable  of  seats  in  this  House.  This  scheme  was 
adopted  with  very  general  applause  from  all  sides,  at  the 
very  time  that,  by  your  conquests  in  America,  your  danger 
from  foreign  attempts  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  much 
lessened,  or  indeed  rather  quite  over.  When  this  huge  en- 
crease  of  military  establishment  was  resolved  on,  a  revenue 
was  to  be  found  to  support  so  great  a  burthen.  Country 
gentlemen,  the  great  patrons  of  ceconomy,  and  the  great  re- 
sisters  of  a  standing  armed  force,  would  not  have  entered 
with  much  alacrity  into  the  vote  for  so  large  and  so  expensive 
an  army,  if  they  had  been  very  sure  that  they  were  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  it.  But  hopes  of  another  kind  were  held 
out  to  them ;  and  in  particular,  I  well  remember,  that  Mr. 
Townshend,  in  a  brilliant  harangue  on  this  subject,  did  dazzle 
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them,  by  playing  before  their  eyes  the  image  of  a  revenue  to 
be  raised  in  America. 

Here  began  to  dawn  the  first  glimmerings  of  this  new 
Colony  system.  It  appeared  more  distinctly  afterwards, 
when  it  was  devolved  upon  a  person  to  whom,  on  other 
accounts,  this  country  owes  very  great  obligations.  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  he  had  a  very  serious  desire  to  benefit  the  public. 
But  with  no  small  study  of  the  detail,  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  his  view,  at  least  equally,  carried  to  the  total  circuit  of 
our  affairs.  He  generally  considered  his  objects  in  lights 
that  were  rather  too  detached.  Whether  the  business  of  an 
American  revenue  was  imposed  upon  him  altogether;  whether 
it  was  entirely  the  result  of  his  own  speculation ;  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  that  his  own  ideas  rather  coincided  with  the 
instructions  he  had  received;  certain  it  is,  that,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  first  brought  this  fatal  scheme 
into  form,  and  established  it  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

No  man  can  believe,  that  at  this  time  of  day  I  mean  to 
lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  great  man,  whose  loss  we 
deplore  in  common.  Our  little  party-differences  have  been 
long  ago  composed ;  and  I  have  acted  more  with  him,  and 
certainly  with  more  pleasure  with  him,  than  ever  I  acted 
against  him.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Grenville  was  a  first-rate 
figure  in  this  country.  With  a  masculine  understanding, 
and  a  stout  and  resolute  heart,  he  had  an  application  undis- 
sipated  and  unwearied.  He  took  public  business,  not  as  a 
duty  which  he  was  to  fulfil,  but  as  a  pleasure  he  was  to  enjay ; 
and  he  seemed  to  have  no  delight  out  of  this  House,  except 
in  such  things  as  some  way  related  to  the  business  that  was 
to  be  done  within  it.  If  he  was  ambitious,  I  will  say  this  for 
him,  his  ambition  was  of  a  noble  and  generous  strain.  It  was 
to  raise  himself,  not  by  the  low,  pimping  politicks  of  a  Court, 
but  to  win  his  way  to  power,  through  the  laborious  grada- 
tions of  public  service ;  and  to  secure  to  himself  a  well-earned 
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rank  in  Parliament,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitu- 
tion, and  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its  business. 

Sir,  if  such  a  man  fell  into  errors,  it  must  be  from  defects 
not  intrinsical ;  they  must  be  rather  sought  in  the  particular 
habits  of  his  life ;  which,  though  they  do  not  alter  the  ground- 
work of  character,  yet  tinge  it  with  their  own  hue.  He  was 
bred  in  a  profession.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences ; 
a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the 
understanding,  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  to- 
gether ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very  happily  born, 
to  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Passing  from  that  study  he  did  not  go  very  largely 
into  the  world ;  but  plunged  into  business ;  I  mean  into  the 
business  of  office ;  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and 
forms  established  there.  Much  knowledge  is  to  be  had  un- 
doubtedly in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no  knowledge  which  is 
not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  men  too  much 
conversant  with  office  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlarge- 
ment. Their  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to 
think  the  substance  of  business  not  to  be  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  conducted.  These  forms 
are  adapted  to  ordinary  occasions ;  and  therefore  persons 
who  are  nurtured  in  office  do  admirably  well  as  long  as 
things  go  on  in  their  common  order;  but  when  the  high 
roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and 
troubled  scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent, 
then  it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far 
more  extensive  comprehension  of  things,  is  requisite,  than 
ever  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give.  Mr.  Grenville 
thought  better  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  human  legislation 
than  in  truth  it  deserves.  He  conceived,  and  many  conceived 
along  with  him,  that  the  flourishing  trade  of  this  country  was 
greatly  owing  to  law  and  institution,  and  not  quite  so  much 
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to  liberty ;  for  but  too  many  are  apt  to  believe  regulation  to 
be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  revenue.  Among  regulations, 
that  which  stood  first  in  reputation  was  his  idol.  I  mean  the 
Act  of  Navigation.  He  has  often  professed  it  to  be  so. 
The  policy  of  that  Act  is,  I  readily  admit,  in  many  respects, 
well  understood.  But  I  do  say,  that  if  the  Act  be  suffered  to 
run  the  full  length  of  its  principle,  and  is  not  changed  and 
modified  according  to  the  change  of  times  and  the  fluctuation 
of  circumstances,  it  must  do  great  mischief,  and  frequently 
even  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

After  the  war,  and  in  the  last  years  of  it,  the  trade  of 
America  had  encreased  far  beyond  the  speculations  of  the 
most  sanguine  imaginations.  It  swelled  out  on  every  side. 
It  filled  all  its  proper  channels  to  the  brim.  It  overflowed 
with  a  rich  redundance,  and  breaking  its  banks  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  it  spread  out  upon  some  places  where  it  was 
indeed  improper,  upon  others  where  it  was  only  irregular. 
It  is  the  nature  of  all  greatness  not  to  be  exact ;  and  great 
trade  will  always  be  attended  with  considerable  abuses.  The 
contraband  will  always  keep  pace  in  some  measure  with  the 
fair  trade.  It  should  stand  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  no 
vulgar  precaution  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  cure  of  evils, 
which  are  closely  connected  with  the  cause  of  our  prosperity. 
Perhaps  this  great  person  turned  his  eyes  somewhat  less 
than  was  just  towards  the  incredible  increase  of  the  fair 
trade ;  and  looked  with  something  of  too  exquisite  a  jealousy 
towards  the  contraband.  He  certainly  felt  a  singular  degree 
of  anxiety  on  the  subject ;  and  even  began  to  act  from  that 
passion  earlier  than  is  commonly  imagined.  For  whilst  he 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  though  not  strictly  called 
upon  in  his  official  line,  he  presented  a  very  strong  memorial 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  (my  Lord  Bute  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  board,)  heavily  complaining  of  the  growth  of  the 
illicit  commerce  in  America.  Some  mischief  happened  even 
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at  that  time  from  this  over-earnest  zeal.  Much  greater  hap- 
pened afterwards,  when  it  operated  with  greater  power  in  the 
highest  department  of  the  finances.  The  bonds  of  the  Act  of 
Navigation  were  straitened  so  much,  that  America  was  on  the 
point  of  having  no  trade,  either  contraband  or  legitimate. 
They  found,  under  the  construction  and  execution  so  used, 
the  Act  no  longer  tying,  but  actually  strangling  them.  All 
this  coming  with  new  enumerations  of  commodities ;  with 
regulations  which  in  a  manner  put  a  stop  to  the  mutual 
coasting  intercourse  of  the  Colonies :  with  the  appointment 
of  Courts  of  Admiralty  under  various  improper  circumstances; 
with  a  sudden  extinction  of  the  paper  currencies;  with  a 
compulsory  provision  for  the  quartering  of  soldiers;  the 
people  of  America  thought  themselves  proceeded  against  as 
delinquents,  or,  at  best,  as  people  under  suspicion  of  delin- 
quency; and  in  such  a  manner  as,  they  imagined,  their 
recent  services  in  the  war  did  not  at  all  merit.  Any  of  these 
innumerable  regulations,  perhaps,  would  not  have  alarmed 
alone;  some  might  be  thought  reasonable;  the  multitude 
struck  them  with  terror.  . 

BUT  the  grand  manoeuvre  in  that  business  of  new  regulat- 
ing the  Colonies,  was  the  i5th  Act  of  the  Fourth  of  George 
the  Third ;  which,  besides  containing  several  of  the  matters  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  opened  a  new  principle ;  and  here 
properly  began  the  second  period  of  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try with  regard  to  the  colonies ;  by  which  the  scheme  of  a 
regular  Plantation  Parliamentary  revenue  was  adopted  in 
theory,  and  settled  in  practice.  A  revenue  not  substituted 
in  the  place  of,  but  superadded  to,  a  monopoly ;  which  mono- 
poly was  enforced  at  the  same  time  with  additional  strictness, 
and  the  execution  put  into  military  hands. 

This  Act,  Sir,  had  for  the  first  time  the  title  of  '  granting 
duties  in  the  Colonies  and  Plantations  of  America; '  and  for 
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the  first  time  it  was  asserted  in  the  preamble,  '  that  it  was 
just  and  necessary,  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  there.' 
Then  came  the  technical  words  of  'giving  and  granting;' 
and  thus  a  complete  American  Revenue  Act  was  made  in  all 
the  forms,  and  with  a  full  avowal  of  the  right,  equity,  policy, 
and  even  necessity  of  taxing  the  Colonies,  without  any  formal 
consent  of  theirs.  There  are  contained  also  in  the  preamble 
to  that  Act  these  very  remarkable  words — the  Commons,  &c. 
— 'being  desirous  to  make  some  provision  in  the  present 
session  of  Parliament  towards  raising  the  said  revenue.'  By 
these  words  it  appeared  to  the  Colonies,  that  this  Act  was 
but  a  beginning  of  sorrows ;  that  every  session  was  to  produce 
something  of  the  same  kind;  that  we  were  to  go  on,  from 
day  to  day,  in  charging  them  with  such  taxes  as  we  pleased, 
for  such  a  military  force  as  we  should  think  proper.  Had 
this  plan  been  pursued,  it  was  evident  that  the  provincial 
assemblies,  in  which  the  Americans  felt  all  their  portion  of 
importance,  and  beheld  their  sole  image  of  freedom,  were 
ipso  facto  annihilated.  This  ill  prospect  before  them  seemed 
to  be  boundless  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.  Sir,  they 
were  not  mistaken.  The  Ministry  valued  themselves  when 
this  Act  passed,  and  when  they  give  notice  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
that  both  of  the  duties  came  very  short  of  their  ideas  of 
American  taxation.  Great  was  the  applause  of  this  measure 
here.  In  England  we  cried  out  for  new  taxes  on  America, 
whilst  they  cried  out  that  they  were  nearly  crushed  with 
those  which  the  war  and  their  own  grants  had  brought  upon 
them. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  in  the  debate,  that  when  the  first 
American  Revenue  Act  (the  Act  in  1764,  imposing  the  port 
duties)  passed,  the  Americans  did  not  object  to  the  principle. 
It  is  true  they  touched  it  but  very  tenderly.  It  was  not  a 
direct  attack.  They  were,  it  is  true,  as  yet  novices ;  as  yet 
unaccustomed  to  direct  attacks  upon  any  of  the  rights  of 
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Parliament.  The  duties  were  port  duties,  like  those  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  bear ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
title  was  not  the  same,  the  preamble  not  the  same,  and  the 
spirit  altogether  unlike.  But  of  what  service  is  this  observa- 
tion to  the  cause  of  those  that  make  it  ?  It  is  a  full  refutation 
of  the  pretence  for  their  present  cruelty  to  America;  for 
it  shews,  out  of  their  own  mouths,  that  our  Colonies  were 
backward  to  enter  into  the  present  vexatious  and  ruinous 
controversy. 

There  is  also  another  circulation  abroad,  (spread  with  a 
malignant  intention,  which  I  cannot  attribute  to  those  who 
say  the  same  thing  in  this  House,)  that  Mr.  Grenville  gave 
the  Colony  agents  an  option  for  their  assemblies  to  tax 
themselves,  which  they  had  refused.  I  find  that  much  stress 
is  laid  on  this,  as  a  fact.  However,  it  happens  neither  to  be 
true  nor  possible.  I  will  observe  first,  that  Mr.  Grenville 
never  thought  fit  to  make  this  apology  for  himself  in  the 
innumerable  debates  that  were  had  upon  the  subject.  He 
might  have  proposed  to  the  Colony  agents,  that  they  should 
agree  in  some  mode  of  taxation  as  the  ground  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  But  he  never  could  have  proposed  that  they 
should  tax  themselves  on  requisition,  which  is  the  assertion 
of  the  day.  Indeed,  Mr.  Grenville  well  knew,  that  the 
Colony  agents  could  have  no  general  powers  to  consent  to 
it ;  and  they  had  no  time  to  consult  their  assemblies  for  par- 
ticular powers,  before  he  passed  his  first  Revenue  Act.  If 
you  compare  dates,  you  will  find  it  impossible.  Burthened 
as  the  agents  knew  the  colonies  were  at  that  time,  they  could 
not  give  the  least  hope  of  such  grants.  His  own  favourite 
governour  was  of  opinion  that  the  Americans  were  not  then 
taxable  objects. 

'  Nor  was  the  time  less  favourable  to  the  equity  of  such  a 
taxation.  I  don't  mean  to  dispute  the  reasonableness 
of  America  contributing  to  the  charges  of  Great  Britain 
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when  she  is  able  ;  nor,  I  believe,  would  the  Americans 
themselves  have  disputed  it,  at  a  proper  time  and  season. 
But  it  should  be  considered  that  the  American  govern- 
ments themselves  have,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
late  war,  contracted  very  large  debts ;  which  it  will  take 
some  years  to  pay  off,  and  in  the  mean  time  occasion 
very  burdensome  taxes  for  that  purpose  only.  For  in- 
stance, this  government,  which  is  as  much  before-hand 
as  any,  raises  every  year  37,5oo/.  sterling  for  sinking 
their  debt,  and  must  continue  it  for  four  years  longer 
at  least  before  it  will  be  clear/ 

These  are  the  words  of  Governor  Bernard's  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  old  Ministry,  and  which  he  has  since  printed. 
Mr.  Grenville  could  not  have  made  this  proposition  to  the 
agents,  for  another  reason.  He  was  of  opinion,  which  he  has 
declared  in  this  House  an  hundred  times,  that  the  Colonies 
could  not  legally  grant  any  revenue  to  the  Crown ;  and  that 
infinite  mischiefs  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  power. 
When  Mr.  Grenville  had  passed  the  first  Revenue  Act,  and 
in  the  same  session  had  made  this  House  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion for  laying  a  stamp-duty  on  America,  between  that  time 
and  the  passing  the  Stamp  Act  into  a  law,  he  told  a  con- 
siderable and  most  respectable  merchant,  a.  member  of  this 
House,  whom  I  am  truly  sorry  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place, 
when  he  represented  against  this  proceeding,  that  if  the 
stamp-duty  was  disliked,  he  was  willing  to  exchange  it  for 
any  other  equally  productive ;  but  that,  if  he  objected  to  the 
Americans  being  taxed  by  Parliament,  he  might  save  himself 
the  trouble  of  the  discussion,  as  he  was  determined  on  the 
measure.  This  is  the  fact,  and,  if  you  please,  I  will  mention 
a  very  unquestionable  authority  for  it. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  disposed  of  this  falsehood.  But  false- 
hood has  a  perennial  spring.  It  is  said,  that  no  conjecture 
could  be  made  of  the  dislike  of  the  Colonies  to  the  principle. 
This  is  as  untrue  as  the  other.  After  the  resolution  of  the 
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House,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Colonies 
of  Massachuset's  Bay  and  New  York  did  send  remonstrances, 
objecting  to  this  mode  of  Parliamentary  taxation.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  They  were  suppressed  ;  they  were 
put  under  the  table,  notwithstanding  an  Order  of  Council  to 
the  contrary,  by  the  Ministry  which  composed  the  very  Coun- 
cil that  had  made  the  Order  :  and  thus  the  House  proceeded 
to  its  business  of  taxing  without  the  least  regular  knowledge 
of  the  objections  which  were  made  to  it.  But  to  give  that 
House  its  due,  it  was  not  over-desirous  to  receive  informa- 
tion, or  to  hear  remonstrance.  On  the  i5th  of  February, 
1765,  whilst  the  Stamp  Act  was  under  deliberation,  they  re- 
fused with  scorn  even  so  much  as  to  receive  four  petitions 
presented  from  so  respectable  Colonies  as  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  and  Carolina ;  besides  one  from  the  traders 
of  Jamaica.  As  to  the  Colonies,  they  had  no  alternative  left 
to  them,  but  to  disobey ;  or  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  by 
that  Parliament  which  was  not  suffered,  or  did  not  suffer 
itself,  even  to  hear  them  remonstrate  upon  the  subject. 

THIS  was  the  state  of  the  Colonies  before  his  Majesty 
thought  fit  to  change  his  Ministers.  It  stands  upon  no 
authority  of  mine.  It  is  proved  by  uncontrovertible  records. 
The  Honourable  Gentleman  has  desired  some  of  us  to  lay 
our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  answer  to  his  queries  upon 
the  historical  part  of  this  consideration ;  and  by  his  manner 
(as  well  as  my  eyes  could  discern  it)  he  seemed  to  address 
himself  to  me. 

Sir,  I  will  answer  him  as  clearly  as  I  am  able,  and  with 
great  openness;  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  In  the  year 
sixty-five,  being  in  a  very  private  station,  far  enough  from 
any  line  of  business,  and  not  having  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
this  House,  it  was  my  fortune,  unknowing  and  unknown  to 
the  then  Ministry,  by  the  intervention  of  a  common  friend, 

VOL.  i.  K 
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to  become  connected  with  a  very  noble  person,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  department.  It  was  indeed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  little  rank  and  no  consequence,  suitable  to  the  medi- 
ocrity of  my  talents  and  pretensions.  But  a  situation  near 
enough  to  enable  me  to  see,  as  well  as  others,  what  was 
going  on ;  and  I  did  see  in  that  noble  person  such  sound 
principles,  such  an  enlargement  of  mind,  such  clear  and 
sagacious  sense,  and  such  unshaken  fortitude,  as  have  bound 
me,  as  well  as  others  much  better  than  me,  by  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  him  from  that  time  forward.  Sir,  Lord 
Rockingham  very  early  in  that  summer  received  a  strong 
representation  from  many  weighty  English  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  from  governors  of  provinces  and  commanders 
of  men  of  war,  against  almost  the  whole  of  the  American 
commercial  regulations :  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
total  ruin  which  was  threatened  to  the  Spanish  trade.  I 
believe,  Sir,  the  noble  Lord  soon  saw  his  way  in  this  business. 
But  he  did  not  rashly  determine  against  Acts  which  it  might 
be  supposed  were  the  result  of  much  deliberation.  However, 
Sir,  he  scarcely  began  to  open  the  ground,  when  the  whole 
veteran  body  of  office  took  the  alarm.  A  violent  out-cry  of  all 
(except  those  who  knew  and  felt  the  mischief)  was  raised 
against  any  alteration.  On  one  hand,  his  attempt  was  a 
direct  violation  of  treaties  and  public  law ;  on  the  other,  the 
Act  of  Navigation  and  all  the  corps  of  trade  laws  were  drawn 
up  in  array  against  it 

The  first  step  the  noble  Lord  took,  was  to  have  the  opinion 
of  his  excellent,  learned,  and  ever  lamented  friend  the  late 
Mr.  Yorke,  then  Attorney-General,  on  the  point  of  law. 
When  he  knew  that  formally  and  officially,  which  in  sub- 
stance he  had  known  before,  he  immediately  dispatched 
orders  to  redress  the  grievance.  But  I  will  say  it  for  the 
then  minister,  he  is  of  that  constitution  of  mind,  that  I  know 
he  would  have  issued,  on  the  same  critical  occasion,  the  very 
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same  orders,  if  the  Acts  of  Trade  had  been,  as  they  were  not, 
directly  against  him;  and  would  have  chearfully  submitted 
to  the  equity  of  Parliament  for  his  indemnity. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  business  of  the  Spanish  trade, 
the  news  of  the  troubles  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act 
arrived  in  England.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  October 
that  these  accounts  were  received.  No  sooner  had  the  sound 
of  that  mighty  tempest  reached  us  in  England,  than  the 
whole  of  the  then  opposition,  instead  of  feeling  humbled  by 
the  unhappy  issue  of  their  measures,  seemed  to  be  infinitely 
elated,  and  cried  out,  that  the  Ministry,  from  envy  to  the 
glory  of  their  predecessors,  were  prepared  to  repeal  the 
Stamp  Act.  Near  nine  years  after,  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man takes  quite  opposite  ground,  and  now  challenges  me  to 
put  my  hand  to  my  heart,  and  say,  whether  the  Ministry  had 
resolved  on  the  repeal  till  a  considerable  time  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  Though  I  do  not  very  well  know 
what  the  Honourable  Gentleman  wishes  to  infer  from  the  ad- 
mission, or  from  the  denial,  of  this  fact,  on  which  he  so  ear- 
nestly adjures  me ;  I  do  put  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  assure 
him,  that  they  did  not  come  to  a  resolution  directly  to  repeal. 
They  weighed  this  matter  as  its  difficulty  and  importance  re- 
quired. They  considered  maturely  among  themselves.  They 
consulted  with  all  who  could  give  advice  or  information.  It 
was  not  determined  until  a  little  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  was  determined,  and  the  main  lines  of  their  own 
plan  marked  out,  before  that  meeting.  Two  questions  arose 
— (I  hope  I  am  not  going  into  a  narrative  troublesome  to  the 
House — ) 

[A  cry  of,  '  Go  on,  go  on'.] 

The  first  of  the  two  considerations  was,  whether  the  repeal 
should  be  total,  or  whether  only  partial ;  taking  out  every- 
thing burthensome  and  productive,  and  reserving  only  an 
empty  acknowledgement,  such  as  a  stamp  on  cards  or  dice. 

K  2 
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The  other  question  was,  on  what  principle  the  Act  should  be 
repealed?  On  this  head  also  two  principles  were  started. 
One,  that  the  legislative  rights  of  this  country,  with  regard 
to  America,  were  not  entire,  but  had  certain  restrictions  and 
limitations.  The  other  principle  was,  that  taxes  of  this  kind 
were  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  commerce  on 
which  the  Colonies  were  founded ;  and  contrary  to  every  idea 
of  political  equity ;  by  which  equity  we  are  bound,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  extend  the  spirit  and  benefit  of  the  British 
constitution  to  every  part  of  the  British  dominions.  The 
option,  both  of  the  measure,  and  of  the  principle  of  repeal, 
was  made  before  the  session ;  and  I  wonder  how  any  one  can 
read  the  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of  that  session,  without 
seeing  in  that  speech  both  the  repeal  and  the  Declaratory  Act 
very  sufficiently  crayoned  out.  Those  who  cannot  see  this 
can  see  nothing. 

Surely  the  Honourable  Gentleman  will  not  think  that  a 
great  deal  less  time  than  was  then  employed  ought  to  have 
been  spent  in  deliberation,  when  he  considers  that  the  news 
of  the  troubles  did  not  arrive  till  towards  the  end  of  October. 
The  Parliament  sat  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  i4th  day 
of  December,  and  on  business  the  i4th  of  the  following 
January. 

Sir,  a  partial  repeal,  or,  as  the  bon  ton  of  the  court  then 
was,  a  modification,  would  have  satisfied  a  timid,  unsys- 
tematic, procrastinating  Ministry,  as  such  a  measure  has 
since  done  such  a  Ministry.  A  modification  is  the  constant 
resource  of  weak,  undeciding  minds.  To  repeal  by  the 
denial  of  our  right  to  tax  in  the  preamble,  (and  this  too  did 
not  want  advisers,)  would  have  cut,  in  the  heroic  style,  the 
Gordian  knot  with  a  sword.  .  Either  measure  would  have 
cost  no  more  than  a  day's  debate.  But  when  the  total  repeal 
was  adopted ;  and  adopted  on  principles  of  policy,  of  equity, 
and  of  commerce  ;  this  plan  made  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
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many  and  difficult  measures.  It  became  necessary  to  open  a 
very  large  field  of  evidence  commensurate  to  these  extensive 
views.  But  then  this  labour  did  knight's  service.  It  opened 
the  eyes  of  several  to  the  true  state  of  the  American  affairs  ; 
it  enlarged  their  ideas ;  it  removed  prejudices ;  and  it  con- 
ciliated the  opinions  and  affections  of  men.  The  noble  Lord, 
who  then  took  the  lead  in  administration,  my  Honourable 
Friend  under  me,  and  a  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  (if  he 
will  not  reject  his  share,  and  it  was  a  large  one,  of  this  busi- 
ness,) exerted  the  most  laudable  industry  in  bringing  before 
you  the  fullest,  most  impartial,  and  least  garbled  body  of 
evidence  that  was  ever  produced  to  this  House.  I  think  the 
inquiry  lasted  in  the  committee  for  six  weeks;  and,  at  its 
conclusion,  this  House,  by  an  independent,  noble,  spirited, 
and  unexpected  majority  ;  by  a  majority  that  will  redeem  all 
the  acts  ever  done  by  majorities  in  Parliament ;  in  the  teeth 
of  all  the  old  mercenary  Swiss  of  state,  in  despite  of  all  the 
speculators  and  augurs  of  political  events,  in  defiance  of  the 
whole  embattled  legion  of  veteran  pensioners  and  practised 
instruments  of  a  Court,  gave  a  total  repeal  to  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  (if  it  had  been  so  permitted)  a  lasting  peace  to  this  whole 
Empire. 

I  state,  Sir,  these  particulars,  because  this  act  of  spirit  and 
fortitude  has  lately  been,  in  the  circulation  of  the  season,  and 
in  some  hazarded  declamations  in  this  House,  attributed  to 
timidity.  If,  Sir,  the  conduct  of  Ministry,  in  proposing  the 
Repeal,  had  arisen  from  timidity  with  regard  to  themselves, 
it  would  have  been  greatly  to  be  condemned.  Interested 
timidity  disgraces  as  much  in  the  Cabinet,  as  personal  timidity 
does  in  the  field.  But  timidity,  with  regard  to  the  well-being 
of  our  country,  is  heroic  virtue.  The  noble  Lord  who  then 
conducted  affairs,  and  his  worthy  collegues,  whilst  they 
trembled  at  the  prospect  of  such  distresses  as  you  have  since 
brought  upon  yourselves,  were  not  afraid  steadily  to  look  in 
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the  face  that  glaring  and  dazzling  influence  at  which  the  eyes  of 
eagles  have  blenched.  He  looked  in  the  face  one  of  the  ablest, 
and,  let  me  say,  not  the  most  scrupulous,  oppositions,  that 
perhaps  ever  was  in  this  House ;  and  withstood  it,  unaided 
by  even  one  of  the  usual  supports  of  administration.  He 
did  this  when  he  repealed  the  Stamp  Act.  He  looked  in  the 
face  a  person  he  had  long  respected  and  regarded,  and 
whose  aid  was  then  particularly  wanting;  I  mean  Lord 
Chatham.  He  did  this  when  he  passed  the  Declaratory 
Act. 

It  is  now  given  out  for  the  usual  purposes  by  the  usual 
emissaries,  that  Lord  Rockingham  did  not  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  this  Act  until  he  was  bullied  into  it  by  Lord 
Chatham ;  and  the  reporters  have  gone  so  far  as  publicly  to 
assert,  in  an  hundred  companies,  that  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man under  the  gallery,  who  proposed  the  repeal  in  the 
American  Committee,  had  another  sett  of  resolutions  in  his 
pocket  directly  the  reverse  of  those  he  moved.  These  arti- 
fices of  a  desperate  cause  are  at  this  time  spread  abroad, 
with  incredible  care,  in  every  part  of  the  town,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  companies ;  as  if  the  industry  of  the 
circulation  were  to  make  amends  for  the  .absurdity  of  the 
report. 

Sir,  whether  the  noble  Lord  is  of  a  complexion  to  be  bullied 
by  Lord  Chatham,  or  by  any  man,  I  must  submit  to  those 
who  know  him.  I  confess,  when  I  look  back  to  that  time,  I 
consider  him  as  placed  in  one  of  the  most  trying  situations  in 
which,  perhaps,  any  man  ever  stood.  In  the  House  of  Peers 
there  were  very  few  of  the  Ministry,  out  of  the  noble  Lord's 
own  particular  connexion,  (except  Lord  Egmont,  who  acted, 
as  far  as  I  could  discern,  an  honourable  and  manly  part,) 
that  did  not  look  to  some  other  future  arrangement,  which 
warped  his  politicks.  There  were  in  both  Houses  new  and 
menacing  appearances,  that  might  very  naiurally  drive  any 
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other,  than  a  most  resolute  minister,  from  his  measure  or 
from  his  station.  The  household  troops  openly  revolted. 
The  allies  of  Ministry,  (those,  I  mean,  who  supported  some 
of  their  measures,  but  refused  responsibility  for  any,)  en- 
deavoured to  undermine  their  credit,  and  to  take  ground  that 
must  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  very  cause  which  they 
would  be  thought  to  countenance.  The  question  of  the  re- 
peal was  brought  on  by  Ministry  in  the  Committee  of  this 
House,  in  the  very  instant  when  it  was  known  that  more 
than  one  Court  negotiation  was  carrying  on  with  the  heads 
of  the  Opposition.  Everything,  upon  every  side,  was  full  of 
traps  and  mines.  Earth  below  shook ;  heaven  above  menaced ; 
all  the  elements  of  Ministerial  safety  were  dissolved.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  plots  and  counter-plots  ;  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  complicated  warfare  against  public  op- 
position and  private  treachery,  that  the  firmness  of  that  noble 
Person  was  put  to  the  proof.  He  never  stirred  from  his 
ground;  no,  not  an  inch.  He  remained  fixed  and  deter- 
mined, in  principle,  in  measure,  and  in  conduct.  He  prac- 
tised no  managements.  He  secured  no  retreat.  He  sought 
no  apology. 

I  will  likewise  do  justice,  I  ought  to  do  it,  to  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman  who  led  us  in  this  House.  Far  from  the 
duplicity  wickedly  charged  on  him,  he  acted  his  part  with 
alacrity  and  resolution.  We  all  felt  inspired  by  the  example 
he  gave  us,  down  even  to  myself,  the  weakest  in  that 
phalanx.  I  declare  for  one,  I  knew  well  enough  (it  could 
not  be  concealed  from  anybody)  the  true  state  of  things; 
but,  in  my  life,  I  never  came  with  so  much  spirits  into  this 
House.  It  was  a  time  for  a  man  to  act  in.  We  had  power- 
ful enemies ;  but  we  had  faithful  and  determined  friends ; 
and  a  glorious  cause.  We  had  a  great  battle  to  fight ;  but 
we  had  the  means  of  fighting ;  not  as  now,  when  our  arms 
are  tied  behind  us.  We  did  fight  that  day,  and  conquer. 
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I  remember,  Sir,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  the  situation 
of  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  made  the  motion  for  the 
repeal ;  in  that  crisis,  when  the  whole  trading  interest  of  this 
Empire,  crammed  into  your  lobbies,  with  a  trembling  and 
anxious  expectation,  waited,  almost  to  a  winter's  return  of 
light,  their  fate  from  your  resolutions.  When,  at  length, 
you  had  determined  in  their  favour,  and  your  doors,  thrown 
open,  showed  them  the  figure  of  their  deliverer  in  the  well- 
earned  triumph  of  his  important  victory,  from  the  whole  of 
that  grave  multitude  there  arose  an  involuntary  burst  of 
gratitude  and  transport.  They  jumped  upon  him  like  chil- 
dren on  a  long  absent  father.  They  clung  about  him  as 
captives  about  their  redeemer.  All  England,  all  America, 
joined  to  his  applause.  Nor  did  he  seem  insensible  to  the 
best  of  all  earthly  rewards,  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Hope  elevated  and  joy  brightened  his  crest. 
I  stood  near  him ;  and  his  face,  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
Scripture  of  the  first  martyr — his  face  was  as  if  it  had  been  the 
face  of  an  angel.  I  do  not  know  how  others  feel ;  but  if  I 
had  stood  in  that  situation,  I  never  would  have  exchanged 
it  for  all  that  kings  in  their  profusion  could  bestow.  I  did 
hope  that  that  day's  danger  and  honour  would  have  been  a 
bond  to  hold  us  all  together  for  ever.  But,  alas  I  that,  with 
other  pleasing  visions,  is  long  since  vanished. 

Sir,  this  act  of  supreme  magnanimity  has  been  repre- 
sented, as  if  it  had  been  a  measure  of  an  Administration,  that 
having  no  scheme  of  their  own,  took  a  middle  line,  pilfered 
a  bit  from  one  side  and  a  bit  from  the  other.  Sir,  they  took 
no  middle  lines.  They  differed  fundamentally  from  the 
schemes  of  both  parties ;  but  they  preserved  the  objects  of 
both.  They  preserved  the  authority  of  Great  Britain.  They 
preserved  the  equity  of  Great  Britain.  They  made  the 
Declaratory  Act;  they  repealed  the  Stamp  Act.  They  did 
both  fully  ;  because  the  Declaratory  Act  was  without  qualifi- 
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cation;  and  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  total.     This  they 
did  in  the  situation  I  have  described. 

Now,  Sir,  what  will  the  adversary  say  to  both  these  Acts  ? 
If  the  principle  of  the  Declaratory  Act  was  not  good,  the 
principle  we  are  contending  for  this  day  is  monstrous.  If 
the  principle  of  the  Repeal  was  not  good,  why  are  we  not  at 
war  for  a  real,  substantial,  effective  revenue  ?  If  both  were 
bad,  why  has  this  Ministry  incurred  all  the  inconveniencies  of 
both  and  of  all  schemes  ?  Why  have  they  enacted,  repealed, 
enforced,  yielded,  and  now  attempt  to  enforce  again  ? 

SIR,  I  think  I  may  as  well  now,  as  at  any  other  time, 
speak  to  a  certain  matter  of  fact,  not  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
question  under  your  consideration.  We,  who  would  per- 
suade you  to  revert  to  the  antient  policy  of  this  Kingdom, 
labour  under  the  effect  of  this  short  current  phrase,  which 
the  Court  leaders  have  given  out  to  all  their  corps,  in  order 
to  take  away  the  credit  of  those  who  would  prevent  you  from 
that  frantic  war  you  are  going  to  wage  upon  your  Colonies. 
Their  cant  is  this;  'All  the  disturbances  in  America  have 
been  created  by  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act/  I  suppress 
for  a  moment  my  indignation  at  the  falsehood,  baseness,  and 
absurdity  of  this  most  audacious  assertion.  Instead  of  re- 
marking on  the  motives  and  character  of  those  who  have 
issued  it  for  circulation,  I  will  clearly  lay  before  you  the 
state  of  America,  antecedently  to  that  Repeal ;  after  the  Re- 
peal; and  since  the  renewal  of  the  schemes  of  American 
taxation. 

It  is  said,  that  the  disturbances,  if  there  were  any,  before 
the  Repeal,  were  slight ;  and  without  difficulty  or  inconve- 
nience might  have  been  suppressed.  For  an  answer  to  this 
assertion  I  will  send  you  to  the  great  author  and  patron  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  who  certainly  meaning  well  to  the  authority 
of  this  Country,  and  fully  apprized  of  the  state  of  that,  made, 
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before  a  Repeal  was  so  much  as  agitated  in  this  House,  the 
motion  which  is  on  your  Journals ;  and  which,  to  save  the 
Clerk  the  trouble  of  turning  to  it,  I  will  now  read  to  you. 
It  was  for  an  amendment  to  the  Address  of  the  ifth  of 
December,  1765: 

'To  express  our  just  resentment  and  indignation  at  the 
outrages,  tumults,  and  insurrections  which  have  been 
excited  and  carried  on  in  North  America ;  and  at  the 
resistance  given,  by  open  and  rebellious  force,  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  in  that  part  of  His  Majesty's 
Dominions.  And  to  assure  His  Majesty,  that  his 
faithful  Commons,  animated  with  the  warmest  duty 
and  attachment  to  his  Royal  Person  and  Government, 
will  firmly  and  effectually  support  His  Majesty  in  all 
such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  for  preserving 
and  supporting  the  legal  dependence  of  the  Colonies 
on  the  Mother  Country,'  &c.,  &c. 

Here  was  certainly  a  disturbance  preceding  the  Repeal; 
such  a  disturbance  as  Mr.  Grenville  thought  necessary  to 
qualify  by  the  name  of  an  insurrection,  and  the  epithet  of  a 
rebellious  force:  terms  much  stronger  than  any  by  which 
those,  who  then  supported  his  motion,  have  ever  since 
thought  proper  to  distinguish  the  subsequent  disturbances 
in  America.  They  were  disturbances  which  seemed  to  him 
and  his  friends  to  justify  as  strong  a  promise  of  support,  as 
hath  been  usual  to  give  in  the  beginning  of  a  war  with  the 
most  powerful  and  declared  enemies.  When  the  accounts 
of  the  American  Governors  came  before  the  House,  they 
appeared  stronger  even  than  the  warmth  of  public  imagina- 
tion had  painted  them ;  so  much  stronger,  that  the  papers 
on  your  table  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  all  the  late  dis- 
turbances, which  have  been  at  one  time  the  Minister's 
motives  for  the  repeal  of  five  out  of  six  of  the  new  Court 
taxes,  and  are  now  his  pretences  for  refusing  to  repeal  that 
sixth,  did  not  amount — why  do  I  compare  them  ? — no,  not 
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to  a  tenth  part  of  the  tumults  and  violence  which  prevailed 
long  before  the  Repeal  of  that  Act. 

Ministry  cannot  refuse  the  authority  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  General  Gage,  who,  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  of 
November,  from  New  York,  thus  represents  the  state  of 
things : 

1  It  is  difficult  to  say,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who 
has  not  been  accessary  to  this  insurrection,  either  by 
writing  or  mutual  agreements,  to  oppose  the  Act,  by 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  all  legal  opposition 
to  it.  Nothing  effectual  has  been  proposed,  either  to 
prevent  or  quell  the  tumult.  The  rest  of  the  Provinces 
are  in  the  same  situation  as  to  a  positive  refusal  to  take 
the  stamps;  and  threatening  those  who  shall  take 
them,  to  plunder  and  murder  them;  and  this  affair 
stands  in  all  the  Provinces,  that  unless  the  Act,  from 
its  own  nature,  enforce  itself,  nothing  but  a  very  con- 
siderable military  force  can  do  it.' 

It  is  remarkable,  Sir,  that  the  persons  who  formerly 
trumpeted  forth  the  most  loudly,  the  violent  resolutions  of 
assemblies;  the  universal  insurrections;  the  seizing  and 
burning  the  stamped  papers;  the  forcing  stamp  officers  to 
resign  their  commissions  under  the  gallows ;  the  rifling  and 
pulling  down  of  the  houses  of  magistrates ;  and  the  expul- 
sion from  their  country  of  all  who  dared  to  write  or  speak  a 
single  word  in  defence  of  the  powers  of  Parliament ;  these 
very  trumpeters  are  now  the  men  that  represent  the  whole 
as  a  mere  trifle;  and  choose  to  date  all  the  disturbances 
from  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  put  an  end  to 
them.  Hear  your  officers  abroad,  and  let  them  refute  this 
shameless  falsehood,  who,  in  all  their  correspondence,  state 
the  disturbances  as  owing  to  their  true  causes,  the  discontent 
of  the  people,  from  the  taxes.  You  have  this  evidence  in 
your  own  archives — and  it  will  give  you  compleat  satisfac- 
tion ;  if  you  are  not  so  far  lost  to  all  Parliamentary  ideas  of 
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information,  as  rather  to  credit  the  lye  of  the  day,  than  the 
records  of  your  own  House. 

Sir,  this  vermin  of  Court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced 
into  day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to  burrow  in  another ;  but 
they  shall  have  no  refuge ;  I  will  make  them  bolt  out  of  all 
their  holes.  Conscious  that  they  must  be  baffled,  when  they 
attribute  a  precedent  disturbance  to  a  subsequent  measure, 
they  take  other  ground,  almost  as  absurd,  but  very  common 
in  modern  practice,  and  very  wicked ;  which  is,  to  attribute 
the  ill  effect  of  ill-judged  conduct  to  the  arguments  which 
had  been  used  to  dissuade  us  from  it.  They  say,  that  the 
opposition  made  in  Parliament  to  the  Stamp  Act  at  the  time 
of  its  passing,  encouraged  the  Americans  to  their  resistance. 
This  has  even  formally  appeared  in  print  in  a  regular  volume, 
from  an  advocate  of  that  faction,  a  Dr.  Tucker.  This  Dr. 
Tucker  is  already  a  dean,  and  his  earnest  labours  in  this 
vineyard  will,  I  suppose,  raise  him  to  a  bishoprick.  But  this 
assertion  too,  just  like  the  rest,  is  false.  In  all  the  papers 
which  have  loaded  your  table ;  in  all  the  vast  crowd  of  verbal 
witnesses  that  appeared  at  your  bar,  witnesses  which  were 
indiscriminately  produced  from  both  sides  of  the  House; 
not  the  least  hint  of  such  a  cause  of  disturbance  has  ever  ap- 
peared. As  to  the  fact  of  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
Stamp  Act,  I  sat  as  a  stranger  in  your  gallery  when  the  Act 
was  under  consideration.  Far  from  anything  inflammatory, 
I  never  heard  a  more  languid  debate  in  this  House.  No  more 
than  two  or  three  gentlemen,  as  I  remember,  spoke  against 
the  Act,  and  that  with  great  reserve,  and  remarkable  temper. 
There  was  but  one  division  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  Bill  ; 
and  the  minority  did  not  reach  to  more  than  39  or  40.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  de- 
bate or  division  at  all.  I  am  sure  there  was  no  protest.  In 
fact,  the  affair  passed  with  so  very,  very  little  noise,  that  in 
town  they  scarcely  knew  the  nature  of  what  you  were  doing. 
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The  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  England  never  could  have  done 
this  mischief,  because  there  scarcely  ever  was  less  of  opposi- 
tion to  a  bill  of  consequence. 

Sir,  the  agents  and  distributors  of  falsehoods  have,  with 
their  usual  industry,  circulated  another  lye  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  former.  It  is  this,  that  the  disturbances  arose  from 
the  account  which  had  been  received  in  America  of  the 
change  in  the  Ministry.  No  longer  awed,  it  seems,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  former  rulers,  they  thought  themselves  a  match 
for  what  our  calumniators  chose  to  qualify  by  the  name  of  so 
feeble  a  Ministry  as  succeeded.  Feeble  in  one  sense  these 
men  certainly  may  be  called ;  for,  with  all  their  efforts,  and 
they  have  made  many,  they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
distempered  vigour,  and  insane  alacrity,  with  which  you  are 
rushing  to  your  ruin.  But  it  does  so  happen,  that  the  falsity 
of  this  circulation  is  (like  the  rest)  demonstrated  by  indis- 
putable dates  and  records. 

So  little  was  the  change  known  in  America,  that  the  letters 
of  your  Governors,  giving  an  account  of  these  disturbances 
long  after  they  had  arrived  at  their  highest  pitch,  were  all 
directed  to  the  Old  Ministry,  and  particularly  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  the  Secretary  of  State  corresponding  with  the 
Colonies,  without  once  in  the  smallest  degree  intimating  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  any  Ministerial  revolution  whatsoever. 
The  Ministry  was  not  changed  in  England  until  the  loth  day 
of  July,  1765.  On  the  i4th  of  the  preceding  June,  Governor 
Fauquier  from  Virginia  writes  thus ;  and  writes  thus  to  the 
Earl  of  Halifax  : 

'  Government  is  set  at  defiance,  not  having  strength  enough 
in  her  hands  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
community. — The  private  distress,  which  every  man 
feels,  increases  the  general  dissatisfaction  at  the  duties 
laid  by  the  Stamp  Act,  which  breaks  out  and  shows 
itself  upon  every  trifling  occasion.' 
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The  general  dissatisfaction  had  produced  some  time  before, 
that  is,  on  the  2pth  of  May,  several  strong  public  resolves 
against  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  those  resolves  are  assigned  by 
Governor  Bernard,  as  the  cause  of  the  insurrections  in  Massa- 
chuset's  Bay,  in  his  letter  of  the  isth  of  August,  still  ad- 
dressed to  the  Earl  of  Halifax ;  and  he  continued  to  address 
such  accounts  to  that  Minister  quite  to  the  7th  of  September 
of  the  same  year.  Similar  accounts,  and  of  as  late  a  date, 
were  sent  from  other  governors,  and  all  directed  to  Lord 
Halifax.  Not  one  of  these  letters  indicates  the  slightest  idea 
of  a  change,  either  known,  or  even  apprehended. 

Thus  are  blown  away  the  insect  race  of  courtly  false- 
hoods !  thus  perish  the  miserable  inventions  of  the  wretched 
runners  for  a  wretched  cause,  which  they  have  fly-blown  into 
every  weak  and  rotten  part  of  the  country,  in  vain  hopes 
that  when  their  maggots  had  taken  wing,  their  importunate 
buzzing  might  sound  something  like  the  public  voice  1 

SIR,  I  have  troubled  you  sufficiently  with  the  state  of 
America  before  the  Repeal.  Now  I  turn  to  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  who  so  stoutly  challenges  us  to  tell,  whether, 
after  the  Repeal,  the  Provinces  were  quiet  ? .  This  is  coming 
home  to  the  point.  Here  I  meet  him  directly ;  and  answer 
most  readily,  They  were  quiet.  And  I,  in  my  turn,  challenge 
him  to  prove  when,  and  where,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what 
numbers,  and  with  what  violence,  the  other  laws  of  trade,  as 
gentlemen  assert,  were  violated  in  consequence  of  your  con- 
cession ?  or  that  even  your  other  revenue  laws  were  attacked  ? 
But  I  quit  the  vantage-ground  on  which  I  stand,  and  where  I 
might  leave  the  burthen  of  the  proof  upon  him  :  I  walk  down 
upon  the  open  plain,  and  undertake  to  show,  that  they  were 
not  only  quiet,  but  showed  many  unequivocal  marks  of  ac- 
knowledgement and  gratitude.  And  to  give  him  every  ad- 
vantage, I  select  the  obnoxious  Colony  of  Massachuset's  Bay, 
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which  at  this  time  (but  without  hearing  her)  is  so  heavily  a 
culprit  before  Parliament — I  will  select  their  proceedings 
even  under  circumstances  of  no  small  irritation.  For,  a  little 
imprudently,  I  must  say,  Governor  Bernard  mixed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  lenitive  of  the  Repeal  no  small  acrimony 
arising  from  matters  of  a  separate  nature.  Yet  see,  Sir,  the 
effect  of  that  lenitive,  though  mixed  with  these  bitter  ingre- 
dients ;  and  how  this  rugged  people  can  express  themselves 
on  a  measure  of  concession. 

*  If  it  is  not  in  our  power/  (say  they  in  their  address  to 
Governor  Bernard,)  '  in  so  full  a  manner  as  will  be  ex- 
pected, to  show  our  respectful  gratitude  to  the  Mother 
Country,  or  to  make  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  return 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  it  shall 
be  no  fault  of  ours ;  for  this  we  intend,  and  hope  we 
shall  be  able  fully  to  effect/ 

Would  to  God  that  this  temper  had  been  cultivated, 
managed,  and  set  in  action !  other  effects  than  those  which 
we  have  since  felt  would  have  resulted  from  it.  On  the  re- 
quisition for  compensation  to  those  who  had  suffered  from 
the  violence  of  the  populace,  in  the  same  address  they  say, 

1  The  recommendation  enjoined  by  Mr.  Secretary  Conway's 
letter,  and  in  consequence  thereof  made  to  us,  we  will 
embrace  the  first  convenient  opportunity  to  consider 
and  act  upon.' 

They  did  consider ;  they  did  act  upon  it.  They  obeyed 
the  requisition.  I  know  the  mode  has  been  chicaned  upon  ; 
but  it  was  substantially  obeyed;  and  much  better  obeyed 
than  I  fear  the  Parliamentary  requisition  of  this  session  will 
be,  though  enforced  by  all  your  rigour,  and  backed  with  all 
your  power.  In  a  word,  the  damages  of  popular  fury  were 
compensated  by  legislative  gravity.  Almost  every  other  part 
of  America  in  various  ways  demonstrated  their  gratitude.  I 
am  bold  to  say,  that  so  sudden  a  calm  recovered  after  so  vio- 
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lent  a  storm  is  without  parallel  in  history.  To  say  that  no 
other  disturbance  should  happen  from  any  other  cause,  is 
folly.  But  as  far  as  appearances  went,  by  the  judicious 
sacrifice  of  one  law,  you  procured  an  acquiescence  in  all  that 
remained.  After  this  experience,  nobody  shall  persuade  me, 
when  a  whole  people  are  concerned,  that  acts  of  lenity  are 
not  means  of  conciliation. 

I  hope  the  Honourable  Gentleman  has  received  a  fair  and 
full  answer  to  his  question. 

I  HAVE  done  with  the  third  period  of  your  policy ;  that  of 
your  Repeal ;  and  the  return  of  your  ancient  system,  and 
your  antient  tranquillity  and  concord.  Sir,  this  period  was 
not  as  long  as  it  was  happy.  Another  scene  was  opened, 
and  other  actors  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  state,  in  the 
condition  I  have  described  it,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Chatham — a  great  and  celebrated  name ;  a  name  that 
keeps  the  name  of  this  country  respectable  in  every  other  on 
the  globe.  It  may  be  truly  called — 

Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen 
Gentibus,  et  multum  nostrae  quod  proderat  urbi. 

Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his  merited  rank, 
his  superior  eloquence,  his  splendid  qualities,  his  eminent 
services,  the  vast  space  he  fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind  ;  and, 
more  than  all  the  rest,  his  fall  from  power,  which,  like  death, 
canonizes  and  sanctifies  a  great  character,  will  not  suffer  me 
to  censure  any  part  of  his  conduct.  I  am  afraid  to  flatter 
him ;  I  am  sure  I  am  not  disposed  to  blame  him.  Let  those, 
who  have  betrayed  him  by  their  adulation,  insult  him  with 
their  malevolence.  But  what  I  do  not  presume  to  censure,  I 
may  have  leave  to  lament.  For  a  wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me 
at  that  time  to  be  governed  too  much  by  general  maxims.  I 
speak  with  the  freedom  of  history,  and  I  hope  without  offence. 
One  or  two  of  these  maxims,  flowing  from  an  opinion  not 
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the  most  indulgent  to  our  unhappy  species,  and  surely  a  little 
too  general,  led  him  into  measures  that  were  greatly  mis- 
chievous to  himself;  and  for  that  reason,  among  others,  per- 
haps fatal  to  his  country ;  measures,  the  effects  of  which,  I 
am  afraid,  are  for  ever  incurable.  He  made  an  administration, 
so  checkered  and  speckled;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery, 
so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dove-tailed;  a  cabinet 
so  variously  inlaid;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaic; 
such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement;  here  a  bit  of 
black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers ; 
King's  friends  and  republicans ;  whigs  and  tories ;  treacher- 
ous friends  and  open  enemies;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very 
curious  shew ;  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to 
stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same 
boards,  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask,  '  Sir, 
your  name'? — 'Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me' — 'Mr. 
Such-a-one' — 'I  beg  a  thousand  pardons — '  I  venture  to 
say,  it  did  so  happen,  that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided 
between  them,  who  had  never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their 
lives,  until  they  found  themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging 
together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed. 

Sir,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  having  put  so 
much  the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  opposers  into 
power,  the  confusion  was  such,  that  his  own  principles  could 
not  possibly  have  any  effect  or  influence  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other 
cause  withdrew  him  from  public  cares,  principles  directly  the 
contrary  were  sure  to  predominate.  When  he  had  executed 
his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon. 
When  he  had  accomplished  his  scheme  of  administration, 
he  was  no  longer  a  minister. 

When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system 
was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart  or  compass.  The  gentle- 
men, his  particular  friends,  who,  with  the  names  of  various 
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departments  of  ministry,  were  admitted  to  seem  as  if  they 
acted  a  part  under  him,  with  a  modesty  that  becomes  all 
men,  and  with  a  confidence  in  him,  which  was  justified,  even 
in  its  extravagance,  by  his  superior  abilities,  had  never,  in 
any  instance,  presumed  upon  any  opinion  of  their  own. 
Deprived  of  his  guiding  influence,  they  were  whirled  about, 
the  sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily  driven  into  any  port ;  and 
as  those  who  joined  with  them  in  manning  the  vessel  were 
the  most  directly  opposite  to  his  opinions,  measures,  and 
character,  and  far  the  most  artful  and  most  powerful  of  the 
set,  they  easily  prevailed,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  vacant, 
unoccupied,  and  derelict  minds  of  his  friends ;  and  instantly 
they  turned  the  vessel  wholly  out  of  the  course  of  his  policy. 
As  if  it  were  to  insult  as  well  as  to  betray  him,  even  long 
before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  his  administration, 
when  everything  was  publicly  transacted,  and  with  great 
parade,  in  his  name,  they  made  an  Act,  declaring  it  highly 
just  and  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America.  For  even 
then,  Sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orb  was  entirely  set,  and 
while  the  Western  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  de- 
scending glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose 
another  luminary,  and,  for  his  hour,  became  lord  of  the 
ascendant. 

This  light  too  is  passed  and  set  for  ever.  You  under- 
stand, to  be  sure,  that  I  speak  of  Charles  Townshend, 
officially  the  re-producer  of  this  fatal  scheme ;  whom  I  can- 
not even  now  remember  without  some  degree  of  sensibility. 
In  truth,  Sir,  he  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  House, 
and  the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  he  honoured 
with  his  presence.  Perhaps  there  never  arose  in  this  country, 
nor  in  any  country,  a  man  of  a  more  pointed  and  finished 
wit ;  and  (where  his  passions  were  not  concerned)  of  a  more 
refined,  exquisite,  and  penetrating  judgement.  If  he  had  not 
so  great  a  stock,  as  some  have  had  who  flourished  formerly, 
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of  knowledge  long  treasured  up,  he  knew  better  by  far,  than 
any  man  I  ever  was  acquainted  with,  how  to  bring  together, 
within  a  short  time,  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish,  to 
illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the  question  he  sup- 
ported. He  stated  his  matter  skilfully  and  powerfully.  He 
particularly  excelled  in  a  most  luminous  explanation  and 
display  of  his  subject.  His  style  of  argument  was  neither 
trite  and  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstruse.  He  hit  the  House 
just  between  wind  and  water.  And  not  being  troubled  with 
too  anxious  a  zeal  for  any  matter  in  question,  he  was  never 
more  tedious,  or  more  earnest,  than  the  pre-conceived 
opinions  and  present  temper  of  his  hearers  required;  to 
whom  he  was  always  in  perfect  unison.  He  conformed 
exactly  to  the  temper  of  the  House ;  and  he  seemed  to 
guide,  because  he  was  always  sure  to  follow  it. 

I  beg  pardon,  Sir,  if,  when  I  speak  of  this  and  of  other 
great  men,  I  appear  to  digress  in  saying  something  of  their 
characters.  In  this  eventful  history  of  the  revolutions  of 
America,  the  characters  of  such  men  are  of  much  impor- 
tance. Great  men  are  the  guide-posts  and  land-marks  in 
the  state.  The  credit  of  such  men  at  court,  or  in  the  nation, 
is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  public  measures.  It  would  be  an 
invidious  thing  (most  foreign,  I  trust,  to  what  you  think  my 
disposition)  to  remark  the  errors  into  which  the  authority  of 
great  names  has  brought  the  nation,  without  doing  justice, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  great  qualities  whence  that  authority 
arose.  The  subject  is  instructive  to  those  who  wish  to  form 
themselves  on  whatever  of  excellence  has  gone  before  them. 
There  are  many  young  members  in  the  House  (such  of  late 
has  been  the  rapid  succession  of  public  men)  who  never  saw 
that  prodigy,  Charles  Townshend ;  nor  of  course  know  what 
a  ferment  he  was  able  to  excite  in  everything  by  the  violent 
ebullition  of  his  mixed  virtues  and  failings.  For  failings  he 
had  undoubtedly — many  of  us  remember  them ;  we  are  this 
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day  considering  the  effect  of  them.  But  he  had  no  failings 
which  were  not  owing  to  a  noble  cause;  to  an  ardent, 
generous,  perhaps  an  immoderate,  passion  for  fame ;  a 
passion  which  is  the  instinct  of  all  great  souls.  He  wor- 
shipped that  goddess  wheresoever  she  appeared ;  but  he 
paid  his  particular  devotions  to  her  in  her  favourite  habita- 
tion, in  her  chosen  temple,  the  House  of  Commons.  Besides 
the  characters  of  the  individuals  that  compose  our  body,  it 
is  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  observe  that  this  House 
has  a  collective  character  of  its  own.  That  character  too, 
however  imperfect,  is  not  unamiable.  Like  all  great  public 
collections  of  men,  you  possess  a  marked  love  of  virtue,  and 
an  abhorrence  of  vice.  But  among  vices,  there  is  none 
which  the  House  abhors  in  the  same  degree  with  obstinacy. 
Obstinacy,  Sir,  is  certainly  a  great  vice ;  and  in  the  change- 
ful state  of  political  affairs  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  great 
mischief.  It  happens,  however,  very  unfortunately,  that 
almost  the  whole  line  of  the  great  and  masculine  virtues, 
constancy,  gravity,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  fidelity,  and  firm- 
ness, are  closely  allied  to  this  disagreeable  quality,  of  which 
you  have  so  just  an  abhorrence;  and,  in  their  excess,  all 
these  virtues  very  easily  fall  into  it.  He,  who  paid  such 
a  punctilious  attention  to  all  your  feelings,  certainly  took 
care  not  to  shock  them  by  that  vice  which  is  the  most  dis- 
gustful to  you. 

That  fear  of  displeasing  those  who  ought  most  to  be 
pleased,  betrayed  him  sometimes  into  the  other  extreme. 
He  had  voted,  and,  in  the  year  1765,  had  been  an  advocate, 
for  the  Stamp  Act.  Things  and  the  disposition  of  men's 
minds  were  changed.  In  short,  the  Stamp  Act  began  to  be 
no  favourite  in  this  House.  He  therefore  attended  at  the 
private  meeting,  in  which  the  resolutions  moved  by  a  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  were  settled ;  resolutions  leading  to 
the  Repeal.  The  next  day  he  voted  for  that  Repeal ;  and 
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he  would  have  spoken  for  it  too,  if  an  illness,  (not,  as  was 
then  given  out,  a  political,  but  to  my  knowledge,  a  very 
real  illness,)  had  not  prevented  it. 

The  very  next  session,  as  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away,  the  Repeal  began  to  be  in  as  bad  an  odour  in  this  House 
as  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  in  the  session  before.  To  con- 
form to  the  temper  which  began  to  prevail,  and  to  prevail 
most  amongst  those  most  in  power,  he  declared,  very  early 
in  the  winter,  that  a  revenue  must  be  had  out  of  America. 
Instantly  he  was  tied  down  to  his  engagements  by  some, 
who  had  no  objection  to  such  experiments,  when  made  at 
the  cost  of  persons  for  whom  they  had  no  particular  regard. 
The  whole  body  of  courtiers  drove  him  onward.  They 
always  talked  as  if  the  King  stood  in  a  sort  of  humiliated 
state,  until  something  of  the  kind  should  be  done. 

Here  this  extraordinary  man,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  found  himself  in  great  straits.  To  please  univer- 
sally was  the  object  of  his  life ;  but  to  tax  and  to  please,  no 
more  than  to  love  and  to  be  wise,  is  not  given  to  men. 
However,  he  attempted  it.  To  render  the  tax  palatable  to 
the  partizans  of  American  revenue,  he  made  a  preamble 
stating  the  necessity  of  such  a  revenue.  To  close  with  the 
American  distinction,  this  revenue  was  external  or  port- 
duty  ;  but  again,  to  soften  it  to  the  other  party,  it  was  a  duty 
of  supply.  To  gratify  the  Colonists,  it  was  laid  on  British 
manufactures ;  to  satisfy  the  merchants  of  Britain,  the  duty 
was  trivial,  and  (except  that  on  tea,  which  touched  only  the 
devoted  East  India  Company)  on  none  of  the  grand  objects 
of  commerce.  To  counterwork  the  American  contraband, 
the  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  from  a  shilling  to  three-pence. 
But  to  secure  the  favour  of  those  who  would  tax  America, 
the  scene  of  collection  was  changed,  and,  with  the  rest,  it 
was  levied  in  the  Colonies.  What  need  I  say  more  ?  This 
fine-spun  scheme  had  the  usual  fate  of  all  exquisite  policy. 
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But  the  original  plan  of  the  duties,  and  the  mode  of  execu- 
ting that  plan,  both  arose  singly  and  solely  from  a  love  of  our 
applause.  He  was  truly  the  child  of  the  House.  He  never 
thought,  did,  or  said  anything,  but  with  a  view  to  you.  He 
every  day  adapted  himself  to  your  disposition ;  and  adjusted 
himself  before  it,  as  at  a  looking-glass. 

He  had  observed  (indeed  it  could  not  escape  him)  that 
several  persons,  infinitely  his  inferiors  in  all  respects,  had 
formerly  rendered  themselves  considerable  in  this  House  by 
one  method  alone.  They  were  a  race  of  men  (I  hope  in  God 
the  species  is  extinct)  who,  when  they  rose  in  their  place,  no 
man  living  could  divine,  from  any  known  adherence  to  parties, 
to  opinions,  or  to  principles ;  from  any  order  or  system  in 
their  politicks ;  or  from  any  sequel  or  connexion  in  their  ideas, 
what  part  they  were  going  to  take  in  any  debate.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  this  uncertainty,  especially  at  critical 
times,  called  the  attention  of  all  parties  on  such  men.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  them,  all  ears  open  to  hear  them ;  each 
party  gaped,  and  looked  alternately  for  their  vote,  almost  to 
the  end  of  their  speeches.  While  the  House  hung  in  this 
uncertainty,  now  the  Hear-hims  rose  from  this  side — now 
they  rebellowed  from  the  other;  and  that -party,  to  whom 
they  fell  at  length  from  their  tremulous  and  dancing  balance, 
always  received  them  in  a  tempest  of  applause.  The  fortune 
of  such  men  was  a  temptation  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  one, 
to  whom  a  single  whiff  of  incense  withheld  gave  much  greater 
pain,  than  he  received  delight  in  the  clouds  of  it,  which  daily 
rose  about  him  from  the  prodigal  superstition  of  innumerable 
admirers.  He  was  a  candidate  for  contradictory  honours; 
and  his  great  aim  was  to  make  those  agree  in  admiration  of 
him  who  never  agreed  in  anything  else. 

Hence  arose  this  unfortunate  Act,  the  subject  of  this  day's 
debate ;  from  a  disposition  which,  after  making  an  American 
revenue  to  please  one,  repealed  it  to  please  others,  and  again 
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revived  it  in  hopes  of  pleasing  a  third,  and  of  catching  some- 
thing in  the  ideas  of  all. 

THIS  Revenue  Act  of  1767  formed  the  fourth  period  of 
American  policy.  How  we  have  fared  since  then  — what 
woeful  variety  of  schemes  have  been  adopted ;  what  enforc- 
ing, and  what  repealing;  what  bullying,  and  what  submit- 
ting; what  doing,  and  undoing;  what  straining,  and  what 
relaxing;  what  assemblies  dissolved  for  not  obeying,  and 
called  again  without  obedience ;  what  troops  sent  out  to 
quell  resistance,  and  on  meeting  that  resistance,  recalled; 
what  shiftings,  and  changings,  and  jumblings  of  all  kinds  of 
men  at  home,  which  left  no  possibility  of  order,  consistency, 
vigour,  or  even  so  much  as  a  decent  unity  of  colour  in  any 
one  public  measure — It  is  a  tedious,  irksome  task.  My  duty 
may  call  me  to  open  it  out  some  other  time;  on  a  former 
occasion  I  tried  your  temper  on  a  part  of  it ;  for  the  present 
I  shall  forbear. 

After  all  these  changes  and  agitations,  your  immediate 
situation  upon  the  question  on  your  paper  is  at  length 
brought  to  this.  You  have  an  Act  of  Parliament,  stating, 
that  'it  is  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America/  By 
a  partial  repeal  you  annihilated  the  greatest  part  of  that 
revenue,  which  this  preamble  declares  to  be  so  expedient. 
You  have  substituted  no  other  in  the  place  of  it.  A  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  disclaimed,  in  the  King's  name,  all  thoughts 
of  such  a  substitution  in  future.  The  principle  of  this  dis- 
claimer goes  to  what  has  been  left,  as  well  as  what  has  been 
repealed.  The  tax  which  lingers  after  its  companions  (under 
a  preamble  declaring  an  American  revenue  expedient,  and 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the  theory  of  that  pre- 
amble) militates  with  the  assurance  authentically  conveyed 
to  the  Colonies ;  and  is  an  exhaustless  source  of  jealousy 
and  animosity.  On  this  state,  which  I  take  to  be  a  fair  one; 
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not  being  able  to  discern  any  grounds  of  honour,  advantage, 
peace,  or  power,  for  adhering,  either  to  the  Act  or  to  the 
preamble,  I  shall  vote  for  the  question  which  leads  to  the 
repeal  of  both. 

If  you  do  not  fall  in  with  this  motion,  then  secure  some- 
thing to  fight  for,  consistent  in  theory  and  valuable  in  prac- 
tice. If  you  must  employ  your  strength,  employ  it  to  uphold 
you  in  some  honourable  right,  or  some  profitable  wrong.  If 
you  are  apprehensive  that  the  concession  recommended  to 
you,  though  proper,  should  be  a  means  of  drawing  on  you 
further  but  unreasonable  claims, — why  then  employ  your 
force  in  supporting  that  reasonable  conception  against  those 
unreasonable  demands.  You  will  employ  it  with  more  grace ; 
with  better  effect ;  and  with  great  probable  concurrence  of  all 
the  quiet  and  rational  people  in  the  provinces ;  who  are  now 
united  with,  and  hurried  away  by,  the  violent ;  having  indeed 
different  dispositions,  but  a  common  interest.  If  you  appre- 
hend that  on  a  concession  you  shall  be  pushed  by  metaphy- 
sical process  to  the  extreme  lines,  and  argued  out  of  your 
whole  authority,  my  advice  is  this  ;  when  you  have  recovered 
your  old,  your  strong,  your  tenable  position,  then  face  about 
— stop  short — do  nothing  more — reason  not  at  all — oppose 
the  antient  policy  and  practice  of  the  Empire,  as  a  rampart 
against  the  speculations  of  innovators  on  both  sides  of  the 
question;  and  you  will  stand  on  great,  manly,  and  sure 
ground.  On  this  solid  basis  fix  your  machines,  and  they 
will  draw  worlds  towards  you. 

Your  Ministers,  in  their  own  and  his  Majesty's  name,  have 
already  adopted  the  American  distinction  of  internal  and 
external  duties.  It  is  a  distinction,  whatever  merit  it  may 
have,  that  was  originally  moved  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves ;  and  I  think  they  will  acquiesce  in  it,  if  they  are  not 
pushed  with  too  much  logick  and  too  little  sense,  in  all  the 
consequences.  That  is,  if  external  taxation  be  understood, 
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as  they  and  you  understand  it,  when  you  please,  to  be  not  a 
distinction  of  geography,  but  of  policy;  that  it  is  a  power 
for  regulating  trade,  and  not  for  supporting  establishments. 
The  distinction,  which  is  as  nothing  with  regard  to  right,  is 
of  most  weighty  consideration  in  practice.  Recover  your 
old  ground,  and  your  old  tranquillity — try  it — I  am  per- 
suaded the  Americans  will  compromise  with  you.  When  con- 
fidence is  once  restored,  the  odious  and  suspicious  summum 
jus  will  perish  of  course.  The  spirit  of  practicability,  of 
moderation,  and  mutual  convenience,  will  never  call  in  geo- 
metrical exactness  as  the  arbitrator  of  an  amicable  settlement. 
Consult  and  follow  your  experience.  Let  not  the  long  story, 
with  which  I  have  exercised  your  patience,  prove  fruitless  to 
your  interests. 

For  my  part,  I  should  choose  (if  I  could  have  my  wish) 
that  the  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman  for  the 
Repeal  could  go  to  America  without  the  attendance  of  the 
penal  Bills.  Alone  I  could  almost  answer  for  its  success.  I 
cannot  be  certain  of  its  reception  in  the  bad  company  it  may 
keep.  In  such  heterogeneous  assortments,  the  most  innocent 
person  will  lose  the  effect  of  his  innocency.  Though  you 
should  send  out  this  angel  of  peace,  yet  you  are  sending  out 
a  destroying  angel  too :  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
conflict  of  these  two  adverse  spirits,  or  which  would  predo- 
minate in  the  end,  is  what  I  dare  not  say :  whether  the 
lenient  measures  would  cause  American  passion  to  subside, 
or  the  severe  would  increase  its  fury.  All  this  is  in  the  hand 
of  Providence.  Yet  now,  even  now,  I  should  confide  in  the 
prevailing  virtue  and  efficacious  operation  of  lenity,  though 
working  in  darkness,  and  in  chaos,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
unnatural  and  turbid  combination:  I  should  hope  it  might 
produce  order  and  beauty  in  the  end. 

Let  us,  Sir,  embrace  some  system  or  other  before  we  end 
this  Session.  Do  you  mean  to  tax  America,  and  to  draw  a 
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productive  revenue  from  thence  ?  If  you  do,  speak  out ; 
name,  fix,  ascertain  this  revenue ;  settle  its  quantity ;  define 
its  objects ;  provide  for  its  collection ;  and  then  fight  when 
you  have  something  to  fight  for.  If  you  murder — rob !  if  you 
kill — take  possession !  and  do  not  appear  in  the  character  of 
madmen,  as  well  as  assassins,  violent,  vindictive,  bloody,  and 
tyrannical,  without  an  object.  But  may  better  counsels  guide 
you! 

Again,  and  again,  revert  to  your  own  principles  —  Seek 
Peace,  and  ensue  it — leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable  matter 
in  her,  to  tax  herself.  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinc- 
tions of  rights,  not  attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries.  I 
do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate  the 
very  sound  of  them.  Leave  the  Americans  as  they  antiently 
stood,  and  these  distinctions,  born  of  our  unhappy  contest, 
will  die  along  with  it.  They  and  we,  and  their  and  our  an- 
cestors, have  been  happy  under  that  system.  Let  the  memory 
of  all  actions,  in  contradiction  to  that  good  old  mode,  on 
both  sides,  be  extinguished  for  ever.  Be  content  to  bind 
America  by  laws  of  trade ;  you  have  always  done  it.  Let 
this  be  your  reason  for  binding  their  trade.  Do  not  burthen 
them  by  taxes ;  you  were  not  used  to  do  so  -from  the  begin- 
ning. Let  this  be  your  reason  for  not  taxing.  These  are  the 
arguments  of  states  and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the 
schools ;  for  there  only  they  may  be  discussed  with  safety. 
But,  if  intemperately,  unwisely,  fatally,  you  sophisticate  and 
poison  the  very  source  of  government,  by  urging  subtle  de- 
ductions, and  consequences  odious  to  those  you  govern, 
from  the  unlimited  and  illimitable  nature  of  supreme  so- 
vereignty, you  will  teach  them  by  these  means  to  call  that 
sovereignty  itself  in  question.  When  you  drive  him  hard, 
the  boar  will  surely  turn  upon  the  hunters.  If  that  sove- 
reignty and  their  freedom  cannot  be  reconciled,  which  will 
they  take  ?  They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your  face. 
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No-body  will  be  argued  into  slavery.  Sir,  let  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  call  forth  all  their  ability;  let  the  best  of 
them  get  up,  and  tell  me,  what  one  character  of  liberty  the 
Americans  have,  and  what  one  brand  of  slavery  they  are  free 
from,  if  they  are  bound  in  their  property  and  industry,  by  all 
the  restraints  you  can  imagine  on  commerce,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  made  pack-horses  of  every  tax  you  choose  to  impose, 
without  the  least  share  in  granting  them.  When  they  bear 
the  burthens  of  unlimited  monopoly,  will  you  bring  them  to 
bear  the  burthens  of  unlimited  revenue  too  ?  The  English- 
man in  America  will  feel  that  this  is  slavery — that  it  is  legal 
slavery,  will  be  no  compensation,  either  to  his  feelings  or  his 
understanding. 

A  Noble  Lord,  who  spoke  some  time  ago,  is  full  of  the 
fire  of  ingenuous  youth  ;  and  when  he  has  modelled  the 
ideas  of  a  lively  imagination  by  further  experience,  he  will  be 
an  ornament  to  his  country  in  either  House.  He  has  said, 
that  the  Americans  are  our  children,  and  how  can  they  revolt 
against  their  parent  ?  He  says,  that  if  they  are  not  free  in 
their  present  state,  England  is  not  free;  because  Man- 
chester, and  other  considerable  places,  are  not  represented. 
So  then,  because  some  towns  in  England  are  not  repre- 
sented, America  is  to  have  no  representative  at  all.  They 
are  our  children ;  but  when  children  ask  for  bread,  we  are 
not  to  give  a  stone.  Is  it  because  the  natural  resistance  of 
things,  and  the  various  mutations  of  time,  hinder  our 
government,  or  any  scheme  of  government,  from  being  any 
more  than  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the  right — is  it  there- 
fore that  the  Colonies  are  to  recede  from  it  infinitely? 
When  this  child  of  ours  wishes  to  assimilate  to  its  parent, 
and  to  reflect  with  a  true  filial  resemblance  the  beauteous 
countenance  of  British  liberty ;  are  we  to  turn  to  them  the 
shameful  parts  of  our  Constitution  ?  are  we  to  give  them  our 
weakness  for  their  strength  ?  our  opprobrium  for  their  glory? 
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and  the  slough  of  slavery,  which  we  are  not  able  to  work  off, 
to  serve  them  for  their  freedom  ? 

If  this  be  the  case,  ask  yourselves  this  question,  Will  they 
be  content  in  such  a  state  of  slavery  ?  If  not,  look  to  the 
consequences.  Reflect  how  you  are  to  govern  a  people,  who 
think  they  ought  to  be  free,  and  think  they  are  not.  Your 
scheme  yields  no  revenue ;  it  yields  nothing  but  discontent, 
disorder,  disobedience;  and  such  is  the  state  of  America, 
that  after  wading  up  to  your  eyes  in  blood,  you  could  only 
end  just  where  you  begun ;  that  is,  to  tax  where  no  revenue 
is  to  be  found,  to — my  voice  fails  me ;  my  inclination  indeed 
carries  me  no  farther — all  is  confusion  beyond  it. 

Well,  Sir,  I  have  recovered  a  little,  and  before  I  sit  down 
I  must  say  something  to  another  point  with  which  gentle- 
men urge  us.  What  is  to  become  of  the  Declaratory  Act 
asserting  the  entireness  of  British  legislative  authority,  if  we 
abandon  the  practice  of  taxation  ? 

For  my  part  I  look  upon  the  rights  stated  in  that  Act, 
exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  I  viewed  them  on  its  very 
first  proposition,  and  which  I  have  often  taken  the  liberty, 
with  great  humility,  to  lay  before  you.  I  look,  I  say,  on  the 
imperial  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges  which  the 
Colonists  ought  to  enjoy  under  these  rights,  to  be  just  the 
most  reconcilable  things  in  the  world.  The  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  sits  at  the  head  of  her  extensive  Empire  in  two 
capacities:  one  as  the  local  legislature  of  this  island,  pro- 
viding for  all  things  at  home,  immediately,  and  by  no  other 
instrument  than  the  executive  power.  The  other,  and  I 
think  her  nobler  capacity,  is  what  I  call  her  imperial  cha- 
racter /  in  which,  as  from  the  throne  of  heaven,  she  superin- 
tends all  the  several  inferior  legislatures,  and  guides  and 
controuls  them  all,  without  annihilating  any.  As  all  these 
provincial  legislatures  are  only  co-ordinate  with  each  other, 
they  ought  all  to  be  subordinate  to  her ;  else  they  can 
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neither  preserve  mutual  peace,  nor  hope  for  mutual  justice, 
nor  effectually  afford  mutual  assistance.  It  is  necessary  to 
coerce  the  negligent,  to  restrain  the  violent,  and  to  aid  the 
weak  and  deficient,  by  the  over-ruling  plenitude  of  her 
power.  She  is  never  to  intrude  into  the  place  of  the  others, 
whilst  they  are  equal  to  the  common  ends  of  their  institu- 
tion. But  in  order  to  enable  Parliament  to  answer  all  these 
ends  of  provident  and  beneficent  superintendence,  her  powers 
must  be  boundless.  The  gentlemen  who  think  the  powers 
of  Parliament  limited,  may  please  themselves  to  talk  of 
requisitions.  But  suppose  the  requisitions  are  not  obeyed? 
What !  Shall  there  be  no  reserved  power  in  the  Empire,  to 
supply  a  deficiency  which  may  weaken,  divide,  and  dissipate 
the  whole  ?  We  are  engaged  in  war — the  Secretary  of  State 
calls  upon  the  Colonies  to  contribute — some  would  do  it, 
I  think  most  would  chearfully  furnish  whatever  is  demanded 
— one  or  two,  suppose,  hang  back,  and,  easing  themselves, 
let  the  stress  of  the  draft  lie  on  the  others  —  surely  it  is 
proper,  that  some  authority  might  legally  say — *  Tax  your- 
selves for  the  common  supply,  or  Parliament  will  do  it  for 
you/  This  backwardness  was,  as  I  am  told,  actually  the 
case  of  Pennsylvania  for  some  short  time  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  war,  owing  to  some  internal  dissensions  in 
the  Colony.  But  whether  the  fact  were  so,  or  otherwise,  the 
case  is  equally  to  be  provided  for  by  a  competent  sovereign 
power.  But  then  this  ought  to  be  no  ordinary  power;  nor 
ever  used  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  what  I  meant,  when 
I  have  said  at  various  times,  that  I  consider  the  power  of 
taxing  in  Parliament  as  an  instrument  of  empire,  and  not  as 
a  means  of  supply. 

Such,  Sir,  is  my  idea  of  the  Constitution  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  distinguished  from  the  Constitution  of  Britain  ; 
and  on  these  grounds  I  think  subordination  and  liberty 
may  be  sufficiently  reconciled  through  the  whole;  whether 
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to  serve  a  refining  speculatist,  or  a  factious  demagogue, 
I  know  not ;  but  enough  surely  for  the  ease  and  happiness 
of  man. 

Sir,  whilst  we  held  this  happy  course,  we  drew  more  from 
the  Colonies  than  all  the  impotent  violence  of  despotism 
ever  could  extort  from  them.  We  did  this  abundantly  in 
the  last  war.  It  has  never  been  once  denied :  and  what 
reason  have  we  to  imagine  that  the  Colonies  would  not  have 
proceeded  in  supplying  government  as  liberally,  if  you  had 
not  stepped  in  and  hindered  them  from  contributing,  by 
interrupting  the  channel  in  which  their  liberality  flowed  with 
so  strong  a  course ;  by  attempting  to  take,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  to  receive  ?  Sir  William  Temple  says,  that  Holland 
has  loaded  itself  with  ten  times  the  impositions,  which  it 
revolted  from  Spain,  rather  than  submit  to.  He  says  true. 
Tyranny  is  a  poor  provider.  It  knows  neither  how  to  accu- 
mulate, nor  how  to  extract. 

I  charge  therefore  to  this  new  and  unfortunate  system  the 
loss  not  only  of  peace,  of  union,  and  of  commerce,  but  even 
of  revenue,  which  its  friends  are  contending  for.  It  is 
morally  certain,  that  we  have  lost  at  least  a  million  of  free 
grants  since  the  peace.  I  think  we  have  lost  a  great  deal 
more ;  and  that  those,  who  look  for  a  revenue  from  the  pro- 
vinces, never  could  have  pursued,  even  in  that  light,  a  course 
more  directly  repugnant  to  their  purposes. 

Now,  Sir,  I  trust  I  have  shown,  first  on  that  narrow 
ground  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  measured,  that  you 
are  likely  to  lose  nothing  by  complying  with  the  motion, 
except  what  you  have  lost  already.  I  have  shown  after- 
wards, that  in  time  of  peace  you  flourished  in  commerce, 
and,  when  war  required  it,  had  sufficient  aid  from  the  Colo- 
nies, while  you  pursued  your  antient  policy ;  that  you  threw 
everything  into  confusion  when  you  made  the  Stamp  Act; 
and  that  you  restored  everything  to  peace  and  order  when 
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you  repealed  it.  I  have  shown  that  the  revival  of  the  system 
of  taxation  has  produced  the  very  worst  effects;  and  that 
the  partial  repeal  has  produced,  not  partial  good,  but  uni- 
versal evil.  Let  these  considerations,  founded  on  facts,  not 
one  of  which  can  be  denied,  bring  us  back  to  our  reason  by 
the  road  of  our  experience. 

I  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  answer  for  mixed  measures :  but 
surely  this  mixture  of  lenity  would  give  the  whole  a  better 
chance  of  success.  When  you  once  regain  confidence, 
the  way  will  be  clear  before  you.  Then  you  may  enforce 
the  Act  of  Navigation  when  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  You 
will  yourselves  open  it  where  it  ought  still  further  to  be 
opened.  Proceed  in  what  you  do,  whatever  you  do,  from 
policy,  and  not  from  rancour.  Let  us  act  like  men — let  us 
act  like  statesmen.  Let  us  hold  some  sort  of  consistent 
conduct.  It  is  agreed  that  a  revenue  is  not  to  be  had  in 
America.  If  we  lose  the  profit,  let  us  get  rid  of  the  odium. 

On  this  business  of  America,  I  confess  I  am  serious,  even 
to  sadness.  I  have  had  but  one  opinion  concerning  it  since 
I  sat,  and  before  I  sat,  in  Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  will, 
as  usual,  probably  attribute  the  part  taken  by  me  and  my 
friends  in  this  business,  to  a  desire  of  getting  his  places. 
Let  him  enjoy  this  happy  and  original  idea.  If  I  deprived 
him  of  it,  I  should  take  away  most  of  his  wit,  and  all  his 
argument.  But  I  had  rather  bear  the  brunt  of  all  his  wit, 
and  indeed  blows  much  heavier,  than  stand  answerable  to 
God  for  embracing  a  system  that  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
some  of  the  very  best  and  fairest  of  his  works.  But  I  know 
the  map  of  England,  as  well  as  the  noble  Lord,  or  as  any  other 
person ;  and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to 
preferment.  My  excellent  and  honourable  friend  under  me 
on  the  floor  has  trod  that  road  with  great  toil  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  together.  He  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  noble 
Lord's  destination.  However,  the  tracks  of  my  worthy  friend 
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are  those  I  have  ever  wished  to  follow ;  because  I  know  they 
lead  to  honour.  Long  may  we  tread  the  same  road  together ; 
whoever  may  accompany  us,  or  whoever  may  laugh  at  us  on 
our  journey !  I  honestly  and  solemnly  declare,  I  have  in  all 
seasons  adhered  to  the  system  of  1766,  for  no  other  reason, 
than  that  I  think  it  laid  deep  in  your  truest  interests ;  and 
that,  by  limiting  the  exercise,  it  fixes,  on  the  firmest  founda- 
tions, a  real,  consistent,  well-grounded  authority  in  Parlia- 
ment. Until  you  come  back  to  that  system,  there  will  be  no 
peace  for  England. 


FINIS. 


SPEECH  ON  AMERICAN  TAXATION. 

P.  94,  1.  22.  publication  at  this  time.  The  speech  was  sent  to  press  about 
the  Christmas  vacation  of  1774. 

P.  95,  1.  6.  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  spoke  last.  '  Charles  Wolfran 
Cornwall,  Esq.,  lately  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.'  (Burke). 
For  a  sketch  of  him,  see  Mr.  Macknight's  Life  of  Burke,  ii.  52.  He  was 
'  Member  for  Grampound,  descended  from  an  ancient  Herefordshire  family, 
and  a  sensible  lawyer.  He  (according  to  Walpole)  married  a  sister  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Liverpool :  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1 774,  and  Lord 
Chatham  upon  the  occasion  of  the  offer  being  made  him,  writes,  "  If  he 
accepts,  Government  makes  a  very  valuable  and  accredited  instrument  of 
public  business.  His  character  is  respectable,  and  his  manners  and  life 
amiable.  Such  men  are  not  to  be  found  every  day."*  He  continued  a 
Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  till  1780,  when  he  was  chosen  Speaker.  He 
thus  figures  in  the  Rolliad ; 

'  There  Cornewall  sits,  and  oh  I   unhappy  fate ! 

Must  sit  for  ever  through  the  long  debate. 

Painful  preeminence  !   he  hears,  'tis  true, 

Fox,  North,  and  Burke,  but  hears  Sir  Joseph  too; 

Like  sad  Prometheus  fastened  to  his  rock, 

In  vain  he  looks  for  pity  to  the  clock ; 

In  vain  the  effects  of  strengthening  porter  tries, 

And  nods  to  Bellamy  for  fresh  supplies.' — Rock.  Mem.,  vol.  H. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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1.  7«  'A/5  subject  is  not  new  in  this  House.  '  The  long  debates  which 
have  formerly  happened  upon  this  business.  If  this  were  a  new  question,' 
&c.  Cornwall's  Speech.  The  present  debate  had  begun  in  the 
dullest  possible  style,  and  had  reached  its  meridian.  Rose  Fuller,  Rice, 
Captain  Phipps,  Stephen  Fox,  and  Cornwall  had  already  well  tried  the 
patience  of  the  House.  The  members  had  begun  to  disperse  to  the 
adjoining  apartments,  or  places  of  refreshment.  Hence  the  short,  lashing, 
petulant  exordium,  contrasting  strongly  with  those  of  the  great  speeches  on 
the  Economical  Reform,  and  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts..  It  was  necessary 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  House  in  the  dullest  part  of  a  debate.  The 
report  of  it  spread  rapidly,  and  members  crowded  back  till  the  hall  was  filled 
to  the  utmost.  It  resounded  throughout  the  speech  with  the  loudest  ap- 
plause. The  student  should  observe  the  contrast  between  this  preamble  and 
that  of  the  speech  which  follows.  The  latter  is  full  of  touches  of  that 
ostentatious  trifling  which  was  so  common  in  the  speaking  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  what  Hazlitt  terms,  '  calling  out  the  Speaker  to  dance  a  minuet  with 
him  before  he  begins.' 

1.  12.  occasional  arguments.     Fr.  '  arguments  d'occasion.* 

1.  19.  this  disgusting  argument.  The  epithet  means  no  more  than 
'  wearisome,'  '  tedious.'  Cp.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  Ivii : 
'  A  nobleman  has  but  to  take  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  write  away  through  three 
large  volumes,  and  then  sign  his  name  to  the  title  page ;  though  the  whole 
might  have  been  before  more  disgusting  than  his  own  rent-roll,  yet  signing 
his  name  and  title  gives  value  to  the  deed,'  &c. 

1.  23.  7  had  long  the  happiness  to  sit  at  the  same  side  of  the  House.  .  .  . 
privilege  of  an  old  friendship.  Cornwall  was  a  renegade  from  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  party,  and  had  spoken  with  effect  on  the  side  of  opposition  in  the 
debates  on  the  Nullum  Tempus  Bill,  and  on  Lotteries,  as  well  as  on  the 
American  question.  He  accepted  office  March  I2f  1774,  together  with 
Lord  Beauchamp,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hertford.  His  speech  is  reported 
in  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvii. 

P.  96,  1.  12.  the  most  ample  historical  detail.  It  is  to  this  demand  of 
Cornwall's  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  second  part  of  this  speech-^ 
one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  English  literature.  The  student 
should  supplement  it  by  reading  the  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol, 

1777- 

1.  23.  to  stick  to  that  rule.  Classical,  but  not  so  good  as  stick  by.  Vide 
Johnson. 

1.  28.  He  asserts,  that  retrospect  is  not  wise.  '  I  think  it  (the  re-opening 
of  the  whole  question)  wrong  ;  and  wish  only  to  pursue  the  present  expediency 
of  the  measure.'  Cornwall's  Speech. 

P.  97,  1.  7.  unpitied  calamity  of  being  repeatedly  caught,  &c.  See  note 
to  p.  9,  ante. 

1.  10.  without  the  least  management.  In  the  French  sense  now  disused. 
Dryden : 
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•Mark  well  what  management  their  tribes  divide: 

Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side.' 

Burnet:  'The  managements  of  the  present  administration.'  Infra,  p.  135, 
'  He  (Rockingham)  practised  no  managements.'  '  Plus  il  y  a  de  gens  dans 
une  nation  qui  ont  besoin  d'avoir  des  managements  entre  eux  et  de  ne  pas 
deplaire,  plus  il  y  a  de  politesse.'  De  1'Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  xix.  c.  27. 
•  Peut-etre  que  ce  fut  un  management  pour  le  clerge.'  Ibid,  xxviii.  20. 

1.  19.  take  post  on  this  concession,  i.e.  take  their  stand  on  it  as  an  argu- 
ment for  future  concessions. 

1.  21.  call  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wine.  'Let  me  ask,  what  answer 
will  they  give,  when,  after  this,  the  Americans  shall  voluntarily  apply  to 
repeal  the  duty  on  wine,  &c.  ?  The  same  principle  that  operates  for  the 
repeal  of  this,  will  go  to  that,'  &c.  Cornwall's  Speech. 

P.  98,  1.  I.  or  even  any  one  of  the  articles  which  compose  it.  At  that 
time  the  Colonies  would  have  not  opposed  duties  imposed  for  the  regulation 
of  trade. 

P.  99,  1.  i.  had  thus  addressed  the  Minister.  Lord  North,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

1.  31.  left  unfinished.  To  give  this  paragraph  its  proper  effect  we  must 
suppose  it  to  be  concluded  among  '  cheers  and  laughter.' 

P.  100,  1.  5.  and  he  is  the  worst  of  all  the  repealers,  because  he  is  the 
last,  i.  e.  Lord  North.  Lord  Rockingham  had  repealed  only  one  duty,  while 
Lord  North  had  repealed  five.  These  four  paragraphs  must  be  understood  in 
their  true  spirit  of  open  irony  in  the  form  of  an  'argamentum  ad  hominem.* 

1.  II.  the  lie  direct.     Cp.  Shakspeare,  As  You  Like  It,  Act  v.  Sc.  4. 

1.  1  6.  ancient  household  troops.     See  note  p.  29. 

1.  17.  new  recruits  from  this.  Alluding  to  the  deserters  from  the  various 
sections  of  the  Whig  party,  who  by  this  time  had  gone  over  to  the  Court  in 
large  numbers. 

P.  101,  1.  4.  Here  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  precious  mockery.  Used  thus  ironically 
by  Locke.  '  Precious  limbs  was  at  first  an  expression  of  great  feeling  :  till 
vagabonds,  draymen,  &c.,  brought  upon  it  the  character  of  coarseness  and 
ridicule.'  Lord  Thurlow,  Letter  to  Cowper. 

1.  15.  the  paper  in  my  hand.  Lord  Hillsborough's  Circular  Letter  to  the 
Governours  of  the  Colonies,  concerning  the  Repeal  of  some  of  the  Duties 
laid  in  the  Act  of  1767.  (Burke.) 

P.  102,  1.  2.  an  advantage  in  Lead,  that  amounts  to  a  monopoly.  The 
total  exports  of  lead  from  England  in  1852  were  about  23,000  tons,  of  which 
the  United  States  took  nearly  a  third,  being  three  times  as  much  as  any 
other  customer;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  working  of  the  productive 
mines  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  '  The  lead  mines  of  Granada,'  says  Mr. 
Macculloch,  *  would,  were  they  properly  wrought,  be  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  world.'  Spain  is  now  a  large  producer,  and  the  advantage  of 
England  no  longer  exists. 

1.  25.  Sir,    it    is   not   a  pleasant   consideration.     Burke    here    makes    a 
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landing-place,  as  usual,  out  of  a  broad  generalisation  arising  from  a  par- 
ticularly striking  point  in  his  argument.  The  student  should  note  the  effec- 
tive use  of  familiar  terms  in  the  body  of  the  paragraph,  and  its  contrast  with 
the  rhetorical  sentence  which  concludes  it.  In  the  next  paragraph  he  returns 
to  the  argument  on  the  preamble,  after  a  digression  on  the  interests  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who  purchased  tea  in  China  with  the  silver  of  the 
Bengal  revenue. 

1.  27.  mischief  of  not  having  large  and  liberal  ideas  in  the  management 
of  great  affairs.  Cp.  the  peroration  of  the  Speech  on  Conciliation  (Sursum 
Corda,  p.  233),  and  especially  the  following  passage  from  the  Second  Letter 
on  a  Regicide  Peace :  '  In  truth,  the  tribe  of  vulgar  politicians  are  the  lowest 
of  our  species.  There  is  no  trade  so  rile  and  mechanical  as  government  in 
their  hands.  Virtue  is  not  their  habit.  They  are  out  of  themselves  in  any 
course  of  conduct  recommended  only  by  conscience  and  glory.  A  large, 
liberal,  and  prospective  view  of  the  interests  of  states  passes  with  them  for 
romance;  and  the  principles  that  recommend  it,  for  the  wanderings  of  a 
disordered  imagination.  The  calculators  compute  them  out  of  their  senses. 
The  jesters  and  buffoons  shame  them  out  of  everything  grand  and  elevated. 
Littleness  in  object  and  in  means,  to  them  appears  soundness  and  sobriety. 
They  think  there  is  nothing  worth  pursuit,  but  that  which  they  can  handle  ; 
which  they  can  measure  with  a  two-foot  rule ;  which  they  can  tell  upon  ten 
fingers.' 

P.  103, 1.  2.  meanly  to  sneak  out  of  difficulties,  into  which  they  had 
proudly  strutted.  '  He  (Bute)  as  abjectly  sneaked  out  of  an  ostensible  office 
in  the  State,  as  he  had  arrogantly  strutted  into  it.'  Public  Advertiser,  Aug. 
30,  1776. 

1.  7.  irresistible  operation  of  feeble  counsels  .  .  .  circled  the  whole  globe. 
The  device  called  by  the  rhetoricians  contentio  is  here  used  by  Burke  with 
striking  effect.  Observe  the  same  in  the  subsequent  sentence :  '  The  mono- 
poly of  the  most  lucrative  trades  .  .  .  beggary  and  ruin.'  Cp.  the  passage  in 
the  Speech  on  Economical  Reform,  ending:  'The  judges  were  unpaid  ;  the 
justice  of  the  kingdom  bent  and  gave  way;  the  foreign  ministers  remained 
inactive  and  unprovided;  the  system  of  Europe  was  dissolved;  the  chain  of 
our  alliances  was  broken ;  all  the  wheels  of  government  at  home  and  abroad 
were  stopped — because  the  King's  turnspit  was  a  Member  of  Parliament.' 

1.  9.  so  insignificant  an  article  as  Tea  in  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher.  In 
contrast  with  the  paramount  importance  asserted  for  it  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

1.  25.  Ten  Millions  of  pounds  .  .  .  rotting  in  the  warehouses.  It  was  said 
by  Burke's  critics  on  the  opposite  side,  that  the  whole  stock  of  tea  in  the 
Company's  warehouses  was  estimated  at  this  quantity,  and  that  by  comparing 
his  own  estimate  (p.  115)  of  the  American  consumption,  and  taking  tea  at 
an  average  price  of  five  shillings  the  pound,  it  would  be  seen  that  Burke  here 
exaggerated.  It  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  stock,  according  to  this 
view,  that  was  '  locked  up  by  the  operation  of  an  injudicious  tax.'  This 
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objection  seems,  on  a  careful  examination,  to  be  unfounded.  In  1772  official 
reports  showed  that  the  warehouses  of  the  Company  contained  16,000,000 
pounds  of  tea. 

1.  20.  with  all  the  parade  of  indiscreet  declamation.  The  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  Address  '  expatiated  largely  on  the  enormous  transgressions 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  described  their  affairs,  as  being  in  the  most 
ruinous  and  almost  irretrievable  situation.'  Ann.  Reg.  1773. 

1.  21.  monopoly  of  the  most  lucrative  trades.  The  whole  commerce  of  the 
East  with  Great  Britain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Company. 

1.  23.  verge  of  beggary  and  ruin.  The  Company  had  agreed  to  the 
payment  of  4OO,ooo/.  per  annum  to  government.  But  in  1772,  while 
many  of  their  servants  had  returned  to  England  with  large  fortunes,  the 
Company  became  so  involved  in  difficulties  as  not  only  to  be  unable  to 
pay  this  sum,  but  to  make  it  necessary  that  1,400,0007.  should  be  ad- 
vanced  to  them  by  the  public.  The  exhaustion  of  the  country,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  war  with  Hyder  AH  and  France,  involved  the  Com- 
pany in  fresh  difficulties ;  and  they  were  obliged,  in  1 783,  to  present  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  setting  forth  their  inability  to  pay  their  annual  sum  of 
4OO.OOO/. ,  praying  to  be  excused  therefrom,  and  to  be  supported  by  a  loan  of 
90O,ooo7.  (Macculloch.)  At  this  crisis  Fox  brought  in  his  India  Bill,  on 
which  Burke  made  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  his  speeches,  the  last  but 
one  of  the  five  parliamentary  orations  which  he  gave  to  the  world  through 
the  press. 

1.  26.  rotting  in  the  warehouses.  The  absurd  regulation  which  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Company  to  keep  a  year's  supply  of  tea  in  their  warehouses, 
helped  to  raise  its  price  and  spoil  its  quality.  Coarse  teas  deteriorate  5  per 
cent,  in  value  by  being  kept  a  year. 

1.  31.  next  to  a  necessary  of  life.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  Report  for  1827,  observed  :  '  The  use  of  tea  has  become 
so  general  throughout  the  United  States,  as  to  rank  almost  as  a  necessary  of 
life.'  The  same  may  be  said  of  Russia  and  Australia.  The  duty  on  tea 
once  formed  one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  American  revenue,  but  it  has  for 
many  years  been  wholly  repealed. 

!•  33-  °ur  dear-bought  East  India  Committees.  Alluding  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  thirty-one  members  appointed  in  pursuance  of  a  motion, 
April  13,  1772,  and  the  Secret  Committee  appointed  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session.  By  '  dear-bought ' 
Burke  means  that  the  practical  result  of  those  Committees,  represented  by 
the  East  India  Act  of  1773,  was  but  small,  or  at  least  incommensurate  to 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  getting  the  Committees  appointed,  and  in 
procuring  adequate  information  on  the  abuses  they  were  intended  to  be  in- 
strumental in  remedying.  See  Ninth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee, 
&c.,  2.5th  June,  1783  (in  Burke's  Works). 

P.  104,  1.  3.  through  the  American  trade  of  Tea  that  your  East  India 
conquests  are  to  be  prevented  from  crushing  you  with  their  burthen,  &c.  The 
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state  of  the  recent  conquest  of  Bengal  was  then  exciting  some  not  unreason- 
able apprehensions.  Economists  were  alarmed  by  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  circulating  coin,  military  men  by  the  attitude  of  the  Mahraltas. 
Foreign  critics  described  English  rule  in  India  as  a  brilliant  illusion.  From 
the  origin  of  the  tea  trade  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  down  to  1834, 
it  was  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  history  of 
this  monopoly  is  a  striking  example  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  whole  commercial 
system.  'The  teas  sold  by  the  Company,'  says  Mr.  Macculloch,  in  his 
Commercial  Dictionary,  'cost  the  people  of  Britain,  during  the  last  years  of 
the  monopoly,  upwards  of  i,5OO,ooo/.  a  year  more  than  they  would  have  cost 
had  they  been  sold  at  the  price  at  which  teas  of  equal  quality  were  sold, 
under  a  system  of  free  competition,  in  New  York,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam.' 
And  yet  several  gentlemen  of  great  experience,  who  carefully  inquired  into 
the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  in  1830,  expressed  their  decided  conviction 
that  they  made  nothing  by  the  tea  trade — the  increased  price  at  which  they 
sold  not  being  more  that  sufficient  to  balance  the  immense  expenses  incident 
to  the  monopoly !  '  But  for  the  increased  consumption  of  tea  in  Great 
Britain,'  writes  Mr.  Macculloch  in  another  place,  '  the  company  would  have 
entirely  ceased  to  carry  on  any  branch  of  trade  with  the  East :  and  the 
monopoly  would  have  excluded  us  as  effectually  from  the  markets  of  India 
and  China  as  if  the  trade  had  reverted  to  its  ancient  channels,  and  the  route 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  been  relinquished.'  (Art.  East  India  Company.) 

1.  6.  must  have  that  great  country  to  lean  upon.  The  colonies  consumed 
about  one-third  of  the  Company's  total  importations  of  tea,  and  the  war 
forced  on  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  tea  trade.  The  void,  however, 
was  speedily  filled  up  by  an  increased  importation  of  silk. 

1.  28.  Draw-back.  Exportation  was  encouraged  sometimes  by  draw- 
backs, sometimes  by  bounties,  sometimes  by  advantageous  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  states,  and  sometimes  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
distant  countries.  Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different  occasions. 
When  the  home  manufactures  were  subject  to  any  duty  or  excise,  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their  exportation ; 
and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty  were  imported  in  order  to  be  ex- 
ported again,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty  was  sometimes  given 
back  upon  such  exportation.  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  chap  i. 

1.  34.  certain  litigation.  In  the  general  sense  of  quarrelling,  not  the  special 
and  more  common  one,  of  proceeding  at  law. 

P.  105, 1.  3.  heavy  excises  on  those  articles.  '  The  duty  varied  (previously 
to  1836)  on  the  different  descriptions  of  first-class  paper  from  about  25  or  30 
per  cent,  on  the  finest,  to  about  200  per  cent,  on  the  coarsest'!  (Macculloch.) 
That  on  glass  was  even  more  exorbitant.  '  After  successive  augmentations,' 
says  the  same  authority,  'the  duties  were  raised  in  1813  to  the  amount  ot 
985.  a  cwt.  on  flint  and  plate  glass !  and  the  consequence  was,  that  despite 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  interim,  the  consumption  of 
both  these  sorts  of  glass  was  less  than  it  had  been  in  1794,  when  the  duty 
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was  only  325.  2jd.  a  cwt.' I     The  income-tax  enabled  Peel  to  abolish  this 
monstrous  imposition. 

1.  13.  devour  it  to  the  bone.  Cp.  Europ.  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  ii. 
p.  215.  'Therefore  any  failure  in  the  sale  of  their  goods  brings  them  (the 
tobacco  planters)  heavily  in  debt  to  the  merchants  in  London,  who  get 
mortgages  on  their  estates,  which  are  consumed  to  the  bone,  with  the  canker 
of  an  eight  per  cent,  usury.' 

1.  14.  One  spirit  pervades,  &c.     Cp.  Speech  on  Conciliation,  p.  232. 
'  One  common  soul — animates  the  whole? 

Dryden's  Virgil,  vi.  982. 
•Thy  courage,  like  the  universal  soul 
Darts  thro'  the  troops,  and  animates  the  whole? 

Rowe's  Boileau's  Lutrin,  Canto  3. 

This  jingle  is  common  in  the   poets   of  the   century,  and  is  parodied   in 
Sydney  Smith's  Receipt  for  a  Salad. 

P.  106,  1.  1 8.  neither  abstract  right,  nor  profitable  enjoyment.  Cp.  infra, 
p.  152,  'Some  honourable  right,  or  some  profitable  wrong.' 

P.  107,  1.  14.  a  famous  address  for  a  revival.  Agreed  to  in  the  Com- 
mons, February  8,  1769,  requesting  the  King  to  revive  the  powers  given  for 
this  purpose  under  an  obsolete  Act  of  35  Henry  VIII.  The  excellent  speech 
of  Governor  Pownall  on  this  occasion  should  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of 
Burke.  See  the  first  part  of  the  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol.  The  ex- 
pressions '  well-considered  address,'  '  graciously  pleased,'  &c.,  are  of  course 
ironical. 

P.  108.  1.  34.  canonical  book  .  .  .  General  Epistle  to  the  Americans. 
This  is  not  mere  raillery.  Burke  was  justified  in  holding  the  ministry  to  so 
important  a  declaration. 

P.  109,  11.  2,  3,  5.  I  pass  by  .  .  .1  conceal,  &c.  The  classical  reader  will 
recognise  the  occtdtatio  of  the  rhetoricians.  '  Et  illud  praetereo ;'  '  Horum 
nihil  dico ;'  '  Furta,  rapinas  tuas  omnes  omitto.'  Rhet.  ad  Herenn.,  lib.  iv. 
c.  xxvii.  s.  37. 

1.  10.  These  might  have  been  serious  matters  formerly.  Cp.  note,  p.  55, 
ante. 

P.  110,  1.  25.  rather  part  with  hr*  crown,  than  preserve  it  by  deceit.  A 
material  point  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Burke  in  this  speech,  viz.  the  manner  in 
which  the  Continent  received  this  royal  assurance.  The  assembly  of  Virginia, 
in  their  Address  in  answer  to  Lord  Botetourt's  speech,  express  themselves 
thus :  '  We  will  not  suffer  our  present  hopes,  arising  from  the  pleasing  pros- 
pect your  Lordship  hath  so  kindly  opened  and  displayed  to  us,  to  be  dashed 
by  the  bitter  reflection  that  any  future  administration  will  entertain  a  wish 
to  depart  from  that  plan  which  affords  the  surest  and  most  permanent  founda- 
tion of  public  tranquillity  and  happiness.  No,  my  Lord,  we  are  sure  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign,  under  whatever  changes  may  happen  in  his  confidential 
servants,  will  remain  immutable  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  justice,  and  that  he 
is  incapable  of  deceiving  his  faithful  subjects ;  and  we  esteem  your  Lordship's 
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information  not  only  as  warranted,  but  even  sanctified  by  the  royal  word ' 
(Burke.) 

1.  26.  A  glorious  and  true  character !  &c.  There  is  a  lurking  irony  here, 
as  in  many  of  Burke's  allusions  to  the  King.  Cp.  p.  15. 

1.  34.  Noble  Lord  upon  the  floor.  Lord  North,  sitting  in  the  front  or 
lowest  rank  of  the  Treasury  benches. 

P.  Ill,  1.  22.  Session  of  1768,  that  Session  of  idle  terror  and  empty 
menaces.  The  Session  which  commenced  November  8,  1768,  and  ended 
May  9,  1769,  is  alluded  to. 

1.  34.  mumping  with  a  sore  leg.  To  mump,  in  cant  language,  'to  go  a 
begging.'  Johnson.  The  word  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  classical 
vulgarism.  '  You  it  seems  may  mump  it  at  your  sister's.'  Echard's  Terence. 
Cp.  Third  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  '  Our  embassy  of  shreds  and  patches, 
with  all  its  mumping  cant.' 

P.  112,  1.  17.  send  the  Ministers  ..  to  America.  Burke  perhaps  had  in 
mind  the  well-known  occasion  in  the  Samnite  wars  after  the  disgrace  of  the 
Caudine  Forks.  See  Livy,  ix.  c.  8-u. 

tarred  and  feathered.  A  species  of  punishment  peculiar  to  America. 
Mr.  Flaw,  in  Foote's  comedy  of  the  '  Cozeners,'  promises  O'Flanagan  that  if 
he  discharges  properly  his  duty  of  a  tidewaiter  in  the  inland  part  of  America, 
he  will  be  '  found  in  tar  and  feathers  for  nothing.' — '  When  properly  mixed, 
they  make  a  genteel  kind  of  dress,  which  is  sometimes  wore  in  that  climate 
— very  light,  keeps  out  the  rain,  and  sticks  extremely  close  to  the  §kin.' 

1.  20.  preservation  of  this  faith  .  .  .  red  lead,  white  lead,  &c.  By  way  of 
forcing  his  audience  into  some  largeness  of  ideas,  Burke  often  contrasts 
a  great  moral  principle  with  a  group  of  technical  names.  Cp.  p.  232  :  '  Your 
registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits  and  your  sufferances,  your  cockets 
and  your  clearances,'  &c.  Observations  on  State  of  Nation :  '  Visions  of 
stamp  duties  on  Perwannas,  Dusticks,  Kistbundees,  and  Hushbulhookums.' 
Vol.  ii.  p.  113.  '  The  State  ought  not  to  be  considered  nothing  better  than 
a  partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or 
some  other  such  low  concern,'  &c.  Atlas-ordinary,  &c.,  are  papers  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  sizes. 

P.  113,  1.  13.  disclaimer  =  act  of  disclaiming. 

1.  25.  I  dare  say  the  noble  Lord,  &c.     Ironical. 

1.  30.  /  suppose  he  made,  &c.,  i.  e.  I  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment,  that  he  made,  &c. 

P.  114,  1.  14.  the  very  citadel  of  smuggling,  the  Isle  of  Man — annexed  to 
the  Crown  in  1765.  'Just  loaded  yonder  from  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Man — 
neat  cognac,'  &c.  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  iv. 

P.  115,  1.  29.  the  end  of  every  visto.  Cp.  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  1.  15.  Johnson 
only  gives  the  more  correct  vista.  Cp.  the  Sir  Visto  of  Pope,  Moral  Essays, 
Ep.  iv.  Dyer,  Grongar  Hill : 

1  And  groves,  and  grottoes  where  I  lay, 
And  vistoes  shooting  beams  of  day.' 
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'  A  long,  dull,  dreary,  unvaried  visto  of  despair  and  exclusion.'  Speech  on 
Econ.  Reform. 

Your  commerce,  &c.,  all  jointly  oblige  you  to  this  repeal.  '  If  any  man,' 
says  Professor  Goodrich, '  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  Mr.  Burke  as  more 
of  a  rhetorician  than  a  reasoner,  let  him  turn  back  and  study  over  the  series 
of  arguments  contained  in  this  first  head.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Pitt  which  surpasses  it  for  close  reasoning  on 
the  facts  of  the  case,  or  the  binding  force  with  which  at  every  step  the  con- 
clusion is  linked  to  the  premises.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  pungency 
of  its  application,  or  the  power  with  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  Lord 
North  the  whole  course  of  his  measures  respecting  the  Colonies,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  repealing  this  "  solitary  duty  on  tea."  ' 

1.  31.  all  jointly  oblige  you  to  this  repeal.  Burke  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
only  when  taken  together  that  these  considerations  led  to  the  repeal,  which 
would  be  the  strict  meaning  of  the  adverb.  The  context  shows  that  he 
meant  severally  as  well  as  jointly. 

P.  116,  1.  1 6.  to  say  something  on  the  historical  part  .  .  .  open  myself 
fully  on  that  important  and  delicate  subject.  The  history  of  American  taxa- 
tion, which  follows,  is  probably  the  best  known  section  of  all  Burke's 
speeches  and  writings,  and  its  parts  are  among  the  most  popular  '  elegant 
extracts '  of  the  English  Classics.  This  portion  of  the  speech  bears  marks 
of  careful  elaboration  previous  to  delivery. 

1.  24.  the  Act  of  Navigation.  Passed  by  Cromwell  in  1651,  with  the 
design  of  taking  the  carrying  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  It 
prohibited  amongst  other  things  the  importation  into  England  and  her 
Colonies,  by  foreign  vessels,  of  any  commodities  which  were  not  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  the  countries  to  which  these  vessels  belonged.  The 
policy  of  this  Act,  now  totally  repealed,  was  preserved  in  subsequent 
ones.  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  chap,  2,  and  Macculloch'i 
note. 

1.  24.  the  corner-stone  of  the  policy.  A  common  Scriptural  image.  '  The 
income-tax — the  corner-stone  of  our  whole  financial  plan.'  Gladstone, 
financial  statement,  April  18,  1853. 

1.  26.  the  commercial  system  was  wholly  restrictive.  See  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  book  iv.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Smith  that  though  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  her  Colonies,  was  dictated  by 
the  same  mercantile  spirit  as  that  of  other  nations,  it  had,  upon  the  whole, 
been  less  illiberal  and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of  them. 

1.  27.  the  system  of  a  monopoly.  'Prior  to  this  era  (the  peace  of  Paris) 
you  were  content  with  drawing  from  us  the  wealth  produced  by  our  com- 
merce. You  restrained  our  trade  in  every  way  that  could  conduce  to  your 
emolument.  You  exercised  unbounded  sovereignty  over  the  sea.  You 
named  the  ports  and  nations  to  which  alone  our  merchandise  should  be 
carried,  and  with  whom  alone  we  should  trade ;  and,  though  some  of  these 
restrictions  were  grievous,  we  nevertheless  did  not  complain ;  we  looked  up 
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to  you  as  to  our  parent  state,  to  which  we  were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties , 
and  were  happy  in  being  instrumental  to  your  prosperity  and  your  grandeur.' 
Address  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  September  5,  1774. 
P.  117,  1.  9.  your  superintending  legislative  power.     Cp.  infra,  pp.  156, 

157.  193- 

1.  21.  your  right .  .  .your  settled  policy.  This  is  the  key  to  Burke's 
whole  argument  on  the  American  question.  Cp.  p.  196. 

P.  118,  1.  34.  attended  the  Colonies  from  their  infancy.  This  is  not 
strictly  correct.  '  On  the  contrary,  the  charters  granted  to  the  founders  of 
the  settlement  in  Virginia  distinctly  empower  the  colonists  to  carry  on  a  direct 
intercourse  with  foreign  states.  Nor  were  they  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  permission;  for  they  had,  as  early  as  1620,  established  tobacco  ware- 
houses in  Middelburg  and  Flushing.'  (See  further  on  this  subject,  Macculloch, 
Art.  Colonies  and  Colony  Trade.)  The  Navigation  Acts  of  Cromwell  and 
of  Charles  II  founded  the  monopoly  system. 

grew  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened  with  their  strength.  Pope, 
Essay  on  Man,  ii.  136. 

P.  119,  1.  n.  this  capital  was  a  hot-bed  to  them.  It  was  in  the  sugar 
Colonies  that  English  capital  was  most  extensively  employed.  It  is 
observed  by  Smith  that  the  capital  of  the  French  sugar  Colonies  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  almost  entirely  the  product  of  the  industry  of  the  Colonists 
themselves. 

1.  19.  not  so  much  sent  as  thrown  out.  '  The  original  relation  between 
the  government  of  the  Mother-Country  and  the  New  England  Colonists  was 
that  of  tyrant  and  refugee.  The  ancient  "  Art  of  Colonization,"  which  it  is 
supposed  we  have  lost  and  may  recover,  consisted  in  persecuting  the  Puritans 
till  they  fled  to  the  New  World.  .  .  .  That  which  James  I  gave  the  founders 
of  New  England,  under  the  name  of  a  charter,  was  the  inestimable  boon  of 
his  neglect.  It  made  them  the  fathers  of  a  great  nation.  Later  governments 
were  more  beneficent.  They  forcibly  endowed  the  Southern  States  with  the 
slave  trade — the  root  of  the  present  war  (1862).  Let  us  bless  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Grenville  that  the  war  is  not  on  our  hands.'  Goldwin  Smith,  The 
Empire,  p.  84.  The  Puritans  established  the  four  Colonies  of  New  England  ; 
the  Catholics,  treated  with  much  greater  injustice,  that  of  Maryland ;  and 
the  Quakers,  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  persecution  of  the  Portuguese  Jews 
by  the  Inquisition  was  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Brazils. 
'  Upon  all  these  different  occasions,'  says  Adam  Smith,  '  it  was  not  the 
wisdom  and  policy,  but  the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the  European  Govern- 
ments, which  peopled  and  cultivated  America.' 

P.  120,  1.  I.  sole  disposal  of  her  own  internal  government.  '  The  Colony 
Assemblies  had  not  only  the  legislative,  but  a  part  of  the  executive  power. 
In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  they  elected  the  governor.  In  the  other 
Colonies,  they  appointed  the  revenue  officers  who  collected  the  taxes  imposed 
by  those  respective  Assemblies,  to  whom  those  officers  were  immediately 
responsible.  There  is  more  equality,  therefore,  among  the  English 
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Colonists,  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother-country.'  Adam 
Smith,  book  iv.  ch.  7. 

1.  4.  perfect  freedom — cp.  p.  91,  1.  33. 

P.  121,  1.  14.  close  of  the  last  war  .  .  .  a  scheme  of  government  new  in 
many  things.  Cp.  the  Present  Discontents.  American  independence  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  world  with  the  rise  of  the  Royal  party.  At  the  most  un- 
happy juncture,  just  as  the  Colonists  had  been  permanently  freed  from  foreign 
danger  by  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  a  plan  was  formed,  and  its  execution 
commenced,  to  abolish  the  charters  of  the  Colonies  and  'make  them  all 
royal  governments.'  (Bancroft,  v.  83,  note.)  This  arbitrary  policy  re- 
quired a  standing  army,  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  those  whom  it  was 
destined  to  oppress.  Ibid.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Bancroft  should 
be  studied  by  those  who  wish  to  understand  this  speech  in  all  its  bearings. 

1.  19.  the  necessity  was  established,  i.e.  was  confidently  asserted — thought 
to  be  established.  The  great  accession  of  French  territory,  inhabited  by 
French  subjects,  in  Lower  Canada,  certainly  justified  some  increase  of  the 
military  establishment. 

1.  21.  capable  of  seats  in  this  House.     Cp.  Present  Discontents. 

1.  27.  Country  gentlemen,  the  great  patrons  of  economy,  &c.  The  cry 
against  standing  armies  and  corrupt  expenditure  wa>  a  watchword  of  the 
country  party  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Cp.  Bolingbroke,  Pref. 
to  Diss.  on  Parties,  p.  xxxiv. 

1.  34.  Townshend,  in  a  brilliant  harangue.  '  No  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  thought  to  know  America  so  well ;  no  one  was  so  resolved 
on  making  a  thorough  change  in  its  constitutions  and  government.  "  What 
schemes  he  will  form,"  said  the  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  (February  1 1, 
!76s),  "we  shall  soon  see."  But  there  was  no  disguise  about  his  schemes. 
He  was  always  for  making  thorough  work  of  it  with  the  Colonies.'  Ban- 
croft, v.  81. 

P.  122,  1.  10.  considered  his  objects  in  lights  that  were  rather  too  de- 
tached. Burke's  intimacy  with  Reynolds  should  be  remembered.  The 
art  of  painting  often  furnished  Burke  with  admirable  illustrations.  '  Refor- 
mation is  one  of  those  pieces  which  must  be  put  at  some  distance  in  order 
to  please.'  (Speech  on  Economical  Reform.)  '  The  works  of  malice  and 
injustice  are  quite  in  another  style.  They  are  finished  with  a  bold,  masterly 
hand ;  touched  as  they  are  with  the  spirit  of  those  vehement  passions  that 
call  forth  all  our  energies,  whenever  we  oppress  and  persecute.'  (Speech  at 
Bristol  previous  to  the  Election.)  '  A  group  of  regicide  and  sacrilegious 
slaughter  was  indeed  boldly  sketched,  but  it  was  only  sketched.  It  unhappily 
was  left  unfinished,  in  this  great  history-piece  of  the  massacre  of  innocents. 
What  hardy  pencil  of  a  great  master  will  finish  it,'  &c.  Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

1.  II.  Whether  the  business  of  an  American  revenue  was  imposed  upon 
him  altogether.  The  words  of  Walpole,  '  Grenville  adopted,  from  Lord 
Bute,  a  plan  of  taxation  formed  by  Jenkinson,'  seem  to  express  the  truth. 
George  the  Third  forced  it  upon  Grenville,  who  is  said  to  have  at  first 
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positively  declined  the  task.  See  Wraxall's  Historical  Memoirs,  vol.  5. 
p.  418  sqq. 

1.  19.  to  lean  on  the  memory — to  be  severe  upon.  So  our  colloquialism 
'  to  be  hard  upon.'  Erskine,  Speech  for  Paine ;  '  God  forbid  that  I  should 
be  thought  to  lean  upon  her  unfortunate  monarch  (Louis  XVI).' 

1.  22.  acted  with  more  pleasure  with  him.  Grenville,  when  out  of  office, 
fell  into  the  ranks  of  the  general  Whig  opposition.  In  the  Speech  at  Bristol 
at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Poll,  Burke  speaks  of  his  own  share  in  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's  most  beneficial  plan  of  scrutiny  for  elections. 

1.  23.  A  first-rate  figure  in  thii>  country.  Mr.  Grenville,  though  not  a 
man  of  first-rate  abilities,  was  a  distinguished  financier.  His  whole  policy 
was  directed  to  making  the  most  of  the  revenue,  and  especially  to  do  this  by 
repressing  smuggling  both  in  England  and  the  colonies.  He  was  also  a  rigid 
economist,  and  made  good  bargains  for  the  public  with  capitalists.  He  was, 
says  Dr.  Bisset,  '  a  most  frugal,  faithful,  and  skilful  steward  to  his  country.' 
In  1764,  after  the  termination  of  a  costly  war  of  seven  years,  he  was 
able  to  bring  forward  a  budget  which  proposed  no  additional  taxes. 

1.  25.  ttm#ssz/>a/ec7  =  unwasted. 

1.  27.  as  a  pleasure  he  was  to  enjoy,  Sec.  Burke  says  the  same  of  his 
own  son.  '  He  was  made  a  public  creature ;  and  had  no  enjoyment  what- 
ever, but  in  the  performance  of  some  duty.'  (Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord.)  '  No 
man,'  says  South,  '  ever  was,  or  can  be,  considerable  in  any  art  or  profession 
whatsoever,  which  he  does  not  take  a  particular  delight  in.'  '  Use  also  such 
persons  as  affect  (J.  e.  love)  the  business  wherein  they  are  employed.' 
Bacon,  Essay  on  Negotiating.  '  Pleasures  are  all  alike,  simply  considered  in 
themselves  :  he  that  hunts,  or  he  that  governs  the  commonwealth.'  Selden, 
Table-talk. 

1.  31.  noble  and  generous  strain  =  breed.  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  Book  iv. 
Cant.  8  :  '  Sprung  of  the  ancient  stocke  of  Princes'  strained  '  Intemperance 
and  lust  breed  diseases,  which  propagated,  spoil  the  strain  of  a  nation.' 
Tillotson,  quoted  by  Johnson. 

1.  32.  not  by  the  low,  pimping  politicks  of  a  Court.  Cp.  the  quotation 
from  Addison,  p.  85,  ante. 

P.  123,  1.  3.  if  such  a  man  fell  into  errors,  it  must  be;  i.e.  'it  must 
have  been'  Burke,  following  the  Irish  idiom,  frequently  neglects  the  proper 
sequence  of  tenses. 

1.  4.  intrinsical.  Burke  commonly  follows  the  practice  of  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  in  using  such  forms  as  intrinsic,  intrinsical — eccle- 
siastic, ecclesiastical,  almost  indifferently. 

1.  7.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  &c.  With  this  portrait  of  Grenville,  in 
which  generosity  to  a  deceased  foe  leads  Burke,  as  in  that  of  Townshend, 
to  be  onesided,  should  be  compared  those  by  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Lord 
Macaulay.  The  North  Briton,  No.  46,  contains  a  coarse  sketch  of  him  from 
Wilkes's  point  of  view.  Of  Burke's  sketch  Professor  Goodrich  says,  '  It 
does  not  so  much  describe  the  objective  qualities  of  the  m-m,  as  the  forma- 
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tive  principles  of  his  character.  The  traits  mentioned  were  causes  of  his 
oeing  what  he  was,  and  doing  what  he  did.  They  account  (and  for  this 
reason  they  were  brought  forward)  for  the  course  he  took  in  respect  to 
America.  The  same  also  is  true  respecting  the  sketch  of  Lord  Chatham. 
This  is  one  of  the  thousand  exhibitions  of  the  philosophical  tendencies  of 
Mr.  Burke's  mind,  his  absorption  in  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  of  the 
action  and  reaction  of  principles  and  feelings.'  Cp.  the  contrast  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  lawyer  and  the  legislator  in  the  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

1.  II.  except  in  persons  very  happily  born.  Bacon  and  Selden  are  rare 
examples. 

1.  17.  There  is  no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable.  '  Burke  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  storing  the  mind  with  multiform  knowledge,  rather  than  con- 
fining it  to  one  narrow  line  of  study.'  Life  of  Crabbe,  by  his  Son. 

1.  1 8.  men  too  muck  conversant,  &c.  Of  such  men  Professor  Smyth  says, 
4  They  mistake  their  craft  for  sagacity,  their  acquaintance  with  detail  for 
more  profound  wisdom,  ...  if  any  crisis  of  human  affairs  occurs,  they 
are  the  most  fatal  counsellors,  with  or  without  their  intention,  that  their 
king  or  their  country  can  listen  to.1  Lect.  xxxii,  on  Modern  History. 

1.  24.  as  long  as  things  go  on  in  their  common  order.  See  Gordon's  Dis- 
courses on  Tacitus,  No.  iv.  sect.  9,  in  which  the  ability  derived  from  practice 
is  contrasted  with  the  powerlessness  of  extraordinary  talents  without  it. 
Cp.  vol.  ii.  p.  52:  'It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  when  men  are  too 
much  confined  to  professional  and  faculty  habits,  and  as  it  were  inveterate 
in  the  recurrent  employment  of  that  narrow  circle,  they  are  rather  disabled 
than  qualified  for  whatever  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  on  ex- 
perience in  mixed  affairs,  on  a  comprehensive,  connected  view  of  the  various 
complicated  external  and  internal  interests,  which  go  to  the  formation  of 
that  multifarious  thing  called  a  State.' 

1.  25.  when  the  high  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out.  The 
description  of  the  Flood  (Gen.  vii.  II,  &c.)  seems  to  have  afforded  verbal 
hints  for  this  celebrated  sentence. 

P.  124,  1. 1.  regulation  to  be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  revenue.  Such 
bold  and  easy  touches  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Burke.  This  sentence 
gives  the  key  to  the  whole  of  his  argument  on  Grenville's  share  in  the 
American  business. 

1.  II.  After  the  war  and  in  the  last  years  of  it,  &c.  The  enforcement  of 
the  Navigation  Act  had  preceded  the  Stamp  Act.  The  important  trade  in 
British  manufactures  which  the  English  colonists  carried  on  with  those  of 
France  and  Spain,  was  certainly  against  the  letter  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
though  not,  perhaps,  against  its  spirit.  This  trade  was  afterwards  allowed, 
though  under  duties  that  were  virtually  prohibitory. 

1.  1 8.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  greatness  not  to  be  exact.  Cp.  the  fine  ampli- 
fication of  this  by  Erskine ;  •  It  is  the  nature  of  everything  that  is  great 
and  useful,  both  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  to  be  wild  and 
irregular,'  &c.,  in  the  Speech  for  Stockdale  (1789). 
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P.  125,  1.  IO.  appointment  of  Courts  of  Admiralty,  which  were  employed 
in  enforcing  the  Navigation  Act,  so  as  to  deprive  the  offenders  of  trial  by 
jury.  This  injudicious  proceeding  touched  the  sensibilities  of  the  Colonists 
perhaps  more  keenly  than  anything  else. 

I.  12.  sudden  extinction  of  the  paper  currencies.  The  colonial  assemblies 
during  the  war  had  issued  notes,  which  were  made  a  legal  tender.  To 
remedy  the  inconvenience  produced  by  their  natural  depreciation,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  passed  an  act  which  took  away  from  them  the  nature  of  a  legal  tender. 
Most  of  the  bullion  of  the  Colonies  being  employed  in  the  trade  to  England 
(see  Adam  Smith),  the  extinction  of  the  paper  currencies  must  have  caused 
a  gener.il  stoppage  in  trade. 

1.  1 6.  as  their  recent  services  in  the  war  did  not  at  all  merit.  The  Colo- 
nies had  entered  warmly  into  the  war  against  France,  and  such  was  their  zeal, 
that  of  their  own  accord  they  advanced  for  carrying  it  on  much  larger  sums 
than  were  allotted  to  their  quota  by  the  British  Government.  (Goodrich.) 
See  the  citations  in  the  next  speech,  p.  214. 

P.  126,  1.  12.  beginning  of  sorrows.     St.  Matt.  xxiv.  8. 

1.  24.  Great  was  the  applause  of  this  measure  here,  i.e.  throughout  the 
country.  Public  opinion  was  from  first  to  last  in  favour  of  taxing  America. 
Cp.  Burke  to  Lord  Rockingham,  Aug.  23,  1775.  Rockingham  to  Burke, 
Sept.  24, 1 775  :  '  I  see  and  lament  that  the  generality  of  the  nation  are  aiding 
and  assisting  in  their  own  destruction ;  and  I  conceive  that  nothing  but  a 
degree  of  experience  of  the  evils  can  bring  about  a  right  judgment  in  the 
public  at  large.'  See  also  Burke  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Sept.  26,  1775. 

1.  31.  did  not  object  to  the  principle.  It  is  far  from  being  true  that  the 
Americans  'did  not  object  to  the  principle'  of  the  Act  of  1764:  nor  is  Mr. 
Burke  correct  in  saying  that  they  '  touched  it  very  tenderly.'  The  first  Act 
of  the  British  Parliament  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in 
America  was  passed  April  5th,  1 764.  Within  a  month  after  the  news  reached 
Boston,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  met,  and  on  the  I3th  of  June, 
1764,  addressed  a  letter  lo  Mr.  Mauduit,  their  agent  in  England,  giving  him 
spirited  and  decisive  instructions  on  the  subject.  It  seems  he  had  miscon- 
strued their  silence  respecting  another  law,  and  had  not,  therefore,  come 
forward  in  their  behalf  against  the  Act.  They  say,  '  No  agent  of  the  pro- 
vince has  power  to  make  concessions  in  any  case  without  express  orders '; 
and  that '  the  silence  of  the  province  should  have  been  imputed  to  any  cause, 
even  to  despair,  rather  than  to  have  been  construed  into  a  tacit  cession  of 
their  rights,  or  of  an  acknowledgment  of  a  right  in  Parliament  to  impose 
duties  and  taxes  upon  a  people  who  are  not  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons.'  A  Committee  was  also  chosen  with  power  to  sit  in  the  recess 
of  the  General  Court,  and  directed  to  correspond  with  the  other  provinces  on 
the  subject,  acquainting  them  with  the  instructions  sent  to  Mr.  Mauduit, 
and  requesting  the  concurrence  of  the  other  provincial  assemblies  in  resisting 
'any  impositions  and  taxes  upon  this  and  the  other  American  provinces.' 
Accordingly,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Vir- 
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ginia  sent  an  address  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  same  subject.  Remonstrances  were  likewise  sent 
from  Massachusetts  and  New  York  to  the  Privy  Council.  James  Otis  also 
published  during  this  year  his  pamphlet  against  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
tax  the  Colonies,  while  unrepresented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was 
printed  in  London  in  1765,  about  the  time  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed, 
see  Holme's  American  Annals,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  225-6.  (Goodrich.) 

1.  32.  It  was  not  a  direct  attack ;  i.e.  Their  opposition  was  not  that  direct 
calling  in  question  of  the  power  of  Parliament  to  impose  taxes  which  was 
forced  from  them  by  the  Stamp  Act. 

P.  127,  1.  I.  like  those  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bear.  The 
duties  on  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses,  imported  from  the  West  Indies ;  and 
on  tobacco  and  indigo  exported  from  the  American  continent  to  any  of  the 
other  plantations. 

1.  29.  his  own  favourite  governour.  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  Governor  of 
Massachuset's  Bay.  It  was  commonly  supposed  in  America  that  it  was 
he  and  his  coadjutors  who  laid  the  original  plans  for  establishing  the  Ameri- 
can revenue,  out  of  which  they  promised  themselves  large  stipends  and 
extensive  patronage. 

P.  128,  1.  10.  for  four  years  longer.     See  p.  215. 

1.  17.  could  not  legally  grant  any  revenue.  See  pp.  212  sqq.,  where 
Burke  contends  that  they  could  do  so. 

P.  129,  1.  2.  Massachuset's  Bay.  Massachuset  was  the  collective  name 
of  a  small  Indian  tribe. 

1.  34.  a  common  friend.  This  expression  should  always  be  used  instead 
of  our  vulgarism,  '  a  mutual  friend.' 

P.  130,  1.  2.  a  situation  of  little  rank.     That  of  private  secretary. 

1.  23.  was  a  direct  violation,  &c.,  i.  e.  was  represented  as  a  direct  viola- 
tion, &c. 

1.  28.  the  late  Mr.  Forke,  then  Attorney-General.  Son  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke.  In  an  evil  hour,  casting  aside  all  promises  and  obligations,  he  yielded 
to  the  offers  of  the  Court  and  accepted  the  Chancellorship  on  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Camden,  1770.  His  brother  refused  to  admit  him  to  his  presence, 
and  in  his  agitation  and  remorse  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  See  Junius,  Letters 
xxxviii  and  xlix;  Walpole's  Mem.,  vol.  iv.  p.  52,  and  the  note  p.  53,  on  his 
subsequent  interview  with  Burke,  and  Rockingham's  conduct  on  the  occasion. 

1.  33.  of  that  constitution  of  mind.  Cp.  Present  Discontents,  p.  86,  '  of 
that  ingenious  paradoxical  morality.'  A  latinism,  using  is  for  talist  not 
noticed  in  Johnson. 

P.  132,  1.  8.  political  equity.  (See  post,  p.  136,  1.  32).  The  principle 
which  should  correct  and  supplement  the  letter  of  the  law.  Cp.  ante,  p.  59, 
1.  19,  where  the  idea  of  equity,  of  a  'large  and  liberal  construction,'  and  a 
•discretionary  power,'  which  Burke  approved  in  dealing  with  the  interests, 
is  reprobated  as  applied  to  the  offences,  of  the  subject. 

1.  15.  crayoned  out  —  sketched.     Fr.  crayonne'. 
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1.  27.  .4  modification  is  the  constant  resource  of  weak,  undeciding  minds. 
'  Media  sequitur,  quod  inter  ancipitia  teterrimum  est,'  says  Tacitus.  De  la 
Houssaie  remarks  the  spirit  of  compromise  in  general  policy  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  Venice.  Compare  the  very  different  and  truly 
philosophical  view  of  compromise  infra  p.  222,  1.  II,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

P.  133,  1.  4.  this  labour  did  knight's  service.  The  expression  '  yeoman's 
service/  as  used  in  Hamlet,  Act  v.  Sc.  2,  is  applied  to  the  result  of  labours 
actually  performed  by  a  superior  intelligence  which  might  have  been  done 
though  not  so  well,  by  an  inferior.  Burke  gives  this  expression  new  dignity 
by  substituting  for  the  '  yeoman  '  the  '  knight,'  whose  service  was  under  the 
feudal  law  the  highest  form  of  land  tenure  (abolished  12  Charles  II).  It  was 
indeed  in  a  great  measure  such  '  knight's  service'  as  that  here  alluded  to, 
which  raised  Burke  so  far  above  his  contemporaries  in  political  wisdom,  be- 
cause it  brought  him  into  actual  contact  with  so  large  a  mass  of  political  and 
social  facts,  which  the  inferior  statesman  is  content  to  accept  at  second- 
hand. 

76.  //  opened  the  eyes  of  several.  Burke  himself  probably  knew  more  about 
America  than  any  one  in  England.  He  had  read  every  accessible  authority 
on  the  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  was  strongly  drawn  to  it,  for  his  Account  of  the  European 
Settlements  in  America  (1757),  which  has  been  recognised  from  the  first  as 
a  standard  authority.  Robertson  commends  it  highly.  It  has  not  been 
reprinted  in  any  of  the  English  editions,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the  American 
edition. 

1.  II.  least  garbled.  Used  as  now  commonly,  in  malam  partem.  To 
'  garble '  meant  originally  to  sift  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  it  is  still  used 
in  this  sense  in  the  drug  trade.  '  They  garbled  our  army,'  Lyttelton, 
Persian  Letters.  Bolingbroke  speaks  of  '  garbling '  corporations  by  preroga- 
tive, i.  e.  excluding  the  disaffected. 

1.  17.  old  mercenary  Swiss  of  state  .  .  .  practised  instruments  of  a  Court. 
See  note,  p.  29,  ante.  From  the  days  of  the  battles  of  Granson  and  Morat  in 
1476,  and  Nanci  in  1477,  the  Swiss  mercenaries  were  highly  valued  through- 
out western  Europe.  Cp.  Goldsmith,  Traveller : 

'  No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword.' 

P.  134,  1.  i.  glaring  and  dazzling  influence  at  which  the  eyes  of  eagles 
have  blenched — alluding  to  the  famous  '  eagle  eye '  of  Chatham,  which  was 
often  compared  to  that  of  Conde,  and  his  submission  to  influence  in 
1766.  'Blench,  to  shrink,  to  start  back,  to  give  way ;  not  used  '  (Johnson). 
It  occurs  several  times  in  Shakspeare,  but  is  not  used  by  Milton.  Cp.  vol. 
ii.  p.  286 :  '  It  was  wherewithal  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  an  eagle.  It  was  not 
made  to  entice  the  smell  of  a  mole,'  &c. 

1.  8.  whose  aid  was  then  particularly  wanting.  The  accession  of  either 
Chatham,  Temple,  or  Shelburne,  was  the  sole  hope  of  the  Rockingham  party 
in  their  administration  of  1765-6.  See  the  speech  of  Chatham  (then  Mr. 
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Pitt)  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  January  14,  1766,  containing  the  well- 
known  passage,  '  I  cannot  give  them  my  confidence :  pardon  me,  Gentlemen 
(bowing  to  the  Ministry),  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged 
bosom,'  &c.  Cp.  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son,  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  401. 
'  Here  is  a  new  political  arch  almost  built,  but  of  materials  of  so  different 
a  nature,  and  without  a  key-stone,  that  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  indicate 
either  strength  or  duration,  It  will  certainly  require  repairs,  and  a  key-stone, 
next  winter ;  and  that  key-stone  will,  and  must  necessarily,  be  Mr.  Pitt. 
It  is  true,  he  might  have  been  that  key-stone  now  ;  and  would  have  accepted 
it,  but  not  without  Lord  Temple's  consent:  and  Lord  Temple  positively 
refused.'  Chesterfield  believes  that  this  '  heterogeneous  jumble  of  youth  and 
caducity '  must  '  centre  before  long  in  Mr.  Pitt  and  Co.'  Pitt  was  the  only 
person  who  could  have  given  strength  to  the  Rockingham  administration. 
June  13,  1766,  Chesterfield  writes:  'It  is  a  total  dislocation  and  derange- 
ment, consequently,  a  total  inefficiency.'  The  Duke  ofGrafton  said  as  much 
in  the  Lords,  on  resigning  the  Seals.  While  Pitt  was  extending  to  them  a 
useless  patronage,  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  cajoling  Temple  with  the  prospect  of 
a  carte  blanche  for  himself.  Animated  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  Whiggism, 
this  nobleman  refused  in  1770  and  1775  to  '  wear  the  livery'  of  the  Court 
to  which  nearly  all  his  adherents  went  over. 

1.  24.  of  a  complexion  to  be  bullied  by  Lord  Chatham.  Constantly  used 
by  Burke  in  this  sense  =  bodily  temperament.  'Their  complexion,  which 
might  defy  the  rack,  cannot  go  through  such  a  trial.'  Letter  to  Member  of 
the  Assembly.  '  Our  complexion  is  such,  that  we  are  palled  with  enjoyment, 
and  stimulated  with  hope.'  Appeal  from  New  to  Old  Whigs,  &c.,  &c.  He 
contrasts  moral  with  complexional  timidity,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

1.  30.  Lord  Egmont,  who  acted,  &c.     See  Introduction. 

P.  135,  1.  2.  household  troops  .  .  .  allies.     See  note,  p.  29,  1.  9. 

1.  12.  Earth  below  shook;  Ps.  civ.  32,  &c. 

P.  136,  1.  I.  with  a  melancholy  pleasure.     See  note,  p.  87,  ante,  1.  34. 

1.  5.  almost  to  a  winter's  return  of  light.  The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed 
March  18,  1766.  '  An  event  that  caused  more  universal  joy  throughout  the 
British  dominions,  than  perhaps  any  other  that  can  be  remembered.'  Ann. 
Reg.  1766. 

1.  16.  Hope  elevated  and  joy  brightened  his  crest.     Par.  Lost,  ix.  633. 

1.  17.  expression  of  the  Scripture.  Acts  vi.  15.  Lord  Stanhope  (vol.  v. 
p.  213)  criticises  this  comparison  too  severely.  It  is  not  a  'metaphor*  at 
all :  and  careful  analysis  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  rhetoric  discovers  in  it 
nothing  '  overstrained/  '  bordering  on  the  ludicrous,'  or  in  the  least  resem- 
bling Pitt's  allusion  to  the  mother  of  mankind. 

1.  21.  all  that  kings  in  their  profusion  could  bestow.  General  Conway 
must  have  felt  this  passage  keenly,  and  he  deserved  it.  He  was  now  con- 
nected with  Lord  North,  and  had  gratified  the  King  by  going  the  whole 
length  of  the  most  violent  measures  against  Wilkes.  About  three  weeks 
before,  he  had  said  respecting  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  that  he  '  was  particularly 
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happy  in  the  mode  of  punishment  adopted  in  it.'  He  was  then  enjoying  his 
reward  in  the  emoluments  pertaining  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Jersey,  to 
which  he  had  been  promoted,  after  holding  for  some  years  that  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  Ordnance.  In  justice  to  Conway,  it  ought,  however, 
to  be  said,  that  notwithstanding  his  hasty  remark  in  favour  of  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  he  was  always  opposed  to  American  taxation.  He  differed  from  Lord 
North  at  every  step  as  to  carrying  on  the  war,  and  made  the  motion  for  ending 
it,  February  22,  1782,  which  drove  Lord  North  from  power.  (Goodrich.) 

P.  137,  1.  14.  to  revert  to  the  ancient  policy  of  this  Kingdom.  Cp.  pp. 
!52»  !54»  and  the  Speech  on  Conciliation ,  passim. 

P.  140,  1.  3.  vermin  of  Court  reporters  .  .  .  bolt  out  of  all  their  holes.  Cp. 
the  expression  of  Oldham,  Sat.  i.  on  Jesuits  : 

•Unkennel  those  state  foxes  where  they  lie 
Working  your  speedy  fate  and  destiny.' 

1.  15.  an  advocate  of  that  faction,  a  Dr.  Tucker.  Mr.  Forster 
regards  this  as  an  '  ill-considered  attack '  on  Dean  Tucker,  '  the  only  man  of 
that  day  who  thoroughly  anticipated  the  judgment  and  experience  of  our 
own  on  the  question  of  the  American  Colonies.'  Life  of  Goldsmith,  i.  412. 
Tucker  was  for  first  coercing  the  Colonists  into  submission,  obliging  them  to 
pay  their  debts,  and  then  enfranchising  them,  and  making  alliances  with  them 
as  so  many  independent  states,  on  the  principle  that  the  gain  of  England 
from  them  would  be  just  as  great,  and  the  expense  connected  with  them  less. 
Johnson's  reply  to  this,  is  that  by  doing  so  before  the  war,  many  millions 
would  have  been  saved.  '  One  wild  proposal  is  best  answered  by  another. 
Let  us  restore  to  the  French  what  we  have  taken  from  them.  We  shall  see 
our  Colonists  at  our  feet,  when  they  have  an  enemy  so  near  them.'  Taxa- 
tion no  Tyranny,  Works,  x.  139.  A  sufficient  account  of  Tucker's  pamphlets 
will  be  found  in  Smyth's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  No.  32. 

1.  1 6.  labours  in  this  vineyard.     Alluding  to  a  well-known  parable. 

P.  141,  1.  21.  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  Through  this  minister  Burke  had 
obtained  the  Irish  Pension  of  SOQ/.  a  year,  in  the  days  of  his  attachment  to 
Hamilton.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  on  this  account  he  spares  his  memory. 

P.  142,  1.  1 6.  their  importunate  buzzing.  'Importun'  is  a  common 
French  epithet  for  troublesome  noises.  Cp.  vol.  ii.  p.  100, 1.  21,  '  importunate 
chink.'  '  Importunate  guinea-fowls,'  First  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

P.  143,1. 33.  in  various  ways  demonstrated,  &c.  'South  Carolina  voted  Pitt  a 
statue  ;  and  Virginia  a  statue  to  the  King,  with  an  obelisk.'  Bancroft,  v.  457. 

P.  144,  1.  13.  Another  scene  was  opened.  Cp.  ante,  p.  123, '  when  a  new 
and  troubled  scene  is  opened.'  The  expression  is  common  in  Bolingbroke. 

1.  19.  Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,  &c.     Lucan,  1.  ix.  v.  202. 

1.  22.  his  superior  eloquence.  Note  the  modern  use  of  the  term  in  a 
positive  sense. 

1.  2  4.  fall  from  power  .  .  .  canonizes  and  sanctifies  a  great  character.  '  II  y-a 
des  terns  oil  la  disgrace  est  une  maniere  de  feu,  qui  purifie  toutes  les  mauvaises 
qualitez,  et  qui  illumine  toutes  les  bonnes.'  Memoires  du  Card,  de  Retz,  Liv.  ii. 
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1.  28.  betrayed  him  by  their  adulation,  insult  him,  &c.  Cp.  p.  146,  'As 
if  it  were  to  insult  as  well  as  to  betray  him.' 

1.  31.  governed  too  much  by  general  maxims.  Burke  himself  appeals  to 
the  same  maxims  at  page  66,  1.  13. 

1.  33.  maxims,  flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  most  indulgent  to  our  un- 
happy species.  •  He  made  far  too  little  distinction  between  gangs  of  knaves 
associated  for  the  mere  purpose  of  robbing  the  public,  and  confederacies  of 
honourable  men  for  the  promotion  of  great  public  objects.'  Macaulay,  Essay 
on  Chatham.  See  the  paragraph  commencing  at  p.  83,  1.  25. 

P.  145,  1.  5.  an  administration,  so  checkered  and  speckled.  '  Miserable 
examples  of  the  several  administrations  constructed  upon  the  idea  of  systematic 
discord,  monstrous  and  ruinous  conjunctions.'  Obs.  on  a  Late  State  of  the 
Nation.  '  The  last  botching  of  Lord  Chatham.'  Letter  to  Rockingham, 
Oct.  29,  1769.  This  passage  has  been  called  a  specimen  of  '  dictionary 
eloquence.' 

1.  7.  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid.  This  frigid  pun  is  probably  not  original. 
The  image,  however,  as  is  usual  with  Burke,  is  quickly  exchanged  for  a  better. 

1.  15.  Were  obliged  to  ask,  &c.  This  dramatic  manner  must  have  been 
frequent  in  Burke's  speeches,  though  there  are  naturally  few  traces  of  it  in 
those  which  he  prepared  for  the  press.  See,  however,  his  Speech  on  being 
elected  at  Bristol,  Nov.  3,  1774. 

1.  20.  pigging  together,  i.e.  lying  huddled  together,  like  pigs.  One  of  the 
vulgarisms  which,  in  the  opinion  of  critics,  too  often  disfigure  Burke's  pages. 

1.  21.  heads  and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed.  Supposed  to  allude  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  North  and  George  Cooke,  Esq.,  who  were  made 
joint  paymasters  in  the  summer  of  1766,  on  the  removal  of  the  Rockingham 
administration.  As  a  handful  of  pins  shaken  together  will  be  found  to  have 
heads  and  points  confused,  so  two  persons  get  more  space  in  a  narrow  bed 
by  lying  opposite  ways.  Cp.  Erskine,  Speech  for  Baillie ;  '  Insulated 
passages,  culled  out  and  set  heads  and  points  in  their  wretched  affidavits.' 
The  truckle-bed  was  '  a  bed  that  runs  on  wheels  under  a  higher  bed '  (John- 
son). Hence  to  'truckle'  to  another,  in  which  sense  Burke  here  employs 
the  image.  It  suggested  an  amusing  passage  in  the  debate  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  1866:  'But  I  must  protest  against  one  portion  of  the  Speech  of  my 
Right  Hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Lowe),  and  that  is,  the  portion  in  which  he  treated 
largely  of  the  honour  of  the  Government,  and  gave  his  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  being  persons  who  needed  not  to  be  particular,  and  who  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  fastidious  on  that  subject,  and  he  spoke,  I  think,  with 
marked  emphasis  of  a  truckle-bed  in  which  they  were  to  lie,'  &c.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  June  4,  1866.  On  Lord  North's  and  Mr.  Cooke's  joint  office, 
see  note  to  Rockingham  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

1.  32.  When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment.  Isaiah  liv.  8.  Pitt's 
face  was  hid  for  three  consecutive  years. 

P.  146,  1.  6.  Deprived  of  his  guiding  influence,  &c.  Lord  Macaulay 
thinks  that  on  the  whole,  '  the  worst  administration  which  has  governed 
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England  since  the  Revolution  was  that  of  George  Grenville.'  Mr.  Massey 
has  happily  transferred  this  compliment  to  the  Grafton  administration.  To 
this  Burke  would  certainly  have  assented.  '  The  worst  government  which  this 
country  had  experienced  since  the  Revolution  was  the  Rump  administration 
of  Lord  Chatham.  While  that  great  man  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs 
and  kept  possession  of  his  faculties,  it  mattered  little  that  the  other  members 
of  his  cabinet  were  of  slender  capacity  and  experience.  .  .  .  Chatham  had 
sketched  the  plan  of  a  great  administration,  which  his  colleagues,  deprived 
of  his  direction,  were  utterly  unable  to  fulfil.  For  the  perverse  and  calami- 
tous measures  which  superseded  the  policy  of  Chatham,  it  would  be  a  hard 
measure  of  justice  to  load  the  memory  of  his  successor.  The  Duke  of 

Grafton  has  been  termed  a  minister  by  accident Grafton,  unconnected 

with  faction,  and  professing  allegiance  to  Chatham  alone,  became  as  chief 
minister,  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  determined  will,  in  the  fur- 
therance of  a  definite  policy.  It  was  the  King  who  insisted  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Wilkes  :  and  it  was  the  King  who  urged  measures  of  coercion  towards 
the  refractory  Colonies.'  History  of  England,  i.  402.  (Compare,  however, 
the  note  to  p.  126.) 

1.  1 8.  For  even  then,  Sir,  even  before,  &c.  Cp.  p.  30,  1.  u.  This  passage 
is  acknowledged  to  contain  the  most  gorgeous  image  in  modern  oratory. 
Burke  perhaps  borrowed  the  germ  of  it  from  Smollett's  '  Humphrey  Clinker  ' 
(Letter  of  June  2)  ;  '  Ha !  there  is  the  other  great  phenomenon,  the  grand 
pensionary,  that  weathercock  of  patriotism,  that  veers  about  in  every  point 
of  the  political  compass,  and  still  feels  the  wind  of  popularity  in  his  tail.  He, 
too,  like  a  portentous  comet,  has  risen  again  above  the  court  horizon ;  but 
how  long  he  will  continue  to  ascend,  it  is  not  easy  to  foretell,  considering  his 
great  eccentricity.'  The  name  '  grand  pensionary  '  alludes  to  the  similarity 
between  the  position  of  Pitt  and  the  minister  of  that  title  in  the  Dutch 
Republic.  It  was  sometimes  significantly  curtailed  to.  'grand  pensioner.' 
Cp.  Bacon,  Advice  to  Sir  G.  Villiers  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham)  : 
'  You  are  as  a  new-risen  star,  and  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  upon  you  ;  let  not 
your  own  negligence  make  you  fall  like  a  meteor.'  The  least  rhetorical 
of  writers  makes  free  use  of  the  image:  'In  the  session  of  1714,  when  he 
had  become  lord  of  the  ascendant,'  &c.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  ch.  xvi,  note. 
'  The  Whigs,  now  lords  of  the  ascendant,'  Ibid. 

I.  24.  you  understand,  to  be  sure.  Used  as  we  now  use  of  course.  '  Oh, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  some  very  great  man  that  writes  it.'  Ann.  Reg.  1760. 

1.  25.  /  speak  of  Charles  Townshend.  With  this  affectionate  panegyric 
should  be  compared  the  juster  portraiture  of  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Memoirs, 
vol.  iii.  p.  100,  who  would  rank  him  with  Churchill's '  Men  void  of  Principle, 
and  damn'd  with  Parts.'  He  is,  however,  forced  to  admit  that  '  he  seemed 
to  create  knowledge  instead  of  searching  for  it,  with  a  wit  so  abundant  that 
in  him  it  seemed  loss  of  time  to  think.  He  had  but  to  speak,  and  all  he  said 
seemed  new,  natural,  and  uncommon.'  On  the  other  hand,  Grattan,  in  his 
character  of  Pitt,  describes  him  as  '  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  exertion,'  and 
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contrasts  his  style  with  Chatham's,  '  lightening  upon  the  subject,  and  reach- 
ing the  point  by  the  flashings  of  his  mind,  which  like  those  of  his  eye, 
were  felt,  but  could  not  be  followed.'  Smollett's  character  of  Townshend  is 
excellent :  •  At  length,  a  person  of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance  coming 
in,  his  grace  (Newcastle)  rose  up,  and,  hugging  him  in  his  arms,  with  the 
appellation  of  "  My  dear  Charles  !"  led  him  forth  into  the  inner  apartment, 

or  sanctum  sanctorum  of  this  political  temple.     That,  said  Captain  C , 

is  my  friend  Charles  Townshend,  almost  the  only  man  of  parts  who  has 
any  concern  in  the  present  administration.  Indeed,  he  would  have  no 
concern  at  all  in  the  matter  if  the  ministry  did  not  find  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  his  talents  upon  some  particular  occasions.  As  for  the 
common  business  of  the  nation,  it  is  carried  on  in  a  constant  routine,  by  the 
clerks  of  the  different  offices,  otherwise  the  wheels  of  Government  would  be 
wholly  stopped  amidst  the  abrupt  succession  of  ministers,  every  one  more 
ignorant  than  his  predecessor.  I  am  thinking  what  a  fine  hobble  we  should 
be  in,  if  all  the  clerks  of  the  Treasury,  if  the  secretaries,  the  War  Office, 
and  the  Admiralty,  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  throw  up  their  places, 
in  imitation  of  the  great  pensioner.  But  to  return  to  Charles  Townshend ; 
he  certainly  knows  more  than  all  the  Ministry  and  all  the  Opposition,  if 
their  heads  were  laid  together,  and  talks  like  an  angel  on  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects.  He  would  be  really  a  great  man,  if  he  had  any  consistency  or 
stability  of  character.  Then,  it  must  be  owned,  he  wants  courage,  other- 
wise he  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  cowed  by  the  great  political  bully 
(Pitt),  for  whose  understanding  he  has  justly  a  very  great  contempt.  I  have 
seen  him  as  much  afraid  of  that  overbearing  Hector  as  ever  schoolboy  was 
of  his  pedagogue ;  and  yet  this  Hector,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  is  no  more  than 
a  craven  at  bottom.  Besides  this  defect,  Charles  has  another,  which  he  is  at 
too  little  pains  to  hide.  There's  no  faith  to  be  given  to  his  assertions,  and 
no  trust  to  be  put  in  his  promises.  However,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  he 
is  very  good-natured,  and  even  friendly  when  close  urged  in  the  way  of 
solicitation.  As  for  principle,  that's  out  of  the  question.  In  a  word,  he's  a 
wit  and  an  orator,  extremely  entertaining ;  and  he  shines  very  often  at  the 
expense  of  those  ministers  to  whom  he  is  a  retainer.  This  is  a  mark  of 
great  imprudence  by  which  he  has  made  them  all  his  enemies,  whatever  face 
they  may  put  upon  the  matter ;  and  sooner  or  later  he'll  have  cause  to  wish 
he  had  been  able  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  I  have  several  times  cautioned 
him  on  this  subject :  but  'tis  all  preaching  to  the  desert.  His  vanity  runs 
away  with  his  discretion.'  (Humphrey  Clinker.)  The  following  clever 
stanzas  '  by  a  Friend,'  are  quoted  from  Belsham,  v.  249  : 
'  Behold  that  ship  in  all  her  pride, 
Her  bosom  swelling  to  the  tide, 
Each  curious  eye  delighting : 
With  colours  flying,  sails  unfurl'd, 
From  head  to  stern  she'll  match  the  world 
For  sailing  or  for  fighting. 
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Alas,  dear  Charles  1  she  cheats  the  sight, 
Though  all  appears  so  fair  and  tight, 

For  sea  so  trim  and  ready  ; 
Each  breeze  will  toss  her  to  and  fro, 
Nor  must  she  dare  to  face  the  foe 

Till  BALLAST  makes  her  steady.' 

On  Townshend's  celebrated  '  Champagne  Speech,'  see  Walpole,  vol.  iii.  p.  25, 
and  Lord  Stanhope's  History,  v.  372:  'full  of  wit,  comedy,  quotation,  &c., 
but  not  a  syllable  to  the  purpose.  Upon  this  speech  he  had  meditated  a 
great  while,  and  it  only  found  utterance  by  accident  on  that  particular 
day!' 

1.  28.  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  House.  '  It  was  Garrick  writing 
and  acting  extempore  scenes  of  Congreve.'  Walpole. 

1.  33.  not  so  great  a  stock,  as  some  have  had  who  flourished  formerly,  of 
knowledge.  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  Pulteney  and  Carteret,  to  whose 
school  Townshend  may  be  ascribed. 

P.  147,  1.  8.  hit  the  House  just  between  wind  and  water.  Fr.  entre  deux 
eaux.  When  a  ship  heels  over  to  leeward  a  part  of  her  bottom  (that  portion 
of  the  keel  which  is  usually  below  the  water-line),  is  uncovered.  An  attack- 
ing enemy  bearing  down  on  the  wind  naturally  aims  at  this  strip  along  her 
side,  which  is  '  between  wind  and  water.' 

1.  9.  not  being  troubled  with  too  anxious  a  zeal.  Villemain,  in  his  Sou- 
venirs, quotes  Talleyrand  on  this  point :  '  Talleyrand  dit,  "  II  faut  en  politique, 
comme  ailleurs,  ne  pas  engager  tout  son  cceur,  ne  pas  trop  aimer;  cela 
embrouille,  cela  nuit  a  la  clart6  des  vues,  et  n'est  pas  toujours  compt£  k 
bien.  Cette  excessive  preoccupation  d'autrui,  ce  devouement  qui  s'oublie 
trop  soi-meme,  nuit  souvent  a  1'objet  aime,  et  toujours  a  1'objet  aimant 
qu'il  rend  moins  mesur6,  moins  adroit,  et  meme  moins  persuasif." ' 

1.  13.  He  conformed  exactly  to  the  temper  of  the  House^  Cp.  infra,  p.  150, 
'  He  was  truly  the  child  of  the  House,'  &c.  Cp.  Chesterfield,  Character  of 
Walpole :  '  He  saw  as  by  intuition  the  disposition  of  the  House,  and  pressed 
or  receded  accordingly.'  Lord  Bailing,  Character  of  Canning :  '  At  last, 
when  he  himself  spoke,  he  seemed  to  a  large  part  of  his  audience  to  be 
merely  giving  a  striking  form  to  their  own  thoughts.' 

1.  22.  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  public  measures..  Further  than  this,  Burke 
thought  with  Guicciardini  that  'any  general  temper  in  a  nation'  might 
always  be  traced  to  a  few  individuals.  Letter  to  Rockingham,  Aug.  23, 
1775.  'As  well  may  we  fancy,'  he  writes  in  the  First  Letter  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,  '  that  of  itself  the  sea  will  swell,  and  that  without  winds  the  billows 
will  insult  the  adverse  shore,  as  that  the  gross  mass  of  the  people  will  be 
moved,  and  elevated,  and  continue  by  a  steady  and  permanent  direction  to 
bear  upon  one  point  without  the  influence  of  superior  authority,  or  superior 
mind.'  '  It  is  the  Few,  which  commonly  give  the  turn  to  Affairs,'  Guicc. 
Maxim  83.  Cp.  Gordon's  Discourses  on  Tacitus,  ix.  u. 

P.  148,  1.  3.  passion  for  fame ;  a  passion,  &c.     Cp.  in  the  description  of 
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the  trial  of  Hastings,  in  Erskine's  Speech  for  Stockclale,  '  the  love  of  fame, 
which  is  the  inherent  passion  of  genius.' 

I.  15.  Obstinacy,  Sir,  is  certainly  a  great  vice,  &c.     Pope,  Essay  on  Man : 
'What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate  or  fear!' 

1.  1 8.  whole  line  of  the  great  and  masculine  virtues.  Cp.  Speech  on  the 
Econ.  Reform,  near  beginning ;  '  Indeed,  the  whole  class  of  the  severe  and 
restrictive  virtues  are  at  a  market  almost  too  high  for  humanity.  What 
is  worse,  there  are  very  few  of  these  virtues  which  are  not  capable  of  being 
imitated,  and  even  outdone,  by  the  worst  of  vices.  Malignity  and  envy 
will  carve  much  more  deeply,  and  finish  much  more  sharply,  than  frugality 
and  prudence.' 

1.  29.  Things  and  the  disposition  of  men's  minds  were  changed.  The 
opinion  of  most  politicians  was  expressed  in  the  application  of  a  witty  remark 
of  Townshend  on  a  former  administration  to  the  Rockingham  ministry  at  the 
outset  of  its  career,  July  1765,  as  a  '  lutestring  ministry;  fit  only  for  the  sum- 
mer,' but  he  seems  to  have  lent  them  an  unconfiding  support.  Cp.  Churchill, 
The  Ghost,  Book  iv : 

'A  slight  shot  silk,  for  summer  wear, 
Just  as  our  modern  Statesmen  are, 
If  rigid  honesty  permit 
That  I  for  once  purloin  the  wit 
Of  him,  who,  were  we  all  to  steal, 
Is  much  too  rich  the  theft  to  feel.' 
Macaulay  errs  in  assigning  the  origin  of  the  bon-mot  to  this  particular  occasion. 

1.  29.  men's  minds.  '  Men's  for  the  genitive  plural  of  men,  is  not  allowable. 
We  say,  a  man's  mind,  but  we  can  only  say,  the  minds  of  men.'  Hurd, 
note  on  Spect.,  No.  262.  The  solecism  is  now  well  established. 

1.  33.  resolutions  leading  to  the  Repeal.  These  Resolutions  embraced 
also  the  principle  of  the  Declaratory  Act,  without  which  it  is  not  probable 
that  Townshend  would  have  supported  them.  The  inconsiderate  strictures 
of  Lord  Campbell  (Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  Camden)  on  the  exceeding  •  folly 
of  accompanying  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  with  the  statutable  declara- 
tion of  the  abstract  right  to  tax,'  are  amply  refuted  by  this  Speech  (see  pp.  156, 
157).  Macaulay  is  more  just.  '  The  Stamp  Act  was  indefensible,  not  because 
it  was  beyond  the  constitutional  competence  of  Parliament,  but  because  it  was 
unjust  and  impolitic,  sterile  of  revenue,  and  fertile  of  discontents.' 

P.  149,  1.  I.  if  an  illness,  (not,  as  was  then  given  out,  a  political,  but .  .  . 
a  very  real  illness).  Cp.  the  newspaper  quotation  in  Chesterfield's  Letters, 
vol.  iv.  p.  404 :  '  We  hear  that  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  is 
indisposed,  at  his  house  in  Oxfordshire,  of  a  pain  in  his  side:  but  it  is  not 
said  in  which  side' 

1.  4.  as  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.  St.  Paul,  i  Cor.  vii.  31  ; 
I  John  ii.  17. 

I.  1 6.  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  found  himself  in  great  straits. 
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Townshend  had  laughed  at  the  weakness  of  the  Rockingham  ministry,  but 
his  own  'tessellated'  ministry  was  the  first  since  the  Revolution  to  endure 
the  disgrace  of  being  defeated  on  a  Money  Bill.  Dowdeswell,  his  predecessor 
in  the  Exchequer,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  four-shilling  Land  Tax,  and 
defeated  him  by  206  to  118.  Rock.  Mem.,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  It  was  the  loss 
on  the  Land  Tax  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound  that  his  American  taxes  were 
intended  partly  to  supply.  Walpole,  iii.  28. 

1.  29.  to  counterwork.     Properly  a  military  term,  meaning  to  raise  works 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  enemy.     Pope,  Ess.  on  Man,  ii.  239 : 
'  That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice.' 

1.  34.  usual  fate  of  all  exquisite  policy.  'Refined  policy  has  ever  been  the 
parent  of  confusion,'  p.  166. 

P.  150,  1.  12.  a  race  of  men,  &c.  The  class  known  in  Parliamentary 
slang  as  '  outsiders,'  '  loose  fish,'  &c.  Or,  by  the  transfer  of  an  epithet 
formerly  appropriated  to  electors,  'independent'  members.  An  'independent' 
member  has  been  described  as  one  who  can  never  be  depended  on.  Such 
men  have  naturally  ever  been  unpopular  with  the  organizers  of  parties. 

1.  21.  the  Hear-hims.  The  'Hear  him,  hear  him'  of  applauding  auditors 
has  now  become,  by  ecthlipsis,  '  Hear,  hear.' 

1.  22.  to  whom  they  fell — i.e.  the  speakers. 

1.  26.  A  single  whiff-'  of  incense  withheld.     Pope,  Character  of  Wharton  : 

'  Tho'  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke, 

The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke.' 

P.  151,  1.  15.  on  a  former  occasion.  In  moving  his  eight  resolutions 
relating  to  the  disorders  in  North  America,  May  8,  1770. 

1.  1 8.  After  all  these  changes  and  agitations.  The  remarks  of  Professor 
Goodrich  (see  note  to  p.  115)  might  be  repeated  here.  The  speech  is  here 
summed  up  with  great  force  and  perspicuity.  The  peroration,  '  If  you  do 
not  fall  in,  &c.'  which  immediately  follows,  continues  .this  style,  in  argu- 
ments of  a  more  general  character.  Of  these  arguments  Mr.  Hazlitt  says, 
they  are  '  so  sensible,  so  moderate,  so  wise  and  beautiful,  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  copying  them  out,  though  I  did  not  at  first  intend  it.' 
Eloq.  of  the  British  Senate,  vol.  ii.  p.  293.  This  peroration  is  a  brilliant 
specimen  of  direct  appeal.  It  unites,  like  the  Theseus,  the  grace  of  the 
Apollo  with  the  strength  of  the  Hercules.  Vehemently  as  the  power  is 
exerted,  it  is  done  so  easily  and  temperately,  as  to  suggest  an  infinite  fund 
in  store.  The  words  are  eloquent,  but  the  eloquence  appears  to  reside  not 
in  them,  but  in  the  subject. 

P.  152,  1.  22.  reason  not  at  all.  Burke  may  have  had  in  mind  the 
impressive  phrase  of  the  Gospel,  '  Swear  not  at  all.' 

1.  26.  On  this  solid  basis.  Alluding  to  the  56s  TTOV  aria  of  Archimedes, 
to  which  Burke  often  appears  to  have  had  recourse  as  an  illustration  in  his 
parliamentary  speeches.  It  must  have  been  after  some  such  passage  as  this 
that  Lord  John  Townshend  exclaimed  aloud,  Heavens  I  what  a  man  this  is  I 
Where  could  he  acquire  such  transcendent  powers  f 
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P.  153,  1.  8.  summum  jus.  Gr.  aKpi0o5inaiov.  The  origin  of  the 
maxim  Summum  jiu  sumnta  injuria  is  lost  in  antiquity.  '  That  over-perfect 
kind  of  justice  which  has  obtained,  by  its  merits,  the  title  of  the  opposite 
vice.'  Speech  on  Econ.  Reform.  Cp.  Aristotle,  Ethics,  lib.  v.  Macaulay  com- 
pares the  Stamp  Act  with  Acts  of  Attainder  and  Confiscation.  '  Parliament 
was  legally  competent  to  tax  America,  as  Parliament  was  legally  competent 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  the  merchants  in  Lombard  Street,  or  to 
attaint  any  man  of  high  treason,  without  examining  witnesses  against  him,  or 
hearing  him  in  his  own  defence.'  '  There  is  no  worse  torture  than  the  tor- 
ture of  laws.'  Bacon,  Essay  of  Judicature. 

1.  23.  destroying  angel.  I  Chron.  xxi.  12.  Cp.  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  'The 
hand  that  like  a  destroying  angel,'  &c. 

1.  33.  Let  us,  Sir,  embrace  some  system.  This  final  appeal  is  said  to  have 
fallen  with  immense  weight  on  the  audience.  Burke  not  only  knew  that  on 
a  prepared  audience  the  blow  must  be  redoubled  to  produce  a  corresponding 
effect,  but,  as  this  paragraph  proves,  he  was  able  to  do  it  at  will. 

P.  154,  1.  9.  Seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  A  favourite  quotation  of  Burke's. 
Ps.  xxxiv.  14. 

1.  13.  metaphysical  distinctions;  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  them.  Burke, 
says  Bentham,  had  good  cause  to  hate  metaphysics  ;  *  The  power  he  trusted 
to  was  oratory,  rhetoric,  the  art  of  misrepresentation,  the  art  of  misdirecting 
the  judgment  by  agitating  and  inflaming  the  passions,'  Works,  x.  510. 
Others  have  accused  him  of  metaphysical  subtleties.  '  Thus  was  this  great 
man,'  says  Hazlitt,  '  merely  for  disclaiming  metaphysical  distinctions,  and 
shewing  their  inapplicability  to  practical  questions,  considered  as  an  unin- 
telligible reasoner ;  as  if  you  were  chargeable  with  the  very  folly  of  which 
you  convict  others.  Burke  understood  metaphysics,  and  saw  their  true 
boundaries.  When  he  saw  others  venturing  blindly  on  this  treacherous 
ground,  and  called  out  to  them  to  stop,  shewing  them  where  they  were,  they 
said,  "This  man  is  a  metaphysician!"  General,  unqualified  assertions, 
universal  axioms,  and  abstract  rules,  serve  to  embody  our  prejudices.  They 
are  the  watch-words  of  party,  the  strong-holds  of  the  passions.  It  is  therefore 
dangerous  to  meddle  with  them  I  Solid  reason  means  nothing  more  than 
being  carried  away  by  our  passions,  and  solid  sense  is  that  which  requires  no 
reflection  to  understand  it !'  Eloq.  of  Brit.  Senate,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

1.  22.  not  used  to  do  so  from  the  beginning.     St.  Matt.  xix.  S. 

P.  155,  1.  I.  Nobody  will  be  argued  into  slavery.  'Which  government 
the  English  have  best  preserv'd,  being  a  Nation  too  tenacious  of  their 
Libertys  to  be  complemented  out  of  'em,'  &c.  Tindal,  Essay  Concerning 
Obedience,  ch.  2.  Burke's  happy  expression  reminds  us  of  the  equally 
happy  phrase  of  Sherlock,  '  Never  a  man  was  reasoned  out  of  his  religion.' 

1.  3.  ivhat  one  character  of  liberty.  In  the  primary  signification  of  '  a  mark, 
a  stamp'  (Johnson). 

1.  14.  a  noble  Lord,  who  spoke.     Lord  Carmarthen. 

1.  1 8.  the  Americans  are   our   children,  &c.     An   old  commonplace  of 
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despotic  theorists.  Notice  the  gentle  irony  with  which  Burke  receives  to 
utterance  by  a  young  speaker. 

1.  24.  children  ask  /or  bread  .   .  .  not  to  give  a  stone.     St.  Matt.  vii.  9. 

1.  31.  beauteous  countenance  of  British  liberty,  &c.  Apparently  an  allusion 
to  Exodus  xxxiii.  18-23. 

P.  150,  1.  25.  her  extensive  Empire.  Burke  begins  by  personifying  Great 
Britain  in  the  feminine  gender,  which  is  common  enough ;  but  he  goes  on  to 
do  the  same  with  Parliament,  which  seems  a  little  ludicrous. 

1.  29.  What  I  call  her  imperial  character.  Cp.  Speech  on  Conciliation, 
p.  223. 

P.  157,  1.  1 8.  stress  of  the  draft.     The  image  is  from  draught-horses. 

1.  21.  backwardness  .  .  of  Pennsylvania  .  .  internal  dissensions  in  the 
Colony.  '  Domestic  faction  impeded  measures  of  defence,' Bancroft,  iv.  224-253. 

P.  158,  1.  13.  Sir  William  Temple  says,  that  Holland,  &c.  'Thus  this 
stomachful  People,  who  could  not  endure  the  least  exercise  of  Arbitrary 
Power  or  Impositions,  or  the  sight  of  any  Foreign  Troops  under  the  Spanish 
Government ;  have  been  since  inured  to  all  of  them  in  the  highest  degree, 
under  their  own  popular  magistrates  :  Bridled  with  hard  Laws ;  Terrified 
with  severe  executions ;  Environed  with  Foreign  Forces ;  and  opprest  with 
the  most  cruel  Hardship  and  Variety  of  Taxes,  that  ever  was  known  under 
any  Government.'  Obs.  upon  the  United  Provinces,  ch.  ii.  '  Cette  nation 
aimerait  prodigieusement  sa  liberte,  parce  que  cette  Iibert6  serait  vraie ;  et  il 
pouvrait  arriver  que,  pour  la  d^fendre,  elle  sacrifierait  son  bien,  son  aisance,  ses 
interets :  et  qu'elle  se  chargerait  des  impots  les  plus  durs,  et  tels  que  le  prince 
le  plus  absolu  n'oserait  les  faire  supporter  &,  ses  sujets.'  De  1'Esp.  des  Lois, 
xix.  27.  '  Rfegle  g^ne'rale  :  on  peut  lever  des  tributs  plus  forts,  a  proportion 
de  la  liberte  des  sujets ;  et  Ton  est  forc6  de  les  moderer  a  mesure  que  la  servi- 
tude augmente.'  Id.  xii.  12. 

1.  1 6.  Tyranny  .  .  .  knows  neither  how  to  accumulate  nor  how  to  extract. 
'  Quand  les  sauvages  de  la  Louisiane  veulent  avoir  du  fruit,  ils  coupent  1'arbre 
au  pied,  et  cueillent  le  fruit.  Voilk  le  gouvernement  despotique.'  Id.  r.  13. 
Cp.  infra,  p.  204. 

1.  21.  morally  certain.  Johnson,  'popularly,  according  to  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  according  to  the  common  judgment  made  of  things.' 
The  term  is  a  relic  of  the  Schoolmen,  who  allowed  three  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty— mathematical,  metaphysical,  and  moral. 

P.  159, 1.  3.  not  partial  good,  but  universal  evil.  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  292. 

1.  20.  The  noble  Lord  will  as  usual.     Lord  North. 

1.  31.  friend  under  me  on  the  floor.     Mr.  Dowdeswell. 
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